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FOREWORD 


The story of a productive, deeply consecrated 
life cannot fail to bring inspiration to every 
thoughtful mind, whether or not one is familiar 
with the achievements of that life. Swami Par- 
amananda’s life has been exceptionally fruitful. 
If he has not attained more boisterous fame, it 
is because that would be alien to his manner of 
living and working. His own words, spoken cas- 
ually, betray his fundamental attitude: ‘“Any- 
one who goes after sensationalism, there is some- 
thing very empty in him.” “Born of spirit,— 
not merely personal—that is what makes things 
lasting.” 

During the twenty years since he came to 
America he has not only lectured from coast to 
coast again and again, but in France, England, 
Germany and Italy as well. He has a list of 
published writings which contains twenty-six 
titles, among them three volumes of poems of 
rare lyrical and spiritual quality; and _ transla- 
tions from the Sanskrit of the Upanishads and 
the Bhagavad-Gita, India’s great sacred classics. 

Wherever he has laid his hand, whether 
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through his personal presence, his spoken word, 
or his printed works, he has left a profound mark, 
which has found expression in re-quickened hope 
and courage and in loftier aspiration. Countless 
are the lives that have been transformed by the 
touch of his life; and the thoughts that have 
been diverted into higher, healthier channels 
through contact with his thought cannot be mea- 
sured. One month’s mail has sometimes brought 
us orders for his books from Borneo, Java, Ger- 
many, France, England, China, Hawaii, Bengal, 
the Punjab and Madras. 

In writing of his early life I have been led into 
explaining many household customs and religious 
rites known to me through sojourn in India. 
These lend added color to an already richly va- 
ried store of biographical material. All this leads 
me to feel that in offering the present volume to 
the world, I am not presenting something that 
will make appeal to a specialized public only; but 
rather I am sending forth a document of rare 
value, both for the student of human life and 
for the earnest soul that is seeking spiritual re- 
newal through contact with holy living and ex- 
alted precept. 


DEVAMATA 
ANANDA-ASHRAMA 
JUNE, 1926 
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CHAPTER I 
INTRODUCTORY 


A sojourn of some length in India, a collection 
of letters rich in lofty thought, and close associ- 
ation with the Swami from the first hour of his 
landing in America, have provided me with rare 
material for my present task. The suggestion 
for it came to me through urgent requests from 
India to send all the facts available about the 
Swami and his achievement in this country, for 
use there. In gathering the data together, the 
impulse rose in my mind with irresistible insis- 
tence to transform the dry enumeration of in- 
cidents into a narrative for Occidental readers. 

It seemed to me also that the time was ripe 
for such a narrative, since it is not a question 
of drawing from the shadow of obscurity an un- 
known life. For twenty years the Swami has 
lived in the full glow of public work, carried on 
with a tireless zeal and an exalted consecration 
that have won for him the loyal devotion of hun- 
dreds and thousands of striving hearts. His 
printed works have reached thousands more, and 
numerous are the letters of grateful souls who 
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have been uplifted out of pain or despair by the 
power of his written word. When we consider 
that on.one short lecture tour of eleven days 
eighteen hundred of his books and pamphlets 
were sold, and that publishers count at least 
five readers to a book, we see that in that brief 
interval nine thousand hearts were touched. Add 
to these the hundreds who heard him during the 
twenty-two lectures given in those eleven days, 
multiply this number by constantly repeated lec- 
ture tours from coast to coast, and we shall have 
some conception of the countless numbers who 
have come within the range of the Swami’s spir- 
itual influence. 

Here and there in this extended field of lov- 
ing labor have grown up more concentrated cen- 
tres of activity. A faithful group at Geneva, 
Switzerland, a large and exceptionally ardent 
group in Cincinnati, a Centre for some years in 
Washington, a nucleus of devoted students in 
Louisville, a growing number of friends in St. 
Louis and elsewhere, mark points of deeper con- 
tact which the Swami has made as he has jour- 
neyed about teaching. From 1907 to 1923 he gave 
the best of himself to Boston; and as the fruit of 
his zealous effort he has there to-day a firmly- 
rooted work, which ranks among the established 
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churches of the city. It was in the beginning a 
patient, silent battle against conservatism and 
prejudice. The real and enduring nature of the 
victory won is evidenced by the large numbers 
who gather in the Centre’s Chapel at the Services 
and Classes when the Swami is in Boston. 

Ananda-Ashrama, founded by the Swami three 
years ago on the foothills of the Sierra Madre 
range in Southern California, stands as the cul- 
mination of twenty years’ rich achievement. 
That the crowning work should take the form 
of a Peace Retreat on the fragrant slopes of these 
Mother Mountains seems the natural flowering 
of his own life and heart; for his steadfast aim 
has been and is to create unity and harmony 
wherever he touches the world. In all his war- 
fare for Truth his sole weapons have been toler- 
ance, non-resistance, gentleness and love. 

The Ashrama was established to embody these 
principles in vivid living form. It began as an 
extension of The Vedanta Centre of Boston, and 
it took up the average of attendance and the 
keenness of public interest just at the point to 
which the Boston Centre had carried them after 
sixteen years of activity. The Ashrama, how- 
ever, has gone forward so rapidly and attained 
such magnitude that it seems now rather to be 
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an extension of itself. It possesses already, much 
more sharply defined than the parent work, the 
spirit of cosmopolitanism; and people, not mere- 
ly from all parts of the country, but from all 
over the world meet on its hill-tops in loving 
unity and understanding. 

It seems peculiarly fitting that I should tell of 
a life to which I owe my own life. During a re- 
cent serious illness, when all hope was abandoned, 
the Swami established a vigil; and for three days 
and three nights of unbroken intercession the 
Shrine was kept open, a sacred light burned be- 
fore the altar, and the Swami with the household 
watched by turns in prayer and fasting. The 
vigil was continued for nine more days through- 
out the waking hours. 

At the time the vigil was started I knew noth- 
ing of it, but during the first night I suddenly 
felt a heavy burden drop from me so complete- 
ly that I expected to waken in the morning fully 
restored. I even rose from my bed and walked 
to a chair on the other side of the large room. 
The nurse, entering the room at dawn, found me 
sitting there and declared that if she had not 
seen it, she would not have believed it possible. 
The following morning nurses and doctors were 
amazed at the marvellous change in my condition 
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and appearance, and even the most skeptical 
frankly acknowledged that it must be the work 
of a higher Power. One of the doctors said to 
a fellow-physician that they could take no credit 
for my miraculous recovery, it was wholly due 
to the Swami and to the remarkable atmosphere 
and influence of the Centre. 

When they told me of the vigil, I understood. 
After that I rested wholly on it. I recall one 
night when I refused the ministrations of the 
nurse, sent her to the adjoining room, and all 
through the pain-weighted hours of darkness I 
kept my closed eyes fixed on that vigil flame be- 
fore the altar, with the Swami’s prayer-wrapt 
figure seated near it. The power and blessing 
which came so lifted me that I seemed to float 
above the pain. 

The Swami did not leave me on the threshold 
of living, he led me gently back to life—through 
his prayers, through a brief daily reading of some 
sacred book, through holy words of encourage- 
ment and counsel, and above all through his 
poems. They came like shining rifts in a leaden 
sky; and as the sun’s rays, piercing storm clouds, 
seem to draw up moisture from the earth, so 
these glowing rhythmic lines drew my vital en- 
ergies from the depths back to the surface of 
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my being. Whenever he wrote a new poem, he 
brought it to my bedside to read to me; and so 
vivid was the impression made by it that often I 
could repeat it word for word after one hearing. 
The joy and privilege of my task have carried 
me far beyond the boundary lines fixed at the 
outset; but I am confident that everyone who has 
come within the influence of the Swami’s peace- 
bestowing personality or felt the benediction of 
his writings, will be grateful to know all that can 
be told of this life which has brought inspiration, 
blessing and joy to so many other lives. 
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EARLY DAYS IN INDIA 


The village community is the pivotal centre of 
both the social and the governmental structure 
of India. Every family of importance is iden- 
tified with a village, where it lives from genera- 
tion to generation and has its land-holdings. Town 
residence is a comparatively modern innovation. 
The Swami’s home village was in East Bengal. 
The family spent some time in Calcutta when he 
was a boy, and later they had a house in Dacca; 
but their real home was in the fertile country 
of East Bengal; and wherever they were, their 
rice and other provisions were brought from there 
by servants. 

The father of Suresh, to use the name given 
the Swami at birth, was a tall and stately patri- 
archal figure, with long waving white hair and 
beard, peculiarly fitted to stand at the head of 
a large and influential family, distinguished for 
its breadth of vision and its progressive spirit. 
He introduced many reforms in his village, among 
them a girl’s school, one of the first to be estab- 
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lished in East Bengal. The blossoming of the 
seed planted then has come recently in the work 
of his granddaughters, the Swami’s nieces. One, 
a young wife of sixteen, passed ninth among 
twenty thousand students who came up for ma- 
triculation at the University of Calcutta. She 
was the first woman to attain that rank since 
the founding of the University and her name is 
known to every student in Bengal. She was giv- 
en a scholarship and is pursuing her studies, 
maintaining the same high average. Another 
granddaughter is making an equally brilliant rec- 
ord, while a third has been for some years prin- 
cipal of a large school for girls in Dacca. 

The father continued full of active concern for 
the welfare of his community for many years; 
but as he advanced in age, he withdrew more and 
more from public and social life and devoted him- 
self to sacred study, prayer and meditation, with 
such growing fervor that at the end he became 
almost a religious recluse. He was known for his 
generous charities. He spent freely for those 
in need and his home was an unfailing refuge 
for the distressed and afflicted. 

The mother of Suresh passed away when he 
was nine years old. The family observed special 
mourning for one month. This did not mean 
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merely wearing a particular dress and withdraw- 
ing from social amusements. It meant practice 
of the most rigid austerity. In India when a 
mother dies, the children, if they observe the 
age-honored tradition of mourning, exchange 
their bed for a straw pallet; instead of their cus- 
tomary meals, they eat only plain boiled rice and 
vegetables, unsalted and unseasoned; the sons 
shave their heads; and all spend long hours in 
prayer and meditation. Suresh followed these ob- 
servances with ardor, not out of childish imita- 
tion, but from genuine depth of feeling. When 
his older brothers had their heads shaved, he 
asked to have his shaved also. When straw was 
spread on the floor for them, he begged a pallet 
for himself; and he refused to taste any other 
food than that prepared for his elders, although 
some of the ladies of the household tried 
to coax him to eat the special dishes they had 
cooked for him. 

He was one of the youngest in a very large 
family,—ten brothers and sisters, a number of 
aunts and uncles, cousins, nephews and _ nieces 
(some older than himself)—a whole community 
in one enclosure. This enclosure, however, was 
an extensive one. A moat or wide ditch sur- 
rounded it and one entered the property by a 
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bridge. Near the entrance was a_ spacious 
mandapam or pavilion where, at the time of wed- 
dings and other secular or religious feasts, hun- 
dreds of people would gather. The office was 
also here. All the other buildings stood round a 
large court. One was devoted to the dining-room,, 
store-room and kitchen; another was the family 
Chapel or Shrine, where the daily worship was 
carried on; and the rest were living quarters. 

In the stretches of surrounding land were rice 
fields, a mango grove and other fruit trees, a date 
and cocoanut palm grove, a lichi orchard and a 
vegetable garden. There were also three large 
tanks or reservoirs. One was kept exclusively 
for drinking, and the villagers came there to fill 
their jars, because the water was known to be 
particularly clean and pure. A watchman—a tall, 
powerful man—used to make the round of the 
property with his lantern at intervals during the 
night and call out in a loud deep voice that all 
was well. Suresh was especially fond of this 
man; and when he was put to bed, he would 
beg to be awakened from his sleep to hear him 
shout. 

There was also an old nurse, who was a 
great favorite with him. She was treated and 
regarded, not as a servant, but as a member of 
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the family, receiving a monthly allowance. When- 
ever he wanted anything from the bazaar, candy 
or playthings or a rare fruit, he would tease her 
until she would get it for him. Occasionally she 
would try to deny him in gentle discipline, but her 
denial never held out for any length of time. 

Because of his mirthful, loving nature the 
child was exceptionally dear to every member of 
the household, servants and family; but above 
all was he tenderly cherished by his father, who 
made him his constant companion. When he paid 
his visits to friends, the little boy was nearly 
always by his side; and the father could not con- 
ceal the glow of pride he felt when the child, 
even at the age of five, would entertain large 
gatherings by his singing. Yielding to his per- 
sistent coaxing, he took him on one of his long 
boat journeys, which he made frequently to look 
after his property. All the boatmen became the 
boy’s devoted friends, and one of them not only 
begged the privilege of exclusive care of him, 
but he spent his entire wage on toys and sweet- 
meats for the child. 

Suresh was also a pet of the missionaries 
who came into that section of the country to 
preach. The largeness of feeling shared by all 
of the family led them to open their doors to 
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- these Christian teachers when many other doors 
were closed to them. The most cordial relations 
existed between them. Often they would tie their 
house-boat to the landing on the river bank in 
front of Suresh’s house and spend days there in 
friendly association with the family. The ladies 
of the household would prepare lavish refresh- 
ments and this especially interested the little 
Suresh. 

His older sisters were remarkably beautiful. 
Because of their unusual beauty one was called 
Labonya or the Beautiful One, and another Hem- 
nalini or the Golden Lotus. The missionaries 
made much of them and brought them little tracts 
which the young girls read with courteous inter- 
est; and there were frequent interchanges of 
song. The English visitors would join in the Ben- 
galee hymns to Divine Mother and in return the 
Bengalee girls and boys, Suresh among them, 
would sing the Christian hymns; but no conver- 
sion ever took place. 

Suresh’s early schooling was fitful for he was 
always an unwilling pupil. A quick intelligence 
and exceptionally penetrating intuitive faculties 
made learning by rote from the printed page seem 
slow and irksome to him. He acquired knowledge 
more readily in the open school of Nature, from 
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living things and growing things. Play taught him 
more than books. His father respected this nat- 
ural tendency and the greater part of his educa- 
tion was given at home by tutors. Teachers came 
regularly to the house and the children of the 
neighborhood were invited to share in the lessons. 
But Suresh never lingered over his studies. As 
soon as he was released he was out in the fields 
absorbed in some game. 7 

Innumerable are the stories told by the family . 
of his adventuresome spirit. In the garden of 
their village home was a swimming-pool over 
two hundred feet long; around it grew tall mango 
trees; and one morning some gentlemen of the 
household were discussing the possibility of div- 
ing from the trees into the tank, when Suresh 
overheard them. The suggestion was sufficient. 
Although he was not six at the time, he clam- 
bered up to a lower branch of one of the trees 
and dropped; there was a splash and he was in the 
water. It was the work of a moment only for 
some one to jump in and bring him out, but great 
was the consternation and excitement for that 
moment. 

Rest at the noon hour is traditional in India; 
but for Suresh it was a great hardship, when 
he wished to be running in the fields outside. 
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One day he pretended to be asleep until he was 
sure that all his elders were deep in their usual 
siesta; then he crept away, joined his playmates 
and they all began to fly kites. One of the boys, 
watching his kite rise, discovered a bunch of ripe 
dates. The tree, however, was very high and no 
one dared climb it. Suresh volunteered to go 
up. He reached the top safely, picked the fruit 
and threw it down; but in his delight at getting 
it, he failed to look where he was going; he 
stepped on a withered stem and fell headlong into 
a wet ditch. It was apparent that his arm was 
badly injured, but he insisted that he was un- 
hurt. He got up, washed his clothes, dried them 
in the sun, put them on and was about to begin 
his play again, when his mother and aunts came 
running in great anxiety, having heard of the ac- 
cident. The doctor found the arm broken and — 
Suresh let it be set without uttering a cry. When 
a few weeks later it had to be re-broken and re- 
set, he bore it with the same mute heroism. 
Although very slender, he was exceptionally 
tall for his age; and his height, added to remarka- 
ble agility and fleetness, made him a valuable fac- 
tor in every game. He was only twelve when he 
was asked to substitute on a football team made 
up of grown men. He played so well that he was 
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invited to become a permanent member of the 
team and took part in many matches, some 
against professionals. At fifteen he was elected 
captain of a Boys’ Athletic Club and he became an 
acknowledged leader in sports. But with all his 
buoyant enthusiasm, one thing was characteris- 
tic of him then as now,—he would never allow 
himself to become involved in any quarrel or dis- 
pute. He was always the peace-maker; and once 
when he could not curb an angry boy, he threw 
himself between him and his opponent, a man in 
years, and took the blow the boy dealt, a blow 
so heavy that it made him faint. 

A rare and subtle beauty of person with great 
gentleness and simplicity of manner wove a charm 
about him which attracted everyone, especially 
older people. Some of his closest associates were 
men twice his age or more. Yet with all his pow- 
er to attract, there was an imperceptible inner 
shyness which made him shrink from undue at- 
tention. It gives him still, on meeting strangers, 
a grave dignity and serene reserve which render 
it difficult for any one to suspect the gay, play-. 
ful nature beneath. 

As the months passed games, sports and lessons 
ceased to fill the day. Suresh sang holy songs to 
his father at the evening hour and read much 
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aloud to him from sacred books, for his father’s 
sight was dimming. One of the books the older 
man liked most to hear was a collection of the 
Sayings of Sri Ramakrishna. Suresh, too, read 
it with ardent interest and one of the Sayings 
which began, “The butter that is churned in the 
early morning is best. That which is churned 
after sunrise is not so good,” made an indelible 
impression on his mind. This impression was 
deepened by contact with a friend who was in in- 
timate touch with the Swamis of the Ramakrish- 
na Mission. 

A new aspiration was waking in the depths 
of his being and rising gradually towards the sur- 
face. It broke through one night when he had 
a dream that stirred him to the innermost re- 
cesses of his soul. It was more a vision than a 
dream; and for ten or twelve days after, the 
world about him seemed the dream and his vision 
the reality. At times he staggered like a drunk- 
en man; and so abstracted was he from his sur- 
roundings, so changed in manner and appearance 
that the family thought his mind had become af- 
fected. They could not understand how one who 
had always been so tender-hearted could sudden- 
ly grow cold and indifferent to family, friends, 
games, to all that had been dear to him. 
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The call had come and Suresh answered. As 
the Saying had counselled, he would give himself 
in the freshness of the early morning of his 
youth. With unsuspecting frankness he carried 
his decision to his father and eldest brother, be- 
lieving they would rejoice with him. Instead, 
they met him with firm opposition. They tried 
coaxing and scolding; they even set a watch on 
him. to prevent him from leaving secretly; but 
the call to renunciation continued to sound and 
when a few months later the opportunity opened, 
he went. 

There was no elaboration of preparation, no 
formal announcement, no seeking consent. He 
slipped away quietly, telling only one member of 
the family, who wept bitterly over his going, yet 
dared not intrude on the sanctity of his new con- 
secration by an appeal to stay. He went straight 
to the head monastery of the Ramakrishna Mis- 
sion at Belur on the Ganges, three miles above 
Caleutta. When he asked to be admitted, a hot 
discussion rose among the members of the Order. 
Some thought the boy was too young; others 
suggested that it might create trouble if they ac- 
cepted a minor; others begged to keep him. Sur- 
esh listened in patient silence, but he felt deep 
content in his heart when Swami Vivekananda 
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checked all further argument by declaring: “I 
will take the full responsibility. The boy shall 
stay.” 
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CHAPTER III 


NOVITIATE AND FINAL RENUNCIATION 


My knowledge of Swami Paramananda’s early 
religious life was gathered chiefly in India. He 
had many warm friends in Madras, Bangalore 
and Calcutta, who were glad to talk of him. I . 
have always believed that the loving welcome I 
received in Madras was due in largest measure 
to the fact that I had been sent to India by him. 
Swami Brahmananda spoke of him always with 
the deepest affection, and now and then would 
relate some incident of his first days at the head 
monastery on the Ganges. He told me one eve- 
ning, I remember, how much comfort and relief 
the Swami had brought him by his gentle touch 
when he was recovering from an attack of fever; 
and how invariably pleasing and refreshing he 
found every service that he rendered him. 

He also told me of giving him the name Basanta 
(Spring) or Basanta-Kokhile (Spring-bird) be- 
cause of the spirit of joyousness which was at all 
times a salient quality of the Swami’s nature. In 
speaking of it the President of the Order added, 
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“You know Sankara’s saying, ‘A saint is like the 
Spring. Wherever he goes he carries the song 
of birds and the fragrance of flowers.’ ” The 
name must have been a peculiarly fitting one, 
for it still clings to him. 

From Swami Ramakrishnananda I learned 
more than from anyone. He felt for the 
Swami such love as a widowed mother 
bears an only child. It was one of the 
deepest, most sacred feelings of his heart; 
and he was never tired of talking of their life 
together in Madras. I recall one day when he 
stood looking intently at a picture of the Swami 
for several minutes, then he turned to me and 
said: ‘“Paramananda lived with me for six years 
and I was never able to find a single fault in him.” 
This was a glowing tribute, coming as it did from 
one who was known to be the strictest discipli- 
narian of the Order, so uncompromising in his de- 
mands on those who had taken up the religious 
life that many of the Brahmacharins (novices) 
shrank from his rigid training. 

Basanta did not remain long at the 
head monastery after his admission. Swami 
Brahmananda felt that a more natural and 
fitting place for his strongly devotional 
nature was with a= great devotee like 
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Swami Ramakrishnananda. Also the President of 
the Order deemed it wise to put him for awhile 
out of reach of those in his family who might 
harass him by threats or insistent persuasions 
to return home; so he was sent to Madras. 

The precaution almost proved abortive. At 
that time there was no through train and Swami 
Brahmananda arranged to have Basanta break his 
journey at Puri, in order that he might make a 
pilgrimage to the ancient holy Temple of Jagger- 
nath. At the temple he found his aunt 
and a cousin, who also had come on pilgrimage 
to the Temple. He tried to avoid them, but they 
recognized him in the crowd and seized upon 
him. They did their utmost to thwart his efforts 
to continue southward. He remained unbending 
in his determination, however, and they had no au- 
thority to check him, so they were forced to let 
him go his way. A passion of spiritual fervor 
flamed within him. It made him unmindful of 
the loneliness and strangeness and discomforts of 
the journey. He sat in a corner of the rail- 
way carriage lost in meditation, barely touching 
food or moving from his seat during the entire 
interval of forty-eight hours. 

Swami Ramakrishnananda gave him a joyful 
welcome. He had seen him in a dream some time 
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before; but the boy of his dream had had danc- 
ing eyes and thick waving hair parted in the mid- 
dle, while the Brahmacharin who came to him 
had shaven head and in his eyes shone a graver 
light, from the newly kindled fire of renunciation 
burning in his heart. This variance troubled 
Swami Ramakrishnananda, for he regarded the 
dream as full of auspicious promise; so, scarcely 
had he greeted Basanta, before he asked him how 
he had worn his hair when he first came to the 
monastery. Great was his satisfaction when he 
found on the smooth head a faint line where a 
part had been. 

His premonition about the dream was 
amply verified. He often said to me that the 
Swami brought to him fresh life, inspiration and 
joy; that it was like a new birth for him. His 
care of the young Brahmacharin became one of 
his happiest concerns; and a worker at the 
Madras monastery told me he cherished him 
so tenderly that he would not let any one lay his 
hand on the boy, lest the touch might be too rude. 

Basanta’s feeling for the elder Swami is shown 
in these sentences from letters written to me 
while I was in India: “Now that you are in Mad- 
ras and near a great soul, do as he wants you to 
do. I am not even worthy to carry the shoes of 
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such great souls.” “You do not need much of 
my advice nowadays, being constantly near an il- 
lumined soul.” He gave to Swami Ramakrishna- 
nanda a rare love and reverence and was always 
overjoyed to serve him. When he came to Ameri- 
ca and could not render him personal service, he 
sought to be of use to him in other ways. He 
dedicated all the proceeds of the sale of his first 
book to Swami Ramakrishnananda and his work; 
and as his other books came out, he sent them 
freely in any quantities ordered, with the under- 
standing that no return was to be made for them. 
There is in my keeping a letter from Swami Rama- 
krishnananda, in which he tells with loving pride 
that for some time the monastery at Madras had 
been maintained by the sale of the Swami’s books. 

The elder Sannyasin (monk) and the youthful 
Brahmacharin lived together in what was known 
as the American ice-house—a large building with 
phenomenally thick walls—which had been con- 
structed by an American Company for the stor- 
age of ice to cool the sun-heated people of Madras. 
The undertaking proved a failure and the house 
had been transformed into a dwelling. It was 
occupied by a gentleman who had become a warm 
admirer of Swami Vivekananda during Swamiji’s 
first visit to South India; and when Swami Rama- 
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krishnananda came to Madras, he offered him 
the use of the first floor. It was several steps 
below the ground; and although the depth of wall 
made it cool, it was dank and dark. 

“There was nothing in it when Paramananda 
came,” Swami Ramakrishnananda told me one 
day, as we sat in the hall of the new monastery 
at Mylapore, a suburb of Madras. “But as soon 
as he arrived, things began to pour in. There is 
no doubt he is a pet child of Lakshmi (Goddess 
of Fortune). I had had nothing to tell me the 
time. The first offering brought was a clock. 
Then a gentleman gave us some cots, another 
gentleman some chairs, and soon the place was 
quite well fitted out.” 

There was no luxury, scarcely comfort, and no 
idleness. They rose early and their first care 
was for the Shrine, which Swami Ramakrishna- 
nanda had established as soon as he reached 
Madras. The brass vessels used in worship were 
scoured with wood ash and tamarind. The veg- 
etables were cut for the daily curry which made 
up their one real meal. Then when bath, wor- 
ship and noon meal were over, they would spread 
their mats, set out a low reading-desk, cover it 
with a freshly-washed cloth, and for two hours 
they would chant in the original Sanskrit and 
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translate the Ramayana or the Mahabharata, the 
great sacred epics of India. Swami Ramakrish- 
nananda was a remarkable Sanskrit scholar and 
it was this daily study with the tried teacher 
which gave to the younger student his rare under- 
standing, not merely of the letter, but of the 
spirit of Sanskrit, so evident in his later transla- 
tions of the Bhagavad-Gita and the Upanishads. 

The days passed simply,—in worship, medita- 
tion, study and work. Often Swami Ramakrish- 
nananda was away for classes and lectures. It 
was on one of these occasions of absence that the 
Brahmacharin made his first attempt at cooking. 
Swami Ramakrishnananda had been relentless in 
refusing to let the boy do anything in the kitchen, 
over-heated by an open hearth fire. On this spe- 
cial day Swami Ramakrishnananda was very late 
in returning; nothing was ready for the noon of- 
fering to the Lord, so the Brahmacharin lighted 
the fire and began the noon meal. The dishes 
cooked were so delicate and savory, with so sweet 
a flavor of joy and devotion in them, that Swami 
Ramakrishnananda declared he had not tasted 
such food since he had left Bengal. 

This gave great encouragement to Basanta, who 
was trembling with anxiety lest his cooking might 
not be palatable or even edible. After that, 
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Swami Ramakrishnananda grew more lenient and 
from time to time allowed Basanta to prepare the 
food offered in the Shrine; for everything was 
cooked for the Lord in their humble loving ser- 
vice. What they ate was to them literally the 
“remnant of the sacrifice,’ to use the words of 
the Bhagavad-Gita. 

Although the kitchen was now open to Basanta, 
there was still continual contention between the 
older companion and the younger regarding the 
division of labor. Swami Ramakrishnananda in- 
sisted on keeping all the roughest tasks for him- 
self and he was unwilling to have Basanta prac- 
tise the least austerity. He would say to him: 
“You do not need it. Leave that for boys of 
coarser fibre.”’” One day soon after Basanta ar- 
rived, he noticed some unusual red lines on the 
boy’s arm. He inquired what had caused them, and 
when he found they were the marks of the coarse 
straw mat which Basanta spread on the floor for 
his bed, he hurried to the bazaar and came back 
with a cot, a quilt and some soft pillows. That 
night Basanta lay down on his bed sad at heart 
that so many comforts were being forced upon 
him. 

He longed for opportunities to deny himself. 
Swami Ramakrishnananda was equally intent on 
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seizing every opportunity to indulge him. It was 
a constant unspoken conflict between them. To 
escape from it Basanta planned secretly to run 
away to the wilderness somewhere, in order to 
gain the privilege of real renunciation; but not 
long after he conceived the idea, he was wakened 
in the middle of the night by the quick touch of 
Swami Ramakrishnananda’s hand on his face, his 
arm, his body. “You are still here,” Swami Rama- 
krishnananda said in anxious tones. “I just 
dreamed that you had gone. Promise me that 
you will never go away without telling me.” Ba- 
santa promised. 

Swami Ramakrishnananda talked to him until 
nearly dawn of the benefits and disadvantages of 
practising austerities, showing that it could harm 
as well as help, by putting undue strain on a del- 
icate body. “Your body was not meant for such 
things,” he said to Basanta as he left him. 
Basanta had promised to stay, but he still felt 
rebellious. At last in silent protest he shut him- 
self up in his room and would not come out or 
eat for twenty-four hours, filling in his time by 
writing his first article—on “Freedom,” later 
printed in the Bengalee magazine, the “Udbod- 
hana,” and mentioned with admiring comment by 
several publications. 
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Swami Ramakrishnananda’s devotion for the 
boy was shared, perhaps in lesser degree, by 
many. The members of the large family in the 
great house overhead showed him warm affec- 
tion. The elder ladies especially brought him 
frequent offerings of sweetmeats and dainty 
dishes, which made him feel very shy and un- 
comfortable. 

There were also two gentlemen, exceptionally 
brilliant lawyers at the Madras bar, who came 
every afternoon after office hours in shining car- 
riages with clanking harness to the Marina, the 
wonderful driveway along the sea front of Madras, 
bordered on one side by rolling surf and on the 
other by the University and government build- 
ings with their beautiful gardens. These gentle- 
men would leave their carriages at the curb near 
the ice-house and walk up and down on the broad 
stretch of sandy beach, invariably ending their 
walk at the monastery door. Their first ques- 
tion always was, “Where is that Beaming Intel- 
ligence?” They had given Basanta this name 
when they had first seen him, before they knew 
his real name; and they continued to use it be- 
cause they found it so eminently descriptive of 
him. 

Basanta still gave great joy by his singing, 
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as he had done in his childhood. Swami Rama- 
krishnananda took keen pride in it and often in- 
vited a number of friends to hear him. There 
was also a group of Bengalee gentlemen resident 
at Madras, representing large English paper man- 
ufacturers, who invited him frequently to their 
house for an evening of music. Sometimes he 
paid more distant visits. One of these was to 
Vayambadi, a few hours’ journey from Madras. 
A great devotee of Sri Ramakrishna and Swami 
Vivekananda lived there. This person had never 
seen these Great Souls but he had learned 
to reverence them profoundly through hear- 
ing about them from Swami Ramakrishna- 
nanda; and he longed to dedicate his life to their 
service. Outer conditions made it impossible for 
him to join the Order, so he built a little Temple, 
where every Sunday he preached to a large gath- 
ering, giving as best he could Sri Ramakrishna’s 
teaching of tolerance, unity and all-embracing 
love. 

His position in the world was a very humble 
one and he had only what he earned from a stall 
in a local bazaar, where he sold dry goods and 
notions. With such modest resources, however, 
he opened a night school for low-caste boys and 
later one for girls. Both grew rapidly and be- 
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came of the greatest helpfulness to the commu- 
nity. Every day the children gathered in the 
Temple for religious instruction which he him- 
self gave them; and he sought in every way to 
foster the highest ideals in their minds. 

On Sri Ramakrishna’s birthday he was in the 
habit of taking a life-size picture of the Master, 
winding round it bright and fragrant garlands, 
placing it on a platform upheld by bamboo poles, 
and carrying it to every house of his village. 
All the little children of both schools with many 
others followed after, singing holy songs; and 
the parents came with them, the men carrying 
flaming torches to light the way as night fell. 
Along the streets of the village each window-sill 
and veranda-rail had its close row of flickering 
rustic lights—earthen saucers of oil with float- 
ing wicks; and earnest souls would run out with 
offerings for the Lord and refreshment for the 
singers. Sometimes the procession lasted until 
far into the night. 

It was among these simple devout people that 
Basanta spent some time. The founder of the 
Temple and the schools had gone to the monas- 
tery at Madras to see Swami Ramakrishnananda 
and had met the new Brahmacharin. Feeling the 
spiritual charm of his gentle youthful person- 
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ality, he had begged him to return to Vayam- 
badi with him. He even tried to induce him to 
remain there permanently. Basanta could not 
consider this, but he consented to go for a brief 
interval. 

His visit was made an occasion for general 
feasting and rejoicing. The children exhibited 
their various talents; they sang for him and he 
sang for them; and finally he was persuaded to 
speak for them in the Temple. He gave quite 
a lecture, but he told Swami Ramakrishnananda 
afterwards that he had almost fainted from shy- 
ness. He paid other visits later on and the whole 
community grew to look for his coming; but 
Swami Ramakrishnananda was reluctant to have 
him go, fearing the effect of the heavy food and 
continual festivities on his frail constitution. “I 
was afraid they would kill him with their en- 
thusiasm and devotion,” he said in telling me of 
it. 

Except for infrequent interruptions like this, 
the daily routine moved along its quiet way un- 
broken for nearly six months. Then suddenly 
one day in early October, near the time of the 
Durga Puja, the great Divine Mother Feast in 
Bengal, a letter came from the President of the 
Order calling Basanta back to Calcutta. Swami 
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Brahmananda wrote that certain members of his 
family, indignant over the boy’s persistence in 
his new life, had threatened to sue the Rama- 
krishna Mission for admitting a minor. The Pres- 
ident thought it better for him to return to the 
monastery on the Ganges, go from there to 
his home in East Bengal and come to some def- 
inite understanding with his family. Soon after 
reaching Calcutta, however, Swami Brahmananda 
fell ill, and he found special comfort in the 
delicate, loving care which the young boy gave 
him; so Basanta stayed to nurse him and the 
visit to his native village was forgotten. 

One early morning near the close of November, 
Swami Vivekananda was sitting with Swami Prem- 
ananda on the long arched verandah outside 
the dining-room of the Monastery at Belur, drink- 
ing a cup of tea, when he called Basanta to him 
and asked: “Khoka (child), can you beg for me?” 
The boy assented instantly. He did not know that 
this was one of the tests preliminary to receiv- 
ing Sannyas (final vows of renunciation). To 
him there was no element of test or humiliation 
in it; he was only content that the Master had 
asked a service of him. Swami Vivekananda then 
told him what he should do. He was to put on a 
ragged cloth and go from house to house in hum- 
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ble silence, giving no hint of who he was or 
whence he came. He should stand at the gate 
and wait for alms. If nothing was given, he 
should pass on; if something was brought, he 
should accept it, whatever it was; but he must 
speak no word. 

When the boy was ready, he came back to 
Swami Vivekananda who exclaimed in glad 
tones: ‘You do not know how happy it makes 
me to see you like that. How well it becomes 
you.” “Wait,” he added, “I will give you your 
first alms;” and he ran to the store-room, took 
a little rice and some raw vegetables and dropped 
them into the begging bag. Then he sent the 
boy out along the dusty, sun-beaten road. 

His way was not an easy one. At one house he 
was strongly rebuked for leaving his parents; at 
another, a group of gentlemen read him a long lec- 
ture against begging; at several others all the la- 
dies of the house wept over him, saying: ‘Have 
you no mother to keep you at home? You are too 
young and delicate, too little used to hardships 
to take up such a life. It hurts us to see you as 
a ragged beggar; how much more must it hurt 
your own people.” At another place they would 
not take him seriously but exclaimed: “Your rags 
are only a disguise; you are merely playing at 
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begging. Are you a prince?” Basanta heard 
everything in silence. Only once did he make re- 
ply and that was by a mute gesture of refusal 
when some one wished to give him money. 

He returned to the Monastery about noon and 
laid the fruits of his begging before Swami Vive- 
kananda. Swamiji was overjoyed, and calling 
Swami Premananda, he told him to use a little 
of it each day for the offering in the Chapel. 
“There is no holier offering than this pure food 
begged by a pure soul. Sri Ramakrishna was es- 
pecially fond of such food,” were his words. He 
then asked Basanta if he could cook, and the 
Brahmacharin answered ‘‘Yes.” He really knew 
very little about it, but he was confident that 
knowledge would be given him if he went about 
his task with prayerful devotion. 

Swamiji waited until two o’clock for his mid- 
day meal. All the others at the Monastery had 
eaten two hours before, but he would have only 
what Basanta was preparing. When at last it was 
set before him, he declared that he had never 
tasted sweeter food; and he told the boy to give 
some to each member of the Monastery. “Food 
begged by a pure heart must purify whoever eats 
it,” he said. The Brahmacharin himself he fed 
from his own plate, which in India is one of the 
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tenderest expressions of loving commendation a 
master can give a disciple. 

A few days after this, news came to the Mon- 
astery that the husband of Basanta’s eldest sis- 
ter, a high official in the service of a native ruler, 
was lying dangerously ill at his home in Calcut- 
ta. Basanta went to see him at once. When he 
entered the sick-room, the brother-in-law was 
moved by such intensity of feeling that despite 
his extreme weakness, he rose up on his bed and 
embraced him. He passed away a short time af- 
ter. Being a man of exceptional qualities his 
death meant a great loss to the family. The 
President of the Mission sent Basanta immediate- 
ly to his home in East Bengal to console them. 
At the same time he told him to reach some def- 
inite agreement with his father about his future 
course of action. 

The father and his entire household were in 
such joy over his coming that they almost for- 
got their grief; and they spent themselves in at- 
tempts to break down his resolution and draw 
him back to the world. They even tried to per- 
suade him to marry. Nothing, however, could 
turn him from his chosen vocation, but he showed 
no impatience at their efforts. He gave of him- 
self generously to every one, playing with the 
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little children, talking over family perplexities and 
difficulties with the older members, and doing 
his utmost to shed brightness and comfort on all. 
Especially did he seek to bring consolation and 
peace to his aging father. Once more, as in his 
boyhood, he sang holy songs to him at the twi- 
light hour; he read aloud the sacred books of 
those earlier days; and shared with him his deep- 
er thoughts. This close spiritual companionship 
was very sweet to the yearning heart of the elder 
man and he longed to have it continue indefinite- 
ly; but a stronger Power was at work, one he 
could not conscientiously oppose. At last his full 
consent to the new life was given; given sadly, 
it is true, but with frankly acknowledged rever- 
ence for his son’s unfaltering dedication to what 
he knew to be a loftier ideal. How fully the son 
has justified his father’s sacrifice is known to all 
those who have followed the Swami’s life of tire- 
less devotion to mankind. It is to be regretted 
that the father did not live to enjoy the fruits of 
this sacrifice, but he was already seventy years 
of age and passed away a few months later. 
While Basanta was in his village home, Swami 
Vivekananda sent for Swami Ramakrishnananda 
to confer with him regarding some important 
matters in the Mission. Swami Ramakrishna- 
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nanda himself related that he had been at the 
Monastery beside the Ganges only a short time 
when Swami Vivekananda inquired of him, 
“What has become of that young Brahmacharin 
who came from Madras and whose _ body 
was so shining and full of light?” Swami Rama- 
krishnananda replied, ‘He is with his family.” 
Swami Vivekananda asked again, “What is he do- 
ing there so long?” Swami Ramakrishnananda 
wrote this to Basanta. The boy had been away 
about a month and was already growing restless 
and eager to be once more at the Monastery, but 
he shrank from inflicting the pain which he knew 
his going would cause his father and the whole 
family. The letter now provided an urgent rea- 
son for cutting short his visit and a few days 
later he was again at Belur. 

It was not long after this that Basanta received 
Sannyas. Swami Vivekananda approached him 
one day as he sat near the banyan tree behind 
the Monastery and asked him abruptly: “Would 
you like to become a Swami?” Basanta was 
overwhelmed with surprise. There were young 

men who had been in the Order three or four 
years, who were still Brahmacharins; and it was 
customary to extend the novitiate over a much 
longer period than he had served. His reply, 
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however, was given without faltering,—he was 
willing to do whatever Swamiji wished, and the 
question implied what Swamiji’s wish was. 

The ceremony of giving Sannyas is never pub- 
lic. It is for the master and disciple alone. The 
formal preparation for it is brief and simple. The 
real preparation has taken place during the va- 
rying probationary interval when the Brahma- 
charin is subjected to many tests and disciplines. 
The Upanishads are full of accounts of disciples 
who served for years on lonely mountain-tops, 
tending the Master’s cattle; or who kept solitary 
vigil beside the sacred fire while the Master made 
long pilgrimage to some distant Shrine. It is told 
that one disciple lived with the great teacher 
Sankaracharya for eleven years before a word 
was spoken to him by the Master. It is through 
such days of patient, undemanding service and 
submissive waiting that the heart is made ready 
to enter the next stage of spiritual life. Here 
and there, however, is found a heart so purged 
and selfless that it has no need of these prepara- 
tory disciplines. 

When the time for initiation is at hand, the 
Brahmacharin begins his preparation by dyeing 
a new cloth flame-color, doubly symbolic,—of the 
purifying fire of renunciation and the flame of 
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wisdom kindled from that fire. In Bengal and 
elsewhere in Northern India the dye is made by 
rubbing a wet stone on a special rock, so hard that 
a saying runs, “the neophyte who has the patience 
to dye his cloth will have patience to bear brave- 
ly all the hardships of his future life of denial.” 
The paste gained by the rubbing is dissolved in 
water and makes a bright orange or gerua color. 
The cloth is dipped in this, hung up to dry and 
laid away for the initiation. 

The day preceding the ceremony, the Brahma- 
charin’s head is closely shaven, all except a small 
lock on the crown of the head. A Brahmin priest 
then comes and performs the regular funeral 
rites, to typify the death of the Brahmacharin as 
a man of the world and his re-birth as a man of 
God; or the passing into another realm of exist- 
ence in which all values are reversed. Hence- 
forth the personal must yield at every point to 
the universal; and giving up, not acquiring, be- 
comes the measure of privilege. 

On the day of the initiation an altar fire is 
lighted and oblations poured upon it as symbols 
of the Brahmacharin’s past, which must be con- 
sumed that a fresh life of selfless consecration 
may spring from the ashes of the old life. The 
master then ties the flame-colored cloth about the 
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loins of the disciple. The religious name is given, 
and the remaining lock on the head is cut to sig- 
nify the severing of all worldly ties, that they 
may be rebound on a loftier, more inclusive spir- 
itual plane. Nothing is destroyed; everything is 
expanded and exalted. The individual’s family 
becomes merged in the larger household of the 
whole human race, which the Sannyasin must 
serve with self-forgetting devotion and impartial 
loyalty. 

It was by such rites as these that on full-moon 
day in January, 1902, Basanta became Swami 
Paramananda. At the ceremony, however, he sat 
by the sacrificial fire between Swami Viveka- 
nanda and Swami Ramakrishnananda who shared 
the sponsorship of his new vocation. Although 
it was Swami Vivekananda who gave him 
Sannyas, it was Swami Ramakrishnananda who 
nurtured and watched over his spiritual life. 
When in the beginning Swami Brahmananda had 
sent him to Madras he had said to him: “Stay 
with Swami Ramakrishnananda for three years 
and everything will be done. Your character will 
be fully formed in every way. Nothing more will 
be necessary.” 

The ceremony of Sannyas over, Swami Vive- 
kananda and Swami Ramakrishnananda each 
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wished to keep the young Sannyasin with him. 
Swami Vivekananda was setting out for Benares 
and asked Basanta to accompany him—he still 
clung to the boyish name. Swami Ramakrishna- 
nanda was returning to Madras and begged so 
insistently to take the boy back with him that 
Swami Vivekananda waived his claim and the 
new Swami once again turned his face to the 
south. 
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YEARS IN MADRAS 


Once more in the familiar lower rooms of the 
ice-house which still served as Monastery, the 
two Swamis resumed their old routine. They rose 
before sunrise, opened the Shrine and carried the 
first offering of the day to the Lord. Often they 
were up at four, to spend the quiet hours before 
dawn in meditation or chanting, and the clear 
sweet voice of the young Swami was heard fre- 
quently in sacred song. There was one morning 
hymn which Swami Ramakrishnananda cared for 
so much that he requested him to sing it every 
morning at waking. When Swami Ramakrishna- 
nanda was nearing his end, he asked if any one 
knew the song. Finding no one who did, he him- 
self wrote out the words remembered through 
constant hearing. Girish Ghose, the great dram- 
atist, set them to music and Swami Ramakrish- 
nananda had them sung as he was passing. Who 
knows what tender memories arose in his mind 
of the one who had sung them to him so often 
at the dawning of the day! 
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To establish a Shrine in India implies unre- 
mitting service of a living Presence. This Pres- 
ence naturally assumes some more definite and 
personal aspect of Divinity. The belief is that, 
so long as our outer life is so intensely personal, 
in our approach to God we must have the ele- 
ment of personality to create a point of contact. 
If we serve an indefinite abstraction of Deity, 
our worship grows cold and alien to our daily 
living. We find all nations and races spontane- 
ously seeking to establish a concrete relation with 
the Supreme by attributing to Him some human 
kinship, such as Father or Mother or Child, or by 
trying to reach Him through some divine incar- 
nation. The Indo-Aryans are careful in their re- 
ligious observances not to suppress or destroy 
this natural tendency. God in each household 
has His appointed place which becomes the cen- 
tre round which the family life revolves. 

No one leaves the house without going to bow 
down at the Shrine and invoke divine protection 
and guidance. No one returns without going first 
of all to greet the Lord. All food is cooked for 
Him and offered in the Shrine before any one 
partakes of it. He is tended as the most revered 
and beloved member of the family. A miniature 
bath is prepared for Him; flowers are grown es- 
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pecially for Him and are daily laid at His Feet 
in worship. Every service that might be ren 
dered a very dear mother or father is given Him 
and no act of the day’s routine is left unrelated 
to Him. To the more rational matter-of-fact Oc- 
cidental mind this may seem like “playing pre- 
tend” with toys. The result achieved, however, 
is conclusive answer to all scoffing, for the Di- 
vine Presence becomes so vivid a reality in India 
that even the most critical are silenced and awed 
by it. 

Thus did the daily activities of the two Swamis 
turn round the Sanctuary. Every thought, ev- 
ery word, every deed had the Lord’s service for 
motive. Not even a glass of water was taken 
without a moment’s pause for a prayer of obla- 
tion. Their whole life was one continuous act 
of worship. Leisure moments were few. There 
were numerous visitors. They began coming at 
six in the morning. Many gentlemen of Madras 
chose the hours between six and eight for their 
visits. Troubles or doubts or questions brought 
them; or simple devotion and friendliness for the 
Swamis. Some came to see the new Swami, for 
Swami Ramakrishnananda talked of him to every 
one, and great was their surprise to find the 
youthful face and figure when from Swami Rama- 
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krishnananda’s words they had been led to ex- 
pect a Sadhu of mature years. 

Then there were the vegetables to cut for the 
curry, the noon meal to prepare, and the ves- 
sels used in the Shrine to wash and polish. When 
Swami Ramakrishnananda was absent for an out- 
side class or lecture, as often happened, all these 
tasks fell to the younger Swami who was over- 
joyed to take them. The sweeper woman too 
came morning and evening to sweep up the heavy 
dust which gathers quickly in a place like Madras 
without rain nine months of the year and not 
over-plentifully supplied with water; and the 
rooms had to be made tidy after she had fin- 
ished. 

The two hours’ reading from the Sankrit Sa- 
cred Writings each afternoon was seldom missed 
and there were occasional guests stopping at the 
Monastery. One of them, a Bengalee gentleman 
who had come from Calcutta for the National 
Congress, was seized with an acute attack of 
cholera while there and the younger Swami in- 
sisted on nursing him through it. The Swami’s 
care of the sick has always had a peculiar quali- 
ty in it. Something seems to flow from the tips 
of his fingers which soothes and restores. Swami 
Brahmananda asked him very often to rub him 
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when he was not well and, I was told, he would 
invariably give a little cry of protest when the 
Swami stopped. Swami Ramakrishnananda said 
to me one day, “Paramananda with his purity 
ought to be able to heal by a single touch,” and 
I was able to tell him of several instances in which 
this had been verified. 

Whatever service he renders, he gives of him- 
self with unstinted generosity. Another’s need 
is reason enough to offer whatever he may have 
to meet it. One of the articles I carried back to 
India was a lovely flame-colored chuddar or 
shawl. When Swami Ramakrishnananda saw 
it his face lighted up and he asked, “Do you know 
the story of that chuddar?” I answered that I 
did not and he continued :— 

“One chilly, rainy day I noticed that 
Paramananda was going about with noth- 
ing but a thin shirt over the upper part of 
his body. I had given him a piece of woolen 
cloth to keep him warm and I asked him where 
it was. He replied evasively, ‘I am not cold.” A 
little later, a boy from the Students’ Home came 
in with the cloth on. I thought he had taken 
it heedlessly and I began to seold him but he told 
me that Paramananda had given it to him saying 
he did not need it. I called Paramananda and 
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asked him why he had done this. His answer 
was, “He came in shivering, he had no shawl, so 
I gave him that one.’ At once I wrote to Swami 
Premananda to send me the best chuddar that 
he could find in Calcutta, and this is what he 
sent.” 

Swami Vivekananda passed away on the fourth 
of July, 1902. His going cast a deep gloom over 
the hearts of the two Swamis and led them to 
withdraw into a still more indrawn meditative 
habit of life. This devout quietude continued un- 
til the end of the year when it was broken by a 
visit from Sister Nivedita. She was on a lecture 
tour with a member of the Order and another 
companion. Her heart also was sore with the 
sense of loss and she was glad to make a long 
pause among those with whom she felt kinship 
of sorrow. The new Swami had been at the Cal- 
cutta Monastery for such brief intervals that she 
had seen little of him. Now the closer daily con- 
tact called forth warm expressions of enthusi- 
asm and affection. She would bring her work and 
sit beside him by the hour, plying him with ques- 
tions about Swami Vivekananda,—what he had 
said and done when the young Swami first came 
to the Ramakrishna Mission. Also she asked him 
much about his own early life. 
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She found many points of resemblance between 
him and Swami Vivekananda and began to call 
him “Baby Swamiji.” The term Swamiji when 
used alone always indicates Swami Vivekananda 
to members and friends of the Mission. Others 
also, especially Swami Ramakrishnananda, often 
spoke of this resemblance and among the gentle- 
men who came to the Monastery the young Swami 
was generally known as “Kunchu Vivekananda” 
(the little Vivekananda). 

Likeness to Swami Vivekananda implies anoth- 
er likeness,—to the statues of Buddha. When I 
was in India, I saw a small bronze figure of the 
Buddha, uncovered during recent excavations 
there, which I mistook for a statue of Swami 
Vivekananda: and when the young Swami accom- 
panied Swami Ramakrishnananda to Ceylon, 
passers-by more than once stopped Swami Rama- 
krishnananda to inquire who the young Sannya- 
sin could be who bore so striking a likeness to 
the famous Daibutzu figure of Buddha in the tem- 
ple of Kamakura. 

Once also the young Swami was followed in 
Bangalore by two youths who believed him to be 
some super-earthly being because of his resem- 
blance to a figure of Buddha they had in their 
house. Afterwards when Swami Ramakrishna- 
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nanda related these two incidents to Swami Brah- 
mananda, Swami Brahmananda replied, “It is true, 
he is very like Buddha in appearance all except the 
big ears.”’ It is an interesting coincidence that 
even as a little boy the Swami had an exceptional- 
ly profound reverence for the Lord Buddha, and 
“Buddha the Compassionate” has been one of his 
favorite themes for lectures since he began his 
public work. 

Other guests followed Sister Nivedita at inter- 
vals and later Swami Trigunatita, on his way to 
America, stopped at the Madras Monastery for 
a fortnight’s visit. Swami Ramakrishnananda 
was away on a lecture tour at the time and the 
full burden of entertaining the honored guest fell 
on the younger Swami. He gave himself up with 
earnest zest to the unusual responsibility, expend- 
ing all his energies in preparing savory dishes of 
great variety for the daily meal. Once when he 
brought to Swami Trigunatita an exceptionally 
delicious cooling drink, the Swami said to him: 
“What do you put into whatever you prepare to 
give it such a special flavor? Your devotion has 
certainly awakened in you the divine instinct so 
that all you do has a special fragrance.” 

There was no bed for Swami Trigunatita, so 
the young Swami gave him his own. When Swami 
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Trigunatita discovered this one night as he was 
retiring, he lay down on the floor and refused to 
take the cot. The young Swami threatened to 
put him on it by force but Swami Trigunatita 
weighed over two hundred pounds and everyone 
laughed, thinking he was jesting. Suddenly, how- 
ever, he stooped, lifted the Swami and laid him 
on the bed to the amazement of all. When Swami 
Ramakrishnananda heard of this he showed no 
surprise, for he often said the young Swami was 
a remarkable combination of the gentleness and 
delicacy of a woman with the strength and firm- 
ness of a man. 

Another visitor of a very different kind was 
brought to the Monastery from Adyar. He was 
an American member of the Theosophical Society 
who had come out to India to study. Something 
in the climate or different conditions of living 
affected his mind; he grew very morose and final- 
ly refused to touch food or drink. When all ef- 
forts to persuade him to eat were without avail, 
they brought him to the Swamis, believing they 
might be able to help him. Swami Ramakrishna- 
nanda also failed to overcome his aversion to 
food, but when the young Swami offered him 
something, he took it without a word. Swami 
Ramakrishnananda seeing this asked the younger 
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Swami, “What have you done to him?” and 
laughingly accused him of “making a magic.” 
After that the young Swami gave him all his 
food. He remained some time at the Monastery 
and gradually recovered. 

The younger Swami’s own health began to 
break under the devitalizing heat of Madras. He 
lost all taste for food and although Swami 
Ramakrishnananda himself went to the bazaar 
and exhausted his ingenuity in trying to find 
something to tempt the waning appetite, the 
Swami grew weaker and thinner every day. A 
devoted friend hoping that a change might bene- 
fit him carried him off to Tanjore. 

There exists a tradition at Tanjore that a very 
wise and holy sage, Agastya by name, has lived 
for many hundreds of years on the bank of the 
sacred river Kavary, which runs through Tanjore, 
coming daily to bathe in the river. And the 
belief prevails that the whole country round about 
is blessed by his illumined thought and life, 
though he keeps himself hidden from view. The 
Swami was eager to go to Tanjore and see for 
himself what was the ground for this tradition. 
During his entire visit he rose every morning at 
two, went to the river, and until three or after 
sat on the bank in meditative vigil, watching for 
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the coming of the sage. One day he had the 
sense of a fleeting vision and he liked to believe 
that he had caught the flash and fragrance of 
Agastya’s saintly presence. 

He spent altogether three weeks at Tanjore. 
On his return another friend took him to the 
Nilgiri Hills and they passed some time at 
Ootacamond, the summer seat of the Madras 
Presidency’s Government. While there the Swami 
formed a close friendship with a gentleman oc- 
cupying a high position in the service of the 
Maharajah of Mysore. This gentleman already 
knew Swami Vivekananda and later he became 
one of the most ardent supporters of the Rama- 
krishna Mission, but he himself told me that noth- 
ing had ever done more to deepen his longing for 
the religious life than the meeting with this pure, 
fresh young Sannyasin, so full of the spirit of 
self-sacrifice and devotion. Their friendship has 
continued and now they are spiritual brothers, 
for the gentleman has become a member of the 
Order. By a striking coincidence an Ashrama 
was established quite recently at Ootacamond and 
this new Swami was put in charge of it. 

The sojourn at Tanjore and in the hill country 
revived the Swami’s strength but the heat of 
Madras again pulled it down and Swami Rama- 
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krishnananda, gravely solicitous over his con- 
dition, decided to take him back to Bengal. It 
was during this journey that an incident occurred 
which revealed Swami Ramakrishnananda’s feel- 
ing about the Swami’s future work. They occu- 
pied a compartment by themselves and, as always 
in Indian railway carriages, there was a con- 
necting washroom. The door of this caught in 
some way while Swami Ramakrishnananda’‘ was 
there, making him prisoner. Although of large 
and powerful build, all his attempts to release the 
door failed and at last the Swami, outside in the 
compartment, determined to free him. With 
supernormal strength, which he always seems 
able to command in emergencies, he gave one 
resolute push, the door flew open with a sudden 
jerk and struck Swami Ramakrishnananda in the 
chest, bruising him quite badly. The Swami was 
grief-stricken to think he should have hurt him 
and reverted to it again and again. Swami 
Ramakrishananda reiterated that he was not hurt. 
Finally, to make his denial more emphatic, he 
said with tender insistence: “You could not hurt 
any one; it is not in your nature. You have come 
to this world for the happiness of many and for 
the good of many.” 

He spoke to me more definitely in the same 
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tenor on more than one occasion when I was in 
Madras. I recall one especially. It had been a 
day of flaming heat. The sun seemed to burn its 
way through tiled roof and solid wooden shutters. 
In the evening after Arati, the vesper service of 
prayer, meditation and the waving of lights and 
incense in the Shrine, a gentleman, closely allied 
with the Monastery, sent his carriage to take us 
to the sea front for a breath of cool air. 
We drove up and down the Marina or ocean 
parkway for awhile. Then we drew up by the curb 
to enjoy the fresh breeze a little longer. 

Swami Ramakrishnananda talked at length of 
the Swami’s work, speaking with frank praise of 
what he was doing. He referred once or twice 
to certain of the Swami’s acts which had been 
misunderstood by some members of the 
Order and he exclaimed as if summing up 
his conversation: “I have not a doubt in 
my mind whatever Paramananda does, he does 
as an instrument in Sri Ramakrishna’s hand and 
it is Sri Gurumaharaj (the great Master) 
working through him. He is a pure clear channel 
for His divine power and follows His will always.” 
Another day he said: “I firmly believe Paraman- 
anda belongs to the immediate group of Sri 
Ramakrishna’s direct disciples and was brought 
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here later in order to carry on the tradition 
longer.” These words seem prophetic in the light 
of the Swami’s subsequent achievement. 

When the travellers reached Calcutta, expert 
advice about the Swami’s health was sought im- 
mediately and they were told that there was noth- 
ing wrong; the young Swami was merely run 
down and in need of rest and nourishing food. 
It was, however, the rainy season when illness is 
rife in Bengal and he fell a prey to typhoid fever. 
His vitality was low, his power of resistance small, 
and there seemed little chance of saving him. 
When the danger was at its height, a strange ex- 
perience came to him. His consciousness with- 
drew from outer surroundings into what seemed 
to be a continuous meditation. 

One day sights and sounds faded away com- 
pletely. He had the sensation of passing out of 
his body to the other side and feeling joy in the 
change; but Swami Premananda came and begged 
his life of Sri Ramakrishna, that he might return 
to work in the world and he came back. Whether 
it was a vision or a dream or an actual experience, 
he was too ill to tell but when he returned from 
it, he felt within him a new and persisting con- 
viction that his life was to be utilized to some 
special end ordained by a higher Power. This 
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impression was intensified subsequently by many 
other unusual experiences both at the hours of 
meditation and at other times. 

It was significant that from now on people be- 
gan to seek him out and ask to be taught by him. 
He was forced into the position of teacher even 
before he had fully regained his health. In 
Howrah, across the river from Calcutta, there 
lived an ardent householder disciple of Sri 
Ramakrishna. His wife also was a devout fol- 
lower of the Master; one son later joined the 
Order; and they considered themselves peculiarly 
blessed whenever any member of the Ramakrish- 
na Mission paid them a visit. It was to this 
home that Swami was sent by Swami Brahma- 
nanda to pass his convalescence. The Presi- 
dent was deeply concerned for his welfare and 
eager to procure the best conditions for his com- 
plete restoration to health. The place also was 
not far distant from the Monastery and it was 
possible for him to watch over the convalescent. 
Also as the Swami grew stronger, he could go 
back and forth at frequent intervals. 

The house, a large and luxurious one, was the 
daily meeting-place for a number of young men, 
drawn there by the eldest son. They were a 
pleasure-loving group, passing their time in smok- 
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ing, card-playing and music. The sudden ap- 
pearance of a Swami with the suggestion of 
austerity which his shaven head and orange cloth 
gave put a check on their gayety. The Swami 
realized they were ill at ease with him and tried 
to break down the barrier they felt, even offering 
to play cards with them. This won him a place 
among them and when they found he played cards 
better than they, winning constantly, they tried 
less to avoid him. He passed every evening with 
them and his new friends fell in the way of asking 
him questions about the religious life and the 
Scriptures, for interest in spiritual things is 
never wholly absent from the Indo-Aryan mind. 
In response the Swami related to them stories 
from the Sanskrit Sacred Writings. One night 
he told them the life of Lord Gouranga, a great 
divine manifestation who lived in India at the 
time of Luther, and the group listened with rapt 
attention. 

Every evening cards were laid aside for a 
longer interval and there was an ever-lengthening 
talk on some holy theme. The interest grew more 
and more keen, till at last one of the group, more 
deeply touched than the others, exclaimed: “Why 
waste our time on cards? We cannot always have 
the Swami with us. Let us make the best of our 
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opportunity.” After that, they would hurry home 
from their offices in Calcutta declaring they had 
looked forward the whole day to the evening’s 
talk and for nearly a month the card party was 
transformed into a class for Scriptural study. The 
head of the house joined the class and said to 
the Swami again and again in amazement: “What 
have you done to these boys? You have succeeded 
in doing in a few days what I have been trying 
to do for years. You must certainly be full of 
electricity.” 

From Howrah the Swami went back to the 
Monastery. Then a letter from his brother urg- 
ing him to come home and remain until his health 
was fully restored led him once more to his native 
village. When he returned to the Monastery 
again, he was strong enough to take his place in 
the daily routine. During this time following his 
recovery more than one test came to him. One 
day an older Swami approached him and began 
to rebuke him harshly for something he had not 
done. The younger Swami kept silent and the 
older Swami grew sterner in his words. Still the 
young Swami said nothing. At last the elder 
Swami exclaimed sharply, “What is the matter 
with you? Are you deaf and dumb that you do 
not speak?” 
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In the evening when the younger Swami was 
washing the dust from his feet before going to the 
Shrine, the older Swami came to him again and 
spoke with the greatest tenderness, saying he 
knew all the time he was not at fault but he 
wished to test his endurance. Also in Madras 
Swami Ramakrishnananda once scolded him for 
something he had not done. It was the only time 
he ever rebuked him. The younger Swami of- 
fered no justification. When Swami Ramakrish- 
nananda discovered his error, he was so dis- 
tressed over it that he scolded the Swami a second 
time for his silence. 

Not long after his return from his native village 
the Swami went back to Madras and the old life 
but a new element had entered into it. 
Swami Ramakrishnananda now talked fre- 
quently of the work that lay before the young 
Swami and he said more than once that his work 
would be in the West. The Swami also was 
conscious of a growing belief that his field of 
work would be in the Occident but he did not 
wish to leave India until he had seen all parts of 
it. The opportunity to do this presented itself 
unexpectedly. A member of the Order was re- 
turning from the West and the Swami accom- 
panied Swami Ramakrishnananda to Colombo to 
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They were entertained at various places in 
Ceylon, after which they journeyed north by slow 
stages. Everywhere they were received with 
great enthusiasm and honor. While I was in 
Bangalore, I heard much of their visit there. For 
ten days they were guests of the Maharajah of 
Mysore. His father, when Maharajah, had done 
much towards making it possible for Swami 
Vivekananda to attend the Parliament of Re- 
ligions in Chicago and the son was eager to keep 
up the tradition by paying worthy homage to 
Brothers of the great Swami. 

They were given a royal welcome. Triumphal 
arches festooned with green garlands and flowers 
were erected along the way by which they were 
to pass. High officials in the Prince’s service met 
them at the railway station; they were driven in 
a State carriage to a bungalow in the royal park 
set apart for their use and special officials were 
appointed to look after their needs and comfort. 
Meetings were arranged and the older Swamis 
delivered lectures to audiences of a thousand or 
more. They were also entertained by various 
Societies. 

Before the visit was over, the Government 
presented the Mission with a tract of land adjoin- 
ing the extensive grounds of an ancient cave 
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Temple on the outskirts of the city and the corner 
stone of a new monastery was laid. There was 
already a branch of the Ramakrishna Mission not 
far off under the direction of Swami Atmananda, 
but the work occupied rented quarters and the 
Government’s donation gave the promise of a 
permanent home for it. The laying of the corner 
stone was carried out with elaborate ceremony. 
The Dewan (prime minister) and many of the 
most important officials in the Maharajah’s 
service were present and great enthusiasm was 
manifest. 

The Swami watched all these festivities as a 
quiet witness. In the various group pictures tak- 
en at the time, he sits garlanded like the others, 
but always with a smile on his face, as of one who 
is assisting at an amusing play. Being the young- 
est of the visiting Swamis, he kept himself in the 
background, but many at Bangalore spoke to me 
of his charm and deep spirituality. The real 
trend of his mind is shown by an incident related 
to me by a physician at Bangalore, a man of 
genuine religious zeal. One afternoon the Swami 
felt the need of rest and preferred to stay quietly 
at home. The doctor asked to remain with him. 
After talking for a while, the Swami began to 
sing holy songs. In the middle of one of them, 
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the physician told me, he passed into a higher 
state of consciousness and continued there for 
some time. When he returned, his face, the 
doctor said, was shining with a light such as he 
had never seen on any other face; but the Swami 
went on singing without a word. 

From Bangalore the Swamis proceeded through 
Puri to Calcutta; thence to SBenares, Agra, 
Allahabad, Almora, stopping in Rajputana as 
guests of a native ruler, then on to Ahmedabad 
and Bombay. Swami Ramakrishnananda had 
left them at Calcutta. The Swami had seen India 
as few see it—India in festal garb, garlanded and 
gay with song and music, for everywhere they 
had been welcomed with acclaim. Now he was 
ready to point his course westward. The member 
of the Mission with whom he was travelling was 
returning to America. He sailed with him on 
November the tenth from Bombay by an English 
steamer. After two weeks in London, they con- 
tinued their journey across the Atlantic and 
reached land in time to hear the Christmas chimes 
ring out from the belfries of New York. 
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INCEPTION OF WORK IN AMERICA 


Swami Paramananda landed in New York two 
days before Christmas, 1906. He seemed to come 
as the spirit of the Christmastide itself. As he 
moved through the halls there was always a 
murmur of song on his lips, and the unvarying 
brightness of his mood and bearing filled the 
house with joyousness. His own face and heart 
were always shining and he could not bear to have 
the least cloud shadow any other face or heart. 

I recall one day of festival at the Vedanta 
Society when all through the early hours of the 
celebration he was restless and weighted. In the 
afternoon he came to my door, his face glowing, 
and exclaimed: “I have found out what was the 
matter. Mr. G. was sitting in his room grieving 
over some bad news but I have cheered him up 
and he is all right now.” At another time one 
of the closer members of the Society had met 
with a serious accident. Her sister was alone 
with her and was wondering how she could reach 
the Swami, when the bell rang and he stood be- 
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fore her with the quiet words, “Do you need me? 
What has happened?” It has always been 
characteristic of him that he hears the silent call 
of the heart as clearly as the spoken call of the 
lips and never fails to respond. 

The ship on which the Swami crossed from 
England was to dock on Sunday morning just at 
the hour of the regular Service at the Vedanta 
Society, so only three of us went from the Society 
to meet him. When the steamer came alongside 
the pier, he was nowhere to be seen. We were 
busy with the luggage when he took his place 
silently among us. This noiseless, unobtrusive 
manner of approach is peculiar to him. His foot- 
step is always soundless and possesses a lightness 
and spring which give the impression of moving 
above the ground rather than on it. He was 
calm and perfectly at ease and he maintained the 
same quietness and simplicity when an hour later 
he faced a large portion of the congregation, who 
had lingered at the Society after the Service in 
the hope of seeing the arriving travellers. 

There was no sign that he was a stranger in 
strange clothes, surrounded by a strange people. 
He spoke English with perfect fluency and gave 
no hint of constraint. Afterwards that picture of 
the tall, slender, serene figure rose before me 
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when an older Swami told me that Swami 
Ramakrishnananda had introduced Swami Para- 
mananda to him with the words, “Here is a boy 
who is absolutely fearless.” Too often we forget 
that our self-consciousness, embarrassment and 
sensitiveness to opinion are minor forms of fear 
which impede our spiritual progress. Only one 
who is untouched by the world and in conscious 
touch with a protective Source can be without 
fear. 

A sudden shift of circumstance soon after the 
Swami’s arrival forced him to take a Sunday 
Service. He conducted it with the greatest ease 
and composure. His rare gift of language was 
apparent even then when for the first time in his 
life he faced a large gathering. After that he 
spoke frequently at Services and the Saturday 
morning class was put in his charge. 

It was in April just four months after his land- 
ing that he made his first contact with Boston 
through a visit to Mrs. Ole Bull. Mrs. Bull, meet- 
ing him for the first time, was strongly impressed 
with his deeply spiritual nature and many gifts 
and in letters to friends in India she compared 
him to Sukadeva. Sukadeva was the son of a 
Brahmin in ancient India. Having received his 
early training from his father, he was sent to the 
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court of a wise king to be taught of him. The 
king, to test him, gave instruction to his guards 
to let the boy’s coming pass unnoticed, and 
Sukadeva sat for three days at the palace gate, 
scorched by the heat of noon, chilled by the cold 
air of night, without food or drink. Such treat- 
ment to a high-caste Brahmin was an ignominious 
affront but the lad sat silent and unconcerned. 

Then courtiers came with silken cloths, jewels 
and sweet perfumes. His body was bathed in 
scented water, laid on a soft couch to rest, and 
savory dishes were brought to break his long fast 
but the boy remained equally unmoved. When 
he was led to the audience chamber, the king gave 
him a goblet full to the brim to carry about the 
great hall. Sukadeva, with dancing girls, 
courtiers, and gay music all about him, went three 
times around the hall without spilling a drop. The 
king then said to him, “Go home, I have nothing 
to teach you.” It was the same enduring calm, 
the same youthful wisdom, which Mrs. Bull 
saw in the Swami and which led her to predict 
frankly that he had a great work to do in the 
West. Even then she urged him to establish a 
Centre in Boston. 

His visit lasted three weeks and not long after 
his return to New York he left again for a sojourn 
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of some length at a Vedanta Retreat established 
a short time before in the Connecticut hills as a 
branch of the New York Society. More than one 
of those who were living there at the time have 
told me what a vital quickening the life of the Re- 
treat received at his coming. He set apart hours for 
morning and evening meditation and all the day 
he was teaching informally, sitting under a near- 
by tree with a sacred book in his hand or walking 
with a happy group up some hillside talking of 
holy things. 

The greatest lesson he taught was by a sixteen 
days’ silence, during which no word passed his 
lips. The power gathered through constant 
higher communion and complete conservation of 
strength made an impression on the lives of those 
who watched him which will never be effaced. 

There was nothing abnormal or strained in his 
mode of living. He wandered through the woods, 
sat for his evening meditation on a flat rock under 
an isolated tree, and gave himself up fully to the 
enjoyment of Nature. He also mingled with those 
about him, but did not speak. A passage from a 
letter written me at this time shows the child- 
like simplicity of his mental attitude. He writes: 

“TI stay out of doors and walk alone in the 
woods, lie down on the rocks and sometimes 
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think, think deeply; all harmless and innocent 
thoughts cross my mind. Sometimes I think as 
if I am a baby lion, maybe motherless, still must 
not be afraid of other animals.” Then follow the 
ringing words now in “The Path of Devotion:” 
“My own experience tells me that strength only 
is religion, strength is truth. Anything that 
makes us weak is sinful. With all our power we 
must avoid that.” 

“T sing,” he writes again: “I sing very loudly 
because there is no mortal to listen. I sing to 
myself. I sing for the satisfaction of my inner 
self. Mostly I sing this song, ‘O Mother every- 
thing is Thy will, Thou doest Thy work. People 
say, I am doing, I am doing. Whatever Thou 
wishest Thou canst do. Not I, not I.’ This is 
the true wisdom. One becomes free after realiz- 
ing this.” 

Another letter reads: “I am after all 
only a little boy, but an innocent boy. What 
Mother wants me to do I do not understand but I 
know I am Her child. I am sure She will guide 
me and protect me. That is all I want. Let the 
whole world stand against me; I do not care. I 
am a soldier, a faithful, true soldier. It is a 
very hard battle; but no great work was ever per- 
formed without the supreme sacrifice.” 
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September found the Swami in charge 
of the Vedanta Society in New York and 
for fifteen months he conducted practically all the 
Services and Classes. He brought a fresh spirit 
of devotion and fervor into the New York work 
and those who gleaned help and blessing from it 
expressed their gratitude by frequent offerings 
of fruit or flowers. Most of the flowers came 
from a florist by the name of Brown who had a 
shop round the corner from the Society. All the 
winter the offerings kept coming and the florist 
grew to know the lithe, graceful figure of the 
Hindu teacher and to look for the friendly word 
from him which he often spoke in passing. Upon 
the arrival of Easter Eve the Swami, returning 
from a walk, found a miniature forest of blooming 
plants and cut flowers before his door with Mr. 
Brown’s own card on which was written, “I have 
sent them so often for others, now I wish to send 
some for myself. Please accept my warm wishes 
for a happy Easter.” 

Every one felt the subtle power of the spiritual 
atmosphere which enveloped the Swami and 
which still surrounds him. His freshness and 
buoyancy, his tender concern for the happiness 
and welfare of those who sought his help could 
not fail to make an irresistible appeal to all hearts. 
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The joy of his presence, one letter declares, could 
have “no other reaction but an accentuated joy” ; 
and another: ‘Your presence in the room with- 
out a word would be an inspiration and a help to 
live the spiritual life.” A lady who had had the 
pleasure of entertaining the Swami in her beauti- 
ful home on the Hudson sent him these words of 
warm gratitude for his visit: “My home seems 
even more radiant since you have honored it with 
your presence. We are truly blessed in knowing 
you and I feel that a man of God has been in our 
midst.” 

“T cannot feel that I should remain silent and 
not try to express that gratitude which I have 
felt in my heart towards you since hearing you 
speak,” another lady writes after meeting and 
hearing the Swami at the house of a friend. 
“What you said seemed to illuminate for me what 
had been a great darkness, and because of that 
I cannot adequately express my gratitude. It 
was a great pleasure to my husband also to have 
met you and we earnestly hope that another meet- 
ing may not be far distant. I think we both feel 
that the message of Truth which you carry is an 
unmeasured blessing and benefit.” 

The Swami had and has now an undaunted way 
of facing difficulties, which carries people 
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through their troubles with a courage amazing to 
- themselves. He does it by changing their atti- 
tude of mind rather than the outer condition. He 
makes the heart superior to its struggles. “I 
owe my very life and reason to your teaching,” 
writes one who had been lifted out of great trial 
and distress, “for things have happened since 
then that I could not have gone through without 
the knowledge taught in your lectures. Every- 
thing is so changed and I owe it all to you. I have 
learned to be the same in pleasure and pain and 
to realize that I am nothing of myself, but that 
Divine Mother can help us to do the impossible 
thing. I depend on Her for everything and She 
never fails me. I am more than grateful to you, 
dear Swami, and bless the day that brought you 
to me.” 

I could multiply such passages indefinitely, for 
letters of recognition and deepest thankfulness 
came constantly and continue to come; but the 
two which follow will suffice, since they seem to 
voice the spirit of them all: ‘Much sunshine and 
joy have come to me as I have watched you live 
the teaching and as I have watched and listened, 
I have felt strengthen in me the aspiration to at- 
tain and to live the only life worth living—life in 
the Spirit. So you see how much I have to thank 
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you for, which I do most heartily.” “If I can only 
reflect upon others a little of the light that shines 
’ upon me from you, then and then only can I hope 
to repay your love and devotion to us all.” 

The Swami’s life moved more quietly dur- 
ing those early days of work. Here is 
a chance picture of his daily routine given 
in one of his letters. He was living in the 
country at the time with a small group of earnest 
members and going to New York when anything 
at the Society needed his special attention. 


“Now I will try to give some news of our life 
here,” he writes. ‘We rise early, take regular ex- 
ercise by rowing; then we have bathing in the 
lake,—morning bath out of doors just like the 
Hindus; then meditation till nine o’clock. Then 
we have our breakfast between nine and ten, 
sometimes even after; then we have our reading 
from Raja Yoga which I finished to-day. We have 
read it all through, Raja, Bhakti, and the lecture 
on Immortality. We all enjoyed it immensely. 
Perhaps to-morrow we will begin ‘Colombo to Al- 
mora.’ Time is spent in this way. We have our 
dinner between five and six-thirty, a real vege- 
tarian dinner. We all enjoy it very much. We 
only have two meals and do not feel the least need 
of another; so you see how Divine Mother has 
drifted us into this kind of regular life, almost 
like the Hindu mode of living. We retire early, 
often before ten.” 


This is another picture given when he was at 
the Society house :— 
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“The day was a pretty busy one for me. In the 
morning I decided on the next lecture list and the 
notice of Sri Ramakrishnananda’s anniversary, 
and I took my usual walk about the reservoir. 
After my lunch, which I take nowadays at one 
o’clock, I rested for a little while; then my en- 
gagements began from two P. M. and kept me 
busy until a few minutes after four. We made 
a new member to-day. Again I shall have to see 
a lady at eight P. M.” 


Nearly always there was a gathering of closer 
members after the mid-week classes, and oc- 
casionally some one would go to a neighboring 
confectioner and bring ice-cream. It was on one 
of these evenings that the Swami composed his 
first English poem :— 


Ice is nice 

And cream is a dream. 
Ice cream 

Is a nice dream 

Of human life. 


These lines, spoken in laughing jest, may offer 
nothing to foretell the exalted and deeply mystical 
poems of his recent volumes, yet even here we 
tind a philosophic hint,—that pleasures of the 
senses are the mere dreams of bodily life. 
Although a gentle gayety was the habitual 
clothing of his mood, there ran beneath always 
a strong undercurrent of prayerful thought. This 
is especially apparent in the letters written during 
this period. At the top of a page we find some 
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simple statement of fact such as this:— 


“The weather has been like spring since yes- 
terday. This morning it rained very hard but 
cleared off towards the afternoon and I took my 
walk around the reservoir. It is nice and warm 
and I was able to walk taking off my hat.” 


And at the bottom of the page we read :— 


“Sincerity and self-sacrifice enable one to re- 
ceive His blessings. Although the Lord is merci- 
ful to all beings equally, yet it is impossible to 
grasp His loving blessings unless we are pure and 
sincere. All glory must go to Him. Offer all the 
honor and respect and love you receive from peo- 
ple at His Divine Feet and you shall never create 
any bondage for yourself. That is the secret. 
Never forget this and you will never make any 
mistake.” 


Or in other letters these words :— 


“My whole life is a struggle to serve Him with 
pure and unselfish love. I shall do the same as 
long as life remains in the body. I can only do 
and die. To the fruits I have no right. As long 
as I live I will try to live the life; never mind 
what others say. I am a Sannyasin bold, a baby 
lion. Infinite strength is behind me, who can 
touch me? Iam pure. I am free. I am a child 
of Mother Divine; there is my life, there lies all 
my strength. Must live boldly, work boldly 
and die boldly. Fear is weakness, fear is sin. I 
have nothing to do with that. I must struggle 
as long as I live; no matter if I fail thousands of 
times, still must get up with fresh vigor and 
courage. Life is a struggle, one must be bold 
enough to stand everything.” 


“Pray for me that I may be able to serve Him 
in the right way and in the right spirit. Oh, how 
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I wish to serve Him and his children. But it is 
not possible to do unless we are thoroughly un- 
selfish. But never mind, life is a constant strug- 
gle, and even if we fail hundreds of times, still 
must get up with fresh vigor to struggle. This 
is the way we should be. No weakness, no weep- 
ing, but strength and courage.” And in an exal- 
tation of self-sacrifice, he adds: “We shall have 
to die some day or other, those who are crucified 
are indeed very lucky, they meet a really honora- 
ble death. Oh, there is a great happiness in it. 
You know very well this is my path.” 


When he was able to render the smallest as- 
sistance, he was child-like in the simplicity and 
spontaneity of his joy. 


“We had a very good gathering this morning,” 
he writes, “and the lecture was on ‘God-Vision.’ 
After the lecture and announcements I made a 
little appeal to the audience for the famine strick- 
en souls in India. It had a very good effect, as 
we got seventy-five rupees at once. Wasn’t that 
splendid? Oh, it made me so happy. Whenever 
I can do any service to Him by serving His chil- 
dren that makes me happy. I am so glad to tell 
you that I sent this morning to our President 
two hundred rupees for the Famine Relief.” 


One Sunday afternoon some strolling negro 
singers came and sang beneath the window. 
Their voices were unusually melodious and we 
dropped a coin to encourage them. They sang 
for some time and the Swami was about to throw 
down an additional five-cent piece, when he sud- 
denly closed the window and exclaimed: “No, 
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that will buy a meal for two hungry mouths in 
India. Let us start an Indian Fund with it.” We 
took a candy box, cut a slit in the top, printed on 
it, “For the hungry of India,” and placed it at the 
door of a small private chapel he had arranged. 
Before long there were more than fifty dollars 
in the box; and it was touching to see the 
Swami’s delight when a few weeks later he tied 
the dimes, quarters, halves, bills and one shining 
gold piece in a handkerchief and gave it to me to 
carry to India. Converted into rupees and annas, 
it made a generous sum and fed many famished 
mouths. 
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FIRST PRINTED WORKS 


The Swami’s first book came out in December, 
1907, a little less than a year after his landing. 
It was not meant to be a book at all. I was spend- 
ing the summer months in the Catskills, busy pre- 
paring for press Miss Waldo’s notes of Swami 
Vivekananda’s teachings given at Thousand Island 
Park and published later as “Inspired Talks.” It 
was a moment of grave crisis with me and the 
Swami sought to sustain me in every way pos- 
sible. His frequent words, stirring and vital be- 
cause they came from one who lived them, car- 
ried me over the difficult places and made the 
darkest hours bright with the satisfaction of con- 
quest. Such appeals as these rendered defeat or 
faltering impossible :— 


“Do not be discouraged or disheartened; do 
everything fearlessly ; never mind for the future.” 


“Die like a hero-mother, fighting for the 
ruths: 


“Be bold and fearless. Never mind if thousands 
of Paramanandas die before you, still stand firm 
and never give up. Oh, what a great thing it is 
to have love and devotion for the Lord. It is the 
only thing that can make one happy.” 
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‘Do what is right, do what is strengthening, do 
what is purifying, do what is uplifting and die 
quietly.” 


“You must always remain steady now and try 
to be cheerful. Remember this, we must not take 
up the true path for anybody’s sake or give it up 
for any one’s sake, but must do it for the sake of 
itself, and must stick to it as long as we live. 
Pray to the Lord to give us strength and light so 
that we may always serve Him in following the 
right path. Never mind if we die in the path, 
but never, never we shall give it up through weak- 
ness. Jat Guru! (Victory to the Master)” 


And again :— 


Nothing is permanent in this transitory world. 
So we must bear patiently everything, knowing 
that it is only for a few days. Happiness is 
transitory, so also misery. If I do not accomplish 
anything at all, let me die on the battlefield. Oh, 
there is a little happiness in that. Pray for this 
child that he may remain always true to his word. 
That is religion and that is my mission.” 


I fell in the way of copying the instructive por- 
tion of each letter in a little note book. One day 
at the noon hour of meditation it flashed across 
my thought that such life-giving words should 
not be for one only; and with the suggestion there 
Sprang into my mind ready-made the preface as 
it appeared later. When I returned to New York 
in September, I told the Swami of my note book 
and of my plan for it. His child-like pleasure was 
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delightful to see. There was no vanity in it, no 
thought that he was to have something in print; 
only deep joy that what he had done so lovingly 
for one might prove a help and blessing to many. 

This is, I believe, the strength of the book, that 
the words were written for a single striving heart. 
It is the traditional Aryan way of giving teach- 
ing, hallowed by a long line of holy sages. The 
Upanishads are only a sacred record of what 
Yajnavalkya taught the king, or what Satyakama 
Gabala told an eager disciple beside the sacrificial 
fire. I have always thought that the reason St. 
Luke is the most living of the three narrative 
Gospels is because it was written solely that 
Theophilus “might know the certainty of those 
things in which he had been instructed.” 

Work began soon after on the little book, as it 
was always called. There was nothing to do to 
the text. That was left untouched except that it 
was classified and arranged in chapters; but the 
prayers, salutations and litany at the end had to 
be selected and translated from the Sanskrit by 
the Swami. The manuscript was ready for the 
printer in November and came out just a month 
later under the title “The Path of Devotion.” It 
met with immediate success and since then has 
gone through many editions. A large number of 
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the best critics in the country gave it favorable 
reviews; and like the Swami’s later works it was 
compared to Thomas a Kempis and to other de- 
votional classics. 

“Unity”, Kansas City, wrote of it:— 

“This little volume consists chiefly of extracts 
from letters written solely to meet an individual 
need, but the wisdom is for all and will prove most 
helpful to the earnest student of the Higher Life. 
The Chapter headings show plainly the practical 
character of the contents—Devotion, Purity, 
Steadfastness, Fearlessness, Self-Surrender. A 
spirit of deep religious fervor and strength 
permeates the whole book, and reminds one of 
‘Brother Lawrence.’ It is a book to be read with 
profit.” 

And ‘The San Francisco Call” said:— 

“The purpose of the author is to furnish sug- 
gestions that will solve the problems of the day 
as they arise. The author breathes a spirit of 
deep Oriental religious fervor that has for its 
Occidental prototype nothing this side of the de- 
votees of mediaeval times. The style of the book 
is so simple that one scarcely realizes it comes 
from the pen of a man of the East.” 

A clergyman having a parish in Cleveland saw 
a review of the book in the “Cleveland Plain 
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Dealer,” sent for it, and after reading it, wrote 
to the Boston Centre:— 

“ “The Path of Devotion’ by Swami Paramanan- 
da is indeed a revelation. In most of my books are 
to be found marked passages, to which I can turn 
for comfort or inspiration, but when I read ‘The 
Path of Devotion,’ I felt that I could mark the 
book in but two places,—at the beginning and at 
the end. Every sentence is alive with Divine Fire, 
every word is illuminated. No matter at what 
page you open the book, you will find there a 
message from the Divine Mother to you! Itisa 
book that will never grow old. You may read the 
same page to-day, to-morrow and for many days 
to come, yet each time you will find a hidden 
treasure, some priceless gem that before escaped 
your attention. The book is my pillow-companion. 
It rests me, it gives me courage; it opens to me 
new avenues of strength, hope and aspiration.” 

Since its appearance the book has been trans- 
lated into many languages. The first foreign ver- 
sion was in French. A letter was received at the 
Boston Centre from a Swiss lady and gentleman, 
asking how they could reach the Swami and ob- 
tain from him permission to translate the “Path 
of Devotion” into French, adding that they had 
derived such untold benefit from it themselves 
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that they wanted to share their blessing with 
their fellow-countrymen. We sent an immediate 
answer and by return post came this reply :— 

“Gryon, May 15th: Your letter was a very 
joyful surprise. We had no idea that Swami 
Paramananda was with you and the prospect of 
his visit to our Peace Retreat fills us with joy. 
You may be certain we shall look upon him as an 
honored guest and I myself will look after his 
personal comfort. His presence will certainly be 
a great blessing. We feel very grateful to God 
for it.” 

This was followed by another letter addressed 
to the Swami himself. It ran:— 

“Four years ago in December, we went to India, 
hoping we might be led to a true teacher. Owing 
to a very unexpected trial, necessitating our im- 
mediate return to Switzerland, we started home 
again almost at once; but we took with us a 
precious little book, ‘The Path of Devotion,’ which 
we learned to love dearly. In the boarding-house 
where we stayed in Calcutta was a very sympa- 
thetic, very brave young lady. On parting, we 
received from her as a gift the ‘Path of De- 
_ votion.’ The little book has taught us many pro- 
found lessons and encouraged us in going the full 
length of our conviction as to the necessity of 
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First hurried draft of lines sent on a card with flowers to a little 
boy who had lost his life nearby. The lines were from his poem ‘The 
Altar Flower’’ and read: 


“Thy immortal soul of sweet perfume 

Hath risen to the throne of thy Lord; 

Thou art no more separate from Him. 

Thy humble heart hath taught me a 
holy secret,— 

Yea, thou hast given thine all!’’ 


FIRST PRINTED WORKS 


dropping the world. Our friends are happy to 
possess the book. Our sister says she reads in 
it every day. I cannot tell you how many times 
we have read it and drawn inspiration and fresh 
courage from it. God bless you for it. 

“Now about the translation of it. We need 
such a book in French. The young lady who 
wished to translate it has a very good knowledge 
of English and French, but her thought is not at 
all trained along spiritual lines. Should you think 
we are better qualified, we should be very happy 
to undertake the work ourselves. I was a Pro- 
fessor of English in a Training College, and also 
possess French Diplomas, one from the Paris 
University. We are in great need of such books 
in the French language, for orthodox theology is 
behind the times. My husband will help me in the 
translation; he is a great lover of the Bhagavad- 
Gita. We both hope you will visit us if you come 
abroad.” 

The book was not translated by them, but by 
friends in Florence. 

I took with me a large case containing copies 
of the new book when I went to India three weeks 
after it appeared in print, and it found the same 
appreciation there as in America. The Dewan or 
Prime Minister of Mysore was so impressed with 
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the purity and beauty of its English and the rare 
quality of its spirit that he wanted to make it one 
of the text books in the Mysore schools. He re- 
quested me to write the Swami and ask him to 
have a cheap school edition printed; but un- 
fortunately the delay in doing this caused the | 
plan to fall through. A school in Northern India, 
however, did adopt it as a text book. The morn- 
ing I arrived in Madras, as we drove along the 
ocean front, I asked Swami Ramakrishnananda 
what he thought of the little book. He replied: 
“Tt is grand. It sounds like Swamiji (Swami 
Vivekananda). It has the same ring and spirit. 
I am proud of the boy.” 

The Indian Review of Madras wrote of it: “The 
words are so alive that they seem rather spoken 
than written. No one can read the book without 
gaining a new impetus for the spiritual life and 
fresh courage to meet the difficult conditions of 
life in the world.” ‘The Hindu”, leading daily of 
Madras, gave it a whole column and many other 
Indian publications printed admirable notices 
of it. 

Swami watched all this as a quiet witness. His 
attitude is best shown in the following fragment 
of a letter written to me at the time:— 


“It is through Mother’s blessing that your ef- 
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fort on the little book was possible. I never take 


any credit about it. The most curious thing about 
it is that I never feel that I am the author of that 
book. I read it with the same loving feeling and 
respect as I do the beloved Master’s works. To 
me it is the same breath that breathes through 


this, too. As far as my abilities are concerned, | 


the same feeling I still hold and in same position 
I stand to say sincerely, I have no power or any- 
thing of my own, but everything in me comes di- 
rect from Him. As the days pass I find this feel- 
ing firmly rooted in me. How can I help seeing 


it? All the lectures, the talk and praise that 


come before me make me convinced every day of 
that wonderful Power. It is wonderful, indeed; 
irresistible. Those who have eyes to see it will 
be fearless and blissful. 

“Divine Mother will protect me. Without Her 
Grace nobody can do any good work. Let us not 
forget that, then we shall always be on the safe 
side. Man is in danger when he forgets his Di- 
vine Mother and runs after worldly things.” 


Surrender and humility were then, as they are 
to-day, accented notes in the Swami’s nature. 
They mark the rhythm of all his thought and 
action. The whole course of his life is shaped by 
a spiritual force far down within his soul. Until 
the urge rises from that inner depth, he waits 
and may appear to lack in decision; but when 
the impulsion comes, he moves swiftly, unswerv- 
ingly, with a decisiveness and certainty which 
seem bred of second sight. I have known him to 
cross an ocean or a continent impelled by a sud- 
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den intuition, which justified itself later in some 
event at the time entirely unsuspected. 

Such surrender implies by natural sequence 
great lowliness of heart. It leads one to write 
such words as these: 


“Thousands like me may die in this moment, 
| but that won’t do any harm to this vast world. 
\ Truth is deathless and that will shine forever. Be 
‘bold and face the truth. If you have got an Ideal 
' give your life for the realization of it. We must 
sacrifice our lives for our Ideal. It is no weak- 
ness, it is no hypocrisy, but sincere love and 
_ strength that will make us worship the Lord.” 


The Swami’s next book was “The True Spirit of 
Religion is Universal,” now out of print. It was 
written originally at the request of the editor of 
a magazine for his publication and it appeared 
there before it was brought out as a booklet. 
Then followed the “Vedanta in Practice.” I had 
taken down his lectures during his first season in 
New York. These notes I carried with me on my 
voyage to India, writing them out each day as the 
ship steamed through the Suez Canal, the Red 
Sea and Indian Ocean. On my arrival I mailed 
back what transcriptions I had made and later I 
received this comment from the Swami:— 


“S. has written you about my mind being ab- 
sorbed with a new thought. One day I was going 
over an extract of my lecture on ‘Idols and 
Ideals.’ I found it interesting and liked it very 
much. Then I read the other extract on ‘Building 
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of Character,’ which I thought also could be made 
into a good article by adding more. Then I started 
to write a new article on ‘Spiritual Life’ which is 
now nearly complete. At first I thought of keeping 
this as a surprise to all and you too, but I beg 
you not to say anything about it to anybody. An- 
other thing, if you can work on those notes you 
have of my lectures and classes and send them to 
me, it will be of great help. I feel Master’s power 
a os in this, and if it is so it will come out all 
right.” 


The article on “Spiritual Life,’ was used as the 
opening chapter of the new book. When the 
Swami was at work preparing it the friend with 
whom he was stopping at Lake Hopatcong wrote: 
“The Swami has been working hard and his brain 
is tired. In two days he has written about 17,000 
words on ‘Spiritual Life’ and is entirely absorbed 
in it. He says please keep this to yourself en- 
tirely until it is accomplished; nobody should 
know anything about it.” 

It was while the Swami was in India in 1911 
that his next book “The Way of Peace and Bless- 
edness” was made ready for publication. Like 
“The Path of Devotion” it consisted chiefly of 
passages from letters, written me while in India, 
with the addition of a few notes of class talks, 
and prayers which I had taken down with his lec- 
tures. The Swami wrote me from India at that 
time suggesting that I use this material for a 
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“Book of Daily Thoughts,” but it had already been 
given another shape; and the suggestion has only 
now reached fruition, fifteen years after it was 
conceived. 

A later proof of the extended reach of these 
earlier works of the Swami came in the form of 
a request from the Clovernook Institute for the 
Blind to put “The Way of Peace and Bless- 
edness” into Braille. This interesting account in 
connection with it was received from a prominent 
social worker in Boston :— 

“Dear Swami: No word has come from Helen 
Keller since she got on the midnight train last 
October with her Braille copy of ‘The Way of 
Peace and Blessedness’ under her arm, declaring 
she was going to read it as soon as she got into 
her berth. I wish you might have seen her here 
the day she came from New York to make her 
plea for care for the aged deaf-blind people of 
New England at the dinner that opened the cam- 
paign for funds. She came in the afternoon to 
rest for a few hours at our Guild, and had tea up- 
stairs quietly with Miss Kennedy and me. It has 
always interested me to see how surely she walks, 
and how fearlessly, into any new surroundings. 
This time it brought to mind the lines she had 
written on the photograph of herself she had 
sent :— 
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‘One soft hand blinds our eyes, 
The other leads us safe and slow: 
O love of God most wise!’ 


“We laid your book in her lap, and I wish I 
could picture her as she sat there in the big chair 
reading aloud to us as she slipped her finger tips 
along the Braille lines. ‘Through the blessings of 
the Supreme, may our life be fruitful,’ and so on 
to ‘May we serve God alone with our whole heart 
and soul,’ where she stopped to say, ‘Oh, this book 
is my creed.’ 

“ “Tell me about Mr. Swami who wrote this 
book,’ she said. She could not quite pronounce 
the syllables of your name from the Braille, but 
when she put her finger tips against my lips, she 
repeated it correctly the very first time. ‘What a 
beautiful name! What does it mean?’ she asked. 
I repeated your poem ‘Surrender’ to her, Miss 
Thomson, her secretary, spelling it swiftly and 
smoothly into her curved hand as I gave it, and 
she said, ‘I love that. He is like Tagore, is he 
not.’ 

“When tea came, she had to lay her ‘Treasure,’ 
as she called it, aside. ‘But,’ she said, ‘I shall read 
it when I get into my berth on the train tonight.’ 
Just before she left for the train, we gave her 
some milk and fresh sponge cake, and with her 
little lunch before her she said, ‘Now tell me some 
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more about Swami Paramananda.’ She approved 
the idea of having some of your poems done in 
Braille on cards.” 

Clovernook Institute has also asked recently to 
put into Braille some of the Swami’s poems. 
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BEGINNINGS OF WORK IN BOSTON 


The Swami’s first Christmas was spent in New 
York, also the second. The third was celebrated 
at Mrs. Ole Bull’s house in Cambridge. Sister 
Nivedita and Sir J. C. Bose, the famous botanist, 
with Lady Bose were also there; and Sister 
Nivedita arranged a Christmas Eve Service in the 
truly eclectic inclusive spirit of Vedanta. Holy 
Ganges water stood in a porcelain shell held by a 
Christian angel; the Swami, who conducted the 
Service and gave the final prayer, chanted Vedic 
texts in Sanskrit and sang Bengalee hymns to the 
Divine Mother. Other guests sang carols of 
Jesus and Mary; Nivedita herself read the narra- 
tive of the Nativity as given in St. Luke; and at 
the close she requested the Swami to bless all 
present with the Ganges water that she herself 
had carried all the way from India. 

This Service, however, was not the chief motive 
of the visit to Cambridge. In a letter of Decem- 
ber 8th, 1908, written to me in India, we read: 
“This is just a line to tell you I am going to 
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Boston and I leave New York on Friday. Pray 
to the Mother that this new career which I am 
undertaking may be Her own work. May I feel 
that alone.” With Mrs. Bull’s invitation for the 
holiday season she had sent an urgent request 
that the Swami come prepared to remain per- 
manently in Boston and start a Centre. Remem- 
bering a chance remark of Swami Vivekananda 
that Boston was the most difficult and the most 
worth while place in America, he felt favorably 
inclined toward the proposal. His decision was 
somewhat shaken when he discussed the matter 
with Mrs. Bull and Sister Nivedita. 

Anxious to sponsor the new work, they had 
mapped out a detailed and rigid plan for it in 
which politics were mingled with religion. To 
move by human calculation was totally alien to 
the Swami’s habit of life. He knew but one Guide, 
the unfailing, all-wise Power speaking in the 
silence of his soul; and he had always gone for- 
ward spontaneously and planlessly, attentive only 
to That. Any other method, he felt confident, 
would hamper his free action and predestine the 
new undertaking to failure. He determined, there- 
fore, to set out independently and look to God 
alone. “I will begin the work in strength, not in 
weakness,” he writes in another letter. “I will 
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try my best to do it; and if help does not come 
from anywhere, I will try to be contented, think- 
ing it is the Mother’s will.” 

The Swami was unfamiliar with Boston, but he 
knew some Hindu students and he determined to 
join them. They were living in a shabby lodging- 
house in Appleton Street. The place was unclean; 
the bathroom, used by many people, was ill-kept; 
and the only accommodation available was a cot 
in the public parlor. He left his trunk at the ex- 
press office, put aside his usual traditions of liv- 
ing and met the situation with cheerful courage. 
He began a search for more suitable quarters at 
once. At the end of three days he was able to 
move into an inexpensive lodging in St. Botolph 
_ Street. It was clean and decent but far from 
comfortable, and the months spent there were 
months of real hardship. 

The house was not sufficiently heated and 
sometimes he had to break the ice in his water 
pitcher in the morning before he could wash. He 
ate in cheap restaurants and not infrequently, 
when he did not find one where he chanced to be, 
he went dinnerless or supperless to a class or 
lecture engagement. His passing comment in a 
letter to me in India at this time was: “As you 
see, I am working in Boston—working for a new 
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Centre. You know how hard it is to build up 
something in the midst of strange people, and one 
must go through certain discomforts and hard- 
ships.” This was not a complaint, for whenever 
he is left free to shape his mode of living, the 
Swami always shows himself indifferent to physi- 
cal ease. 

Now and then his letters contained amusing in- 
cidents of his daily round. The humor of them, 
however, was lost on Swami Ramakrishnananda. 
They only made him uneasy for the Swami’s wel- 
fare. When he heard that he was making a meal 
on “one egg and buttered toast,” called across the 
half partition of a dairy lunch, he grew gravely 
solicitous and said to me: “Write to Paramananda 
that he must eat enough. If he lacks for money . 
we will send it from here.” This gave me a new 
glimpse of the warmth of his love for the Swami, 
for the Monastery at Mylapore was none too pros- 
perous at that time, and ampler meals in Boston 
would mean poorer ones in Madras. The Swami 
on his side was equally concerned for Swami 
Ramakrishnananda’s well-being and out of the lit- 
tle he had, through unremitting denial, he suc- 
ceeded in saving a generous sum, badly needed for 
building repairs at the Madras Monastery. 

The Swami was eager to be at work. But how 
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and where to begin? He had brought with him 
from New York a letter of introduction to a lady 
living on Commonwealth Avenue. When he pre- 
sented it, he found that a death had just occurred 
in the family, so he withdrew at once, merely 
leaving the letter with his card. A few days later 
he received a cordial invitation from the lady to 
lunch with her. She was an ardent Swedenborgian 
and a large class for the study of Swedenborg’s 
writings met almost daily at her house. After 
the luncheon she requested the Swami to remain 
for the afternoon and address the class. Then he 
was urged to return and give another talk on the 
following morning. 

After this second talk a member of the class, 
who lived not far away near the Charles River 
embankment, asked if he would speak in her 
home. She was leaving town and Wednesday was 
the only available day. As it was then Monday, 
it did not seem possible in two days to gather to- 
gether a large number; but cards were sent out 
and forty-five responded, many of them, being 
prominent people of Boston. The outcome of the 
meeting was significant. The Swami’s simple and 
direct way of giving his message created an im- 
mediate and deep impression; a regular class for 
the study of concentration and meditation was 
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formed and many joined. A lady in Waltham 
organized another class; a course of: drawing- 
room lectures was arranged at a delightful home 
in Milton, a suburb of Boston; he was also invited 
to lecture at the Public Library in Lynn; and soon 
his time was so filled that he sometimes had three 
meetings in one day and often two. 

On his own initiative he engaged a hall on 
Huntington Avenue and announced a series of 
Sunday afternoon lectures. The hall seated about 
two hundred; it was full the first Sunday and peo- 
ple were most hearty in their enthusiasm. Mrs. 
Bull was there and as she grasped the Swami’s 
hand warmly after the lecture, her appreciative 
remark was: “You have an unusually happy way 
of presenting the teaching. Another might say _ 
the same thing, yet he would antagonize.” The 
basic unifying note sounding through all the 
Swami’s teaching now, sounded then too and she 
had caught its ring. 

There was a break in his Boston activities at 
the beginning of March. He was asked by the 
New York Vedanta Society to come there and 
conduct the celebration of Sri Ramakrishna’s 
birthday; but before he left, an effort was made 
to create an organized Centre in Boston. A meet- 
ing was called after the final Sunday lecture be- 
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fore his going, and there was much discussion of 
officers and ways and means. While he was gone, 
those who had started this new departure, 
changed the hall for the public meetings and en- 
gaged from another Society the use of two rooms 
for the classes and the sale of literature. 

The Swami always felt that this gave the new 
work a perceptible check. The attempt to organ- 
ize was premature and contrary to his normal 
method. It has always been his custom to let his 
work outgrow itself and demand new and expand- 
ed conditions by its inherent need. He never 
forces growth. He lets the petals of the blossom 
of his effort drop off through the swelling of the 
fruit. His course has been like the slow upward 
push of a long-lived tree. That is why in all his 
work there has been no halting or falling back, no 
boisterous glory and also no failure or defeat; but 
a gentle, unswerving, continuous going forward 
to the highest ends with undaunted steadfastness. 
The results visible to-day are too obvious to re- 
quire definition. 

It took some weeks to regain the lost momen- 
tum caused by the visit to New York and the 
change of place for the Sunday lecture. When 
the season closed, however, the Swami felt fully 
justified in continuing his work another season. 
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The struggle to establish it had not been a light 
one. The bodily hardships formed only a small 
part of the difficulties encountered. Swami 
Ramakrishnananda followed the Swami’s progress 
with the tenderest interest. Once when the week- 
ly mail brought word of the happy solution of a 
perplexing problem, he exclaimed with triumph- 
ant satisfaction: “Now the boy has won his 
spurs.” And another day when he learned that a 
trying situation had been overcome, he said to 
me: “There is no doubt that Paramananda was 
born with realization. Otherwise he could not re- 
main so steady under all circumstances.” 

The next summer was passed at the pleasant 
home in Milton where he had given the course of 
drawing-room lectures in the early spring. His 
hostess had come one day near the middle of May 
and carried him off from his lodging for a fort- 
night’s visit. The first fortnight stretched into 
a second, then a third and fourth, until the sum- 
mer was over and he had not gone anywhere, ex- 
cept once or twice to New York or Greenacre for 
brief periods. He was even dissuaded from a 
contemplated visit to England. His hostess was 
reluctant to let him go, feeling the blessing of so 
rare a guest, who with his youthful gayety and 
gentle wisdom had brought new freshness of life 
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into her home. It had always had for her the 
sanctity of a sanctuary and the Swami’s presence 
seemed a new consecration. 

Often he was up and out at six in the morning, 
singing his way through the tangle of phlox and 
poppies in a lovely garden lying in a little hollow 
below the terrace, with a tiny lake beneath tall 
trees not far away. Now and then he found his 
hostess there before him, scraping the grass from 
flower-edged paths or pulling weeds from over- 
grown beds; and they would talk together, some- 
times playfully, sometimes of graver things. Then 
there were long philosophic discussions on the 
curved seat beside the trickling fountain outside 
the open-air dining-room; or they would sit on the 
terrace in the moonlight and the Swami would 
tell them of life in India. They also read much 
aloud, especially in the evening. 

His hostess however was not selfish with her 
unusual guest. She sought to share him in vari- 
ous ways. A close friend was invited to spend 
the whole summer with them, and many others 
were asked for luncheon, dinner, tea, and for 
breakfast even. Out of these numerous meetings 
came a few vital contacts, made with people who 
penetrated beneath the outer charm of the 
Swami’s winning personality to the deeper inner 
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charm, which gave the shining light in his eyes, 
the radiance to his smile, the serenity and gentle- 
ness to his manner. They sensed he had a lofty 
message and they asked for it. 

Among these was a gentleman of Milton who 
was shut away from active life by bodily illness. 
The wife had been strongly attracted to the 
Swami and had asked him to come to see her 
husband. The Swami went and made a delightful 
friend. He found the gentleman deeply interested 
in the Upanishads and much discouraged over the 
poor translation of them he had at hand. He 
begged the Swami to translate them and write a 
commentary. It was this friendly suggestion 
which led to the Swami’s subsequent translation 
of the Upanishads and the Bhagavad-Gita. 

‘This summer at Milton was followed by others, 
and it was interesting to watch the gradual trans- 
formation of the house, through the Swami’s sub- 
tle silent influence, from an acknowledged centre 
of social and intellectual activity to a quiet forest 
hermitage, not unlike the woodland retreats of 
ancient India. Although the house was not iso- 
lated, it was so placed in the property and the 
grounds were so laid out and planted that it gave 
the sense of great remoteness and seclusion. The 
rooms were crowded with pictures, ornaments, 
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and old embroideries, collected during frequent 
journeying in Europe. The second summer every- 
thing of secondary artistic value was put away, 
leaving spaces in which to enjoy more fully what 
remained. Entertainments were reduced to a 
minimum, and only those were invited to the 
house who were in sympathy with the new order 
of things. 

The third summer all servants were given up, 
to create a freer atmosphere for meditation and 
study, and the members of the community family 
divided the labor of the household. Each one 
took care of his or her own room; some washed 
dishes, others the pots and pans; and the hostess 
herself did the cooking. We shelled peas or peeled 
carrots on the verandah, while the Swami ex- 
pounded the Upanishads, or explained the Bible, 
giving to Christ’s teachings the deeper interpre- 
tation of an Oriental. These informal hours 
proved the seed of an interesting course of 
lectures on “The Bible in the Light of Vedanta” 
delivered at the Centre in Boston the following 
winter. 

We swept and dusted, weeded and sewed; then 
when the morning’s work and study were done, 
we played croquet or other games on the lawn in 
the little valley below, with lemonade under the 
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trees to quench the thirst of both victor and van- 
quished. The Swami’s side was invariably victori- 
ous. To be his opponent meant sure defeat. An art- 
ist who joined the family the third summer grew 
so grimly determined to win at least one set of ten- 
nis that he used to go elsewhere to practise, com+ 
ing back each time expecting success; but he al- 
ways lost the set, although occasionally he won a 
game. He made an important addition to our life, 
for he had a remarkable gift for improvising on 
the piano, and our conversation in the evening had 
frequent melodious interludes of music. 

Sometimes he played at the evening Service, 
but more often it was the hostess herself; for the 
hour of sunset was an hour of prayer with us al- 
ways. We had made a lovely Chapel in the studio 
on the upper floor. The Swami is seldom anywhere 
for long without creating a place of worship. This 
one was beautiful with church embroideries and 
hangings; an altar stood at one end, lovely and 
fragrant with flowers from the garden; a temple 
lamp threw a ruddy glow over everything; and 
when the evening hymn sounded out from the lit- 
tle organ brought from the music room, we 
seemed very far from the pains and dis- 
tresses of the world and very near to the heart of 
God. 
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People began to envy our happy simple life, 
with its wholesome mingling of work, play and 
prayer. Now and then some one was asked to 
make a part of the family for a week or two and 
gain a new impetus from the spiritual lesson 
which the Swami’s daily living never fails to give. 
Occasionally there were two or three such guests, 
but we were seldom more than six. The house 
provided an ideal setting for the Swami and his 
teaching and became a second home for the 
Boston work as it gradually took form. It was 
once more an organized centre not of social, but 
of spiritual activity; and the one who presided 
over it has been ever since one of the Swami’s 
ablest assistants and one of his staunchest 
friends. 
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CENTRE IN WASHINGTON 


The Centre in Washington may be said to have 
been brought into existence by the raw chill 
winds of Boston. When Swami began his second 
season in Boston he was constantly hampered in 
his public speaking by a cough and hoarseness. 
The hardships of the previous winter and con- 
tinual exposure in going about to so many widely 
separated classes and lectures had left their mark 
upon his constitution and he was strongly advised 
not to spend a second winter in the harsh climate 
of New England. Washington had always seemed 
to him an especially favorable place for a Centre 
because of its cosmopolitan, non-commercial 
character ; the climate also was mild, so he deter- 
mined to shift his activities there. 

I had returned from India in the late autumn, 
a devoted friend of the work from New York 
joined us and together we started southward. The 
search for suitable quarters for the work was a 
weary one. We had carried a letter of intro- 
duction to the friend of a friend; also we had one 
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or two acquaintances and they all did what: they 
could to help us; but the conditions were pe- 
culiarly trying. When we found a house that 
from the exterior looked possible, the key was al- 
ways at the agent’s office down town. If we pro- 
cured it, the interior would not suit our purpose 
and a half day was wasted. 

This went on for two weeks. We were almost 
at the point of abandoning further effort, when 
the Swami said to me as we set out on a last at- 
tempt: “I have prayed very hard and a strong 
impression has come to me that this afternoon we 
shall find the right place and there will be some 
one there to show it to us.” We had meant to 
take the first street through to the car line, but 
in talking we passed it by and took the second. 
We had gone nearly the full length of a long block 
when we saw a house for rent. A boy was just 
putting the key in the door. We asked him to 
let us see it. It was exactly what we wanted and 
the next day we signed the lease. 

The house was on Kalorama Road, and peo- 
ple in India always believed that we had renamed 
the street; for Kalo is a descriptive Sanskrit name 
for Krishna, Rama the name of another divine 
manifestation; the two together make Krish- 
narama or, reversed, Ramakrishna, the name of 
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the great teacher who founded the religious Order 
to which the Swami belongs. It is suggestive and 
interesting to find so striking a similarity be- 
tween an old North American Indian name and 
the compound of two ancient Indo-Aryan names. 

The house was extraordinarily well adapted to 
our needs. On the third floor were three rooms 
and a bath, which provided the Swami with a bed- 
room, study and Chapel quite apart from the ac- 
tivities of the house. The fourth floor was used 
solely for storage. The second floor had another 
bath and three rooms for workers. The ground 
floor was practically all thrown together. There 
was no end partition between the reception room 
in front and the large central hall; and unusually 
wide sliding doors between this and the dining- 
room, which extended across the full width of the 
house. It was here that we placed the platform; 
and looking through the stretch of space to the 
front, one could easily imagine it a lecture hall, 
with a seating capacity of one hundred and fifty. 

This floor was entirely renovated and also some 
of the other rooms; but we were anxious to take 
possession and while the repairs were still in 
progress we moved in, with five trunks and three 
cots as the sum total of our furniture. One of the 
Swami’s most efficient and faithful workers came 
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from New York the day we moved and spent the 
first difficult weeks with us. 

We cooked on the first floor and ate on the 
third. During the day the workmen were busy 
on the second floor and even in the kitchen while 
we were cooking. The furnace caused us continual 
disquietude. None of us had had experience with 
furnaces and we were constantly afraid it would 
go out. Swami would get up at five, go down and 
peer in to see if the fire was still burning; one 
of the workers, unaware of this early visit, would 
creep down at five-thirty; another would follow 
at six; and at seven the colored boy, who came 
night and morning to stoke it, would come and 
rescue it from too frequent shiftings of the 
damper. 

Once when the fire got very low, one of the 
workers sat up with it nearly the whole night; an- 
other hearing the ash-shaker at half past two, 
came down to do her share of shaking; and at 
three Swami was about to dress and lend a hand, 
when the sound of the two workers’ footsteps on 
the uncarpeted stairs told him the crisis was over 
and the furnace again ablaze. After we got used 
to it, we took it less seriously; but we had many 
other inconveniences to meet. Gradually, how- 
ever, we got settled and collected the bare essen- 
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tials for our needs. We kept, however, 
to the most rigid simplicity, as the Swami did not 
wish to root the household too deeply until he 
knew how the work would go. 

On Christmas Day we consecrated the little 
Chapel on the third floor. We had hung a medi- 
aeval embroidery, made by the monks of Sal- 
amanca, against the wall on one side of the room 
and placed an altar before it. The air was sweet 
with the fragrance of incense and the perfume of 
flowers and blooming plants; the Swami lost him- 
self in the joy of chanting holy texts or in medi- 
tating; and although there were only three 
present, the Service was a long and impressive 
one. The Swami offered the new work to the 
Lord with all the burning fervor of his pure 
heart and invoked Divine blessing on it. From 
that moment there seemed to come a new 
Presence in the house, a Presence which the noise 
of painters, carpenters and plasterers could not 
obscure. 

We had tried to observe habitual hours of 
prayer from the time we moved in, but they were 
frequently cut short or disturbed by the prevail- 
ing confusion; now that there was a place set 
apart, there was regular worship in the morning, 
at noon and in the evening. It created a wonder- 
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ful atmosphere. Every one who crossed the 
threshold felt and spoke of it. A letter to the 
Swami refers to it thus :— 

“T always think of the meetings at the Vedanta 
House in Washington as bringing to me what I 
had been long needing—a spiritual conception of 
the meaning of life and its realities. The atmos- 
phere of those rooms brought me even more than 
did the words I heard. I have not felt that atmos- 
phere in any other place; it affected me deeply 
and made me quite speechless when I wanted to 
say how much you had helped me.”’ What the 
writer sensed was the subtle, permeating influence 
of that upper chamber dedicated to worship and 
prayer and watched over with ardor of devotion 
by the Swami. It made the nascent work strong 
and vibrant even before the meetings began. 

While the workmen were finishing, circulars 
were printed, folding chairs bought, together with 
other indispensable furniture, a platform was 
made, and on the first Sunday in January it was 
possible to hold the first public meeting. We had 
put announcements in the church notices of the 
different papers and friends had told their 
friends; this was the extent of the effort to make 
it known, yet the response was remarkable. The 
attendance was excellent and every one was most 


appreciative of the Swami’s lecture. 
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Two mid-week classes were started, but the 
growth of these was slower. The evening is al- 
ways a busy time in Washington and people were 
seldom free. In a short time, however, an earnest 
nucleus was formed and after that the attendance 
increased steadily. Later in January a large re- 
ception was given for the Swami by the Oriental 
Esoteric Centre. He also delivered a lecture there 
before a numerous gathering and this rebounded 
on the work, bringing many more to the new 
Centre. 

There was every reason to feel hopeful, but the 
Swami’s heart was still half in Boston. He was 
sincerely interested in the Washington work, but 
he was also reluctant to throw away all the 
strenuous effort of the previous season in Boston. 
He had put so much of himself into it, it was not 
easy to withdraw; and people were constantly 
writing, pleading with him to return. Finally he 
decided to go back, look over the ground once 
more and determine what to do, leaving me to 
take care of the work in Washington. He started 
for Boston early in April. From New York he 
wrote :— 

“Try to build up the work. What you are doing 


now, do everything in His Name, then you will be 
always safe and irresistible. Do not have any 
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thought that the Washington work is only tem- 
porary. It has all been done through His Will and 
for some purpose. Tuesday morning I leave for 
Boston at ten o’clock.” 


Later came this word:— 


“Have the meetings continue as long as you 
think best, and tell all our friends not to get dis- 
couraged. I shall be very glad to come there every 
season if they really want the teaching and make 
it possible.” 


This was followed by the more definite instruc- 
tions :— 


“Please go on with the meetings until the third 
of July anyway. Then we will see. You under- 
stand it is very important, a work which is so 
young must be given all possible care to make it 
strong. As long as people are so eager for the 
teaching in Washington it will be a mistake to 
close the work, when the weather remains so cool, 
do you not think so? Work is young and it ought 
to be protected by all means. Serve the Lord and 
His work; He will take care of the rest. I shall 
write to you soon again more fully. In the mean- 
time go on with the Services and Classes with 
whole-heartedness. We get such strength when 
we do the Lord’s work faithfully.” 


And in a subsequent letter :— 


“Our duty is to harmonize, sympathize and 
never antagonize. Sometimes it may take long 
to make people understand a great ideal. But 
patience, perseverance and love conquer every- 
thing in the end. It is good to give people joy and 
happiness, but it is infinitely greater to help peo- 
ple through light of understanding; because light 
of wisdom saves one from many rounds of births, 
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and brings eternal bliss. All are His children and 
everybody is dear to Him.” 


Another passage gives this unexpected glimpse 
of what was passing through the Swami’s mind :— 


“Swami Ramakrishnananda’s letter is very good. 
He speaks mostly of the suffering one has to go 
through who undertakes any noble work; how the 
world misunderstands him and misinterprets 
everything he does. Then he says: ‘Do not pay 
any attention to what people say, but do your 
duty. Great souls never find any comfort in this 
world. Only selfish people seek for such things.’ 
It is a nice letter. Mr. N’s letter has made me so 
homesick for India, I hardly can resist it; but I 
am ready to serve Him with my whole heart, 
body and soul, if He will only show me the right 
way.” 


The Swami holds and has always held his work 
and his workers up to the loftiest standard of un- 
deviating consecration; but he invariably chooses 
the heaviest burden for himself and his solicitude 
for each one who shares in his work is tender and 
constant. It finds expression in such words as 
these, written to a worker :— 


_“T hope you are feeling well and strong, full of 
life and light, like a true devotee, free from all 
pain and depression. Do you know what intense 
joy it is to the Lord to have you bravely do this 
noble work? May you be blessed more and more 
every day in unselfishness, happiness and love 
infinite, is my constant prayer for you. My pray- 
ers are also for your health, your eyes and every 
bit of you which have all been offered unto Him 
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for His service. Therefore they are all holy and 
should be treated so. All blessings on you and 
all Divine Love surround you.” 


“Everything will come right through Divine 
Mother’s Grace. Feel blessed that She has chosen 
you to serve Her. God bless you and make you 
a stronger instrument every day is my constant 
prayer.’ 


“Divine Mother protects you always and may 
my prayers always bring you joy and blessing.” 


In another letter were these words: 


“In Him must we trust and look to none else. \ 
Our faith in Him and love for Him must make us 
immovable. Impatience, planning or other human 
effort is not characteristic of a true devotee. The 
Lord is our Guide and we must get all our support 
from Him. In the face of all difficulties we must 
look to Him for peace and understanding. True 
devotees only are fearless and all-blissful; no one 
can. be fearless who has a doubting mind. Every- 
thing goes well when we feel His Presence. He is 
the Sun, the Dispeller of all darkness and all 
clouds of sorrow. What is there to fear in this 
world so long as we do not forget Him, being led 
away by worldly thoughts. Be a true devotee, full 
of cheer, full of hope, full of godly powers.” 


As the time to close the meetings for the season 
approached, the question arose whether the Cen- 
tre in Washington should continue. The work in 
Boston was well started again and was moving 
forward briskly. The Swami had apparently com- 
mitted himself to remain there, and was it then 
wise to go on in Washington? When the un- 
certainty was most acute came this letter:— 
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“Now I am going to write something which has 
come very strongly over me since this morning, a 
strong feeling against breaking up the Washing- 
ton Centre; and I am going to suggest the various 
thoughts that have come to me. Through your 
help and willingness I think Washington work can 
be continued. Our work there has been most suc- 
cessful; there is no reason for breaking it up. You 
see I can come there in autumn and stay until the 
end of October; then you can carry it until the 
end of February; then I can again come and stay 
until April and you may come here for a little 
while. Of course the only question is whether it 
is advisable to keep the present house or not. We 
can take a smaller house in a more central part. 
I think the Lord will be pleased if we carry on 
His work even at a little sacrifice of our personal 
pleasure. 

“T will give you in detail the idea that has come 
to me. Suppose I go to Washington in early 
September and open the work on September 11 
and continue until October 23; that will give six 
Sundays, six Wednesdays and six Fridays. Then 
I come here to resume Boston work and I will have 
two Sundays in October, all November, December 
and January; then back to Washington in Feb- 
ruary and stay until perhaps the middle of April. 
You can come here for a while and give some talks 
and I can give a spring course in Boston and close 
by the middle of June. You can think about it. 
The Lord will bring help whenever it is needed. 
If you approve of this, you can call a meeting and 
decide plans for next fall. I can write a letter to 
be read at the meeting. We must do it now when 
the interest is alive. I do not think the work will 
suffer for lack of funds. I know everything will 
come right through His Grace. All these strong 
feelings have also come from Him. Whom do we 
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need when we have Him in our hearts? No fear. 
We must work boldly, having full faith in Him 
the Lord. Tell all sincere friends who are truly 
interested to put their shoulders together and 
make it a success.’ 


The Swami came from Boston to Washington in 
June for a few days only. A meeting was called, 
a number responded and a keen desire to keep the 
Centre was shown. One of the members sug- 
gested a subscription list and at once enough was 
subscribed to allay any doubt regarding the fi- 
nancial status of the work. Many warm tributes 
were paid to it and to the Swami and he was 
deeply gratified by the spirit of enthusiasm 
manifested. “The idea of keeping the Washing- 
ton Centre has made me very happy and I am 
sure it has come from Him”, was his comment in 
a letter after his return to Boston. 

The schedule formulated in the spring was put 
into effect in the autumn and the Swami went to 
Washington the second week of September, leav- 
ing me at the Boston Centre. He wrote on ar- 
riving :— 

“T am here all safe. Mr. B. was waiting 
for me at the station. He received me most cor- 
dially and brought me here in a taxi. He took 
the reading notices to the papers with great pleas- 
ure and will attend to them regularly. He has 
informed all his friends already. This is certain- 


ly a beautiful house.” 
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The Swami resumed the meetings at once and 
everything began well, but the large house seemed 
to overweight the daily life of the two or three 
workers who shared in its care, and a change was 
considered. “I have been thinking much about 
the house problem,” the Swami wrote. “I hope 
through the Lord’s Grace everything will come 
all right.” 

Before the end of the month a decision was 
made to transfer the work to an apartment in 
Iowa Circle, which was much nearer to the centre 
of the city. Around a pretty central park stood 
a number of imposing dwellings and one of them 
had been converted into apartments. It was here 
that we moved the Centre. It required some ef- 
fort to secure the apartment. The owner was an 
orthodox churchman, one of the pillars of the 
Church of the Epiphany. He looked askance at 
what seemed to him a heathen faith, but he was 
won over by the Swami. His attitude of mind was 
soon so completely altered that when a tenant ob- 
jected to public meetings in the house he offered 
to cancel her lease. 

By the close of the year he was the Swami’s 
staunch friend and on hearing that he was giving 
up the apartment he wrote two full foolscap pages 
with his own hand urging the agent to do his 
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utmost to keep the Centre. ‘Give them whatever 
they want,” the letter ran. “I don’t know any- 
thing about the Swami’s religion, but it must be 
a good one to make him what he is. He is one of 
the nicest tenants I have ever had. Every one 
else who comes into the office does nothing but 
kick, but he has always been satisfied with every- 
thing. He has never spoken a word of complaint. 
Keep him if you can.” 

The new apartment provided a seating capacity 
almost as great as that of the house in Kalorama 
Road. The rooms were large and high-studded. 
In the front room nearly one hundred chairs. could 
be placed, and the adjoining library held half as 
many more. Next to the main room was a small- 
er one which with its leaded glass window seemed 
as if made for a Chapel. The Swami moved in on 
the eighteenth of October. At the end of the week, 
after holding the first Sunday meeting in the 
new quarters, he returned to Boston. 

He came again at Christmas time and it was 
during this visit he established his custom of giv- 
ing a large annual dinner to members, for which 
he himself prepares all the dishes. He began by 
asking a few, then the few multiplied into many, 
until nearly forty were invited. We were ill 
equipped to entertain so large a number and the 
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time was short; but a worker from New York 
who had come for the holidays hurried down town 
and bought plates, glasses, forks and several large 
cooking pots. The preparations occupied the whole 
day, but the dinner was a great success; and when 
Swami went back to Boston he immediately gave 
one for the members and friends there. 

During the winter of 1911 and 1912, the work 
went on encouragingly although wind, rain and 
snow caused occasional fluctuations in the num- 
bers at the meetings, for the Washington public 
is very subservient to weather. I remember one 
night when a storm was raging outside and only 
three came to the Wednesday evening class. Two 
sat on the front row and, exhausted perhaps by 
the battle with the elements, slept quietly, except 
for an occasional forward start to catch a sliding 
purse. The third one, still a faithful friend, sat 
on the very last row wide awake. I talked to her 
about the Upanishads for an hour, while she 
smiled and nodded assent to all I said. Then the 
others woke up, we had the closing meditation and 
the class ended. But this did not happen when 
the Swami was there. People braved storm and 
cold to hear him and kept alert and intent while 
he spoke. 

The Centre made rapid progress when he came 
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to Washington in February and remained for ten 
weeks, sending me to Boston to hold the meetings 
there. The large front room and library were 
often crowded and he was obliged to provide more 
seats. The members had time and opportunity 
to catch his spirit and also to come into closer 
personal touch with him, for he did his own 
housekeeping and he was glad for all the friendly 
help that came. His letters written at this time 
contained graphic and ingenuous accounts of his 
daily domestic round. 


“Tt is nearly three o’clock now and I am just 
through my dinner and washing the dishes,” one 
runs. “Cooking and other little household de- 
tails take more time than we like to allow. I went 
out for my walk about half-past eleven but I did 
not take so long a walk, I was back before one. 
I finished yesterday’s cream this morning with a 
shredded wheat and took an egg for breakfast. 
Then for dinner I cooked some rice and two boiled 
eggs with some sauce, used all the left over cream 
for that; it was all in good condition (not sour). 
Now I have the fresh bottle of cream and milk 
for supper. I did not eat anything last night but 
drank lemonade. I think I have given you all the 
details of my housekeeping. There was a little 
notice in the ‘Star’ last evening.” 


Other letters read :— 


“T am just through my morning duties. The 
lecture room and library are quite ready for the 
afternoon. We had a slight snow storm here last 
night. I hope it will not hurt the buds. We had 
a very good meeting despite the storm—such nice 
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people. Every one seemed very appreciative. It 
will be a great work if we can build up a strong 
Centre in Washington. Mrs. W. said to me last 
night: ‘Even if the Centre should not continue 
here, do not think your effort has been wasted. 
The seeds you have sown will grow and spread.’ 
I went through a little discouragement over the 
work last week. The public sometimes seems so 
indifferent and unresponsive, but I know nothing 
is impossible, through the Lord’s Grace.” 

“Tt rained here yesterday and was a very dull 
day. I did not expect very much of a meeting 
but there were quite a number. It takes time to 
build up a Centre. It requires steady, faithful 
work. Mr. A. came early to arrange the chairs 
and he said: ‘I wish I could give you hundreds of 
dollars a year, but I am going to do all I can to 
support the Centre.’ Of course I told him it was 
not money that counted, but interest and de- 
votion. I have received a good many presents 
since Saturday noon. Saturday when I was eat- 
ing my dinner some one rang. I thought it was 
the cleaning woman; but it was a bottle of grape 
juice with a note from Mrs. W. She had to go to 
Philadelphia for two weeks. Then came Sarah 
with a big grape fruit and a big orange from Mrs. 
M. In the evening Mrs. C. and her daughter called 
to see me with some apples and oranges and some 
almond wafers. After they had left and I had 
finished my supper, some one else appeared bring- 
ing me some fruit salad and nice pink roses. An- 
other member brought some very beautiful pink 
rose buds when she came to the evening lecture.” 


With a flash of playfulness he begins one let- 
ter :— 


_ “Behold a gray hair! I found one this morn- 
ing. Well, people do not realize how old I am.” 
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Then he continues: “I am just through all my 
morning household work. The plants are water- 
ed; library, bedroom and kitchen are in order and 
tidy. Now it is about a quarter to eleven. I was 
a little late in starting. You will be glad to hear 
the meeting last night went off nicely, all the 
chairs were taken and a few had to stand. Mr. 
A. was all full of smiles when he brought the sign 
up. I asked him what was the matter and he 
said, ‘I am, feeling happy over the meeting.’ I 
think it gave them all encouragement. A number 
of the members stood through the whole lecture 
and gave their seats to strangers.” 

“Tt is just ten and I am nearly through all my 
duties. I began a little early. This morning it 
was gloomy but now the sun has come out in its 
full glory. I did not see any one yesterday, it 
hailed and rained all day and was very disagree- 
able. I went to the market in the morning and 
bought some vegetables for fifteen cents and 
some butter. I am eating well and everything is 
going well with me. It takes some time to get 
adjusted to these conditions. But I am growing 
quite used to the life here. People have shown 
great concern regarding my comfort. I am al- 
ways glad to hear that the work is going on well 
in Boston.” 


Then with a sudden turn to deeper thought, 
which comes so frequently in his letters, he adds: 


“The secret in serving a noble cause is to over- 
come all thoughts of credit and discredit; they 
are very, very limiting; also to rise above 
thoughts of success and failure. Through con- 
stant service, through love and devotion and 
through the Lord’s Grace we become endowed 
with all noble virtues. Do not ever forget that 
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we must be genuine. Those who serve Him truly, 
no harm can come to them. It is the greatest 
thing in life to be able to dedicate our lives to Him 
and to be used by Him as He wills. This is true 
freedom and peace.” 


The Swami’s time was not filled wholly with 
housekeeping and the Centre’s lectures and 
classes. He was asked to speak before many dif- 
ferent organizations. Among the important in- 
vitations he received was one to deliver a lecture 
at the Cosmos Club, one of the most exclusive and 
most intellectual clubs of Washington. 

In April the Swami returned to Boston and in 
July he sailed unexpectedly for India. In Septem- 
ber he was still absent and he had requested me 
to take care of the Boston work until his return. 
No date had been set for that. It seemed unwise 
to renew the heavy lease of the apartment, so it 
was decided to suspend the meetings for a time 
and store the furniture. Scarcely had the de- 
cision been reached when a delayed letter came 
from the Swami instructing us to do this. Ev- 
idently his thought had travelled faster than the 
mail. 

Before dismantling the apartment we had a 
three weeks’ course of classes and lectures. It 
was not easy to carry the news to Washington 
that the work was to be closed, for all the mem- 
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bers had begged so earnestly to have it continue. 
Swami himself had written in the spring: “We 
had a nice class and after the meditation we talk- 
ed about the Centre. It makes me sad to see the 
way Mr. A. and others suffer at the very idea of 
giving it up. We shall see and whatever the Lord 
wills will be best for all. We shall have to do as 
it comes from Him.” 

At the time it seemed only a temporary sus- 
pension. The Swami however returned from 
India with such enlarged ideas for the develop- 
ment of the Boston Centre that it became neces- 
sary to concentrate all effort there and convert 
the Washington work into a branch of the Centre 
in Boston, with a shorter season of lectures and 
classes. 

The work went on in this way for some time, 
until the war created such abnormal conditions 
that it was no longer possible to continue the 
meetings and they were given up altogether. 
There still remains, however, a group of devout, 
loyal members who by their devotion and earnest 
living keep the spirit of the Centre alive and 
helpful to the world. 
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THE VEDANTA CENTRE OF BOSTON 


When the Swami left Washington for Boston 
in April of 1910, the first words he sent back 
were these: “I have just arrived safely. M. met 
me at the station. We went to see the studio. 
It is just the thing for the work.” The studio re- 
ferred to was one of a block of artist quarters in 
St. Botolph Street, a short distance from Copley 
Square and strongly reminiscent of similar art- 
ist quarters in Paris. The Swami had seen it 
the previous spring and had coveted it for the 
work; but in the autumn when he wished to se- 
cure it, it was leased to a painter who was so well 
content with it that it appeared probable he would 
keep it indefinitely. 

The conviction still persisted in the Swami’s 
mind, however, that it was the appointed place 
for the new Centre just beginning to take actual 
shape. While still in Washington, he wrote to a 
friend requesting her to see if the studio by any 
chance was available. She found that the 
artist who occupied it had died and his wife was 
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eager to sublet it. Swami took immediate steps 
to lease it. 


“IT have already written you,” his next letter 
reads, “I got off at the Back Bay station and 
went to see the studio. The sun was pouring into 
the front room and everything seemed very nice 
and adaptable to the work, and my living too. 
Then yesterday morning we went to see the agent 
and made him an offer from now until the first 
of October. He said he would let us hear very 
soon. Then we went again to see the studio. It 
was really lovely. The sun was pouring into the 
back rooms (which are to be used for the bed- 
room and study.) Everything seemed just right, 
and after taking luncheon in town I went to the 
Metaphysical Club. They were nice to me and 
asked me if I could speak there on the 13th of 
May. Then I went to the Theosophical Lodge 
and they were most cordial. They asked me to 
speak there on Sunday, the 17th, at 3:30 P. M.” 


The agent accepted the Swami’s offer and the 
studio was rented. It had many unusual advan- 
tages,—an entrance with enclosed porch directly 
on the street, pleasant living rooms behind the 
main room which had ample seating capacity; 
and on a lower floor a spacious dining-room, 
kitchen, laundry, a bathroom and a storage room. 
It was a complete house without the care which 
a house entails, heat and janitor service being 
provided. The dining-room looked out on a court 
quite foreign and picturesque in character. Being 
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on a lower level than the street, it had full length 
windows and a door into the court. 

Painters and sculptors and etchers were all 
about but they were friendly, cheerful people. 
Later two of the best of them were eager to paint 
the Swami’s portrait. Only the overhead neigh- 
bor was occasionally disturbing. He was fond of 
giving dances in his studio and one night the 
dancing grew so boisterous that at one o’clock the 
Swami called a friend over the telephone and 
startled her by asking abruptly: ‘Do you think 
there is any danger of the ceiling coming through? 
They are making a terrible noise upstairs.” 

The apartment was vacated quickly and a letter 
of April 21 brought the news :— 


“The studio is ready. Tomorrow we move the 
things and I shall begin to sleep there. Mrs. B., 
(the house-keeper) is coming to-morrow too; 
isn’t that nice? I think you will like the place 
very much.” And a few days later: “I rested 
here beautifully last two nights. I had my first 
meal at home this morning. Everything is re- 
ally peaceful and happy, but these days have been 
most busy as you can easily imagine.” 


While waiting for his new quarters, the Swami 
had given an initial lecture before the Theosoph- 
ical Society which was evidently successful, for 
he wrote :— 


“They had a splendid audience. People were 
very appreciative. I think it was a good thing 
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to give a talk in the Theosophical Rooms. It has 
made my return to Boston known.” 


Then his thought shifts and he continues in 
graver vein :— 


“We must not bother whether anyone comes 
to the meetings or not. We must go on with our 
duty. We do not work to please people but God 
only. From all this we must learn never to place 
our faith on the human but on Him alone. What 
can people do? Serve the Lord and do His work. 
He will take care of His work. Truth alone 
shines, not falsehood. Untruth may be trium- 
phant for a limited time, but it does not last long. 
All our plans will be made clear; all will be con- 
quered through love and peace will exist. Treat 
everyone lovingly. That is all we can do. To 
work only we have the right.” 


These words show how undaunted and God-- 
trusting was his mood as he prepared for the first 
Sunday Service in the new quarters. It was a 
very different thing to hold meetings in a quiet, 
somewhat secluded street, in what might seem to 
the public a private dwelling, and to hold them in 
a public hall on a main thoroughfare, as he had 
done during his first winter in Boston; neverthe- 
less he made ready with serene, hopeful spirit. 
He was working for the Lord and his one desire 
was to do his part, looking only to Him and to 
none else. 


“Everything is ready for the afternoon,” he 
writes on the morning of the first Service. 
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“Chairs are arranged. They do not even fill half 
the studio. There are seats for twenty-five or 
thirty more on benches under the windows. It 
is such a beautiful room.” 


The meeting proved most gratifying. 


“You will be glad to hear that everything went 
off splendidly,” was the report that reached Wash- 
ington. ‘There was a good number of people. We 
hardly expected anyone on so short notice. The 
day was dull and misty. Everyone was delighted 
with the place. All will come right through the 
Lord’s Will.” 


The first class followed on Tuesday, but not 
without a ripple of anxiety in the preparation. 
“We have been trying hard all day to have the 
electric lights fixed in the apartment before the 
evening when, as you know, we have a class,” he 
wrote. “There is only one gas-light in the hall 
now.” The electrician came at the last moment, 
electricity was installed and the class took place. 

To get things done at the final moment and to 
carry through an undertaking in an incredibly 
short period of time have always been characteris- 
tic of the Swami. We had an over-supply of chairs 
in Washington, so he decided to send forty-eight 
of them to Boston to fill out the number for the 
opening Service there. The men did not come 
until late on Monday to crate the chairs. They 
were hauled to the freight office on Tuesday and 
on Friday they were at the Centre in Boston. I 
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am sure freight never travelled more rapidly over 
rails than that did. 

This is only a minor incident in an extraordi- 
nary record of large books put through the press 
in two weeks, a number of the monthly magazine 
prepared and published in five days, successful 
entertainments organized in a few hours or im- 
portant enterprises set on foot over night. The 
Swami’s swiftness in action becomes at times be- 
wildering, yet there is no claim to miracle in it. 
When effort springs from deep spiritual intuition, 
distance shortens and hours lengthen. To move 
in obedience to that unerring inner impulsion 
means to work in harmony with the big forces of 
the universe and the impossible is accomplished. 
No obstacle can hold against genuine faith and 
surrender. 

The meetings were continued regularly now:— 
on Sunday afternoon at three an address with 
reading from the Scriptures, music and medi- 
tation; an open class on Tuesday; and on Thurs- 
day afternoon a class for those who had definitely 
affiliated themselves with the Centre. On Mon- 
day afternoon the Swami gave individual inter- 
views and the opportunity to gain personal help 
was seized eagerly by an ever increasing number. 
Sometimes he had ten or twelve visitors. 
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“T had a very exciting afternoon yesterday,” 
he writes. “One lady came at 2:30 P. M. and be- 
fore I finished talking with her another came, 
then two more, another, again two more, and 
again three more; so altogether had ten people. 
At first I did not have a chance to change my 
clothes. I hurriedly put on my black robe. It 
was something like a class.” 


There were also outside classes. 


“Milton Class went very well,” we read in a 
letter, “and everyone seemed well pleased with 
the talk on ‘Discrimination.’ Mrs. Kennedy, the 
wife of the one who wrote ‘The Servant in the 
House’ came to the Class and took a copy of the 
‘Principles and Purpose of Vedanta’ to send to 
her husband. We have sold here fifty-three 
copies in a few days. It is doing very well, isn’t 
it? All His Will!” 


The meeting with Mrs. Kennedy was followed 
by a dinner at the home in Milton and a delight- 
ful evening on the terrace in the moonlight. Mr. 
Kennedy was also present and East and West 
blended in warm sympathy of feeling. 

A little later a letter came containing this defi- 
nite decision :— 


“T have made up my mind to work in Boston 
Steadily and, if Lord is willing, to make this my 
headquarters. I do not feel in the least dis- 
couraged. Work like this grows very slowly. It 
is in its infancy and must be protected. His work 
He will do and no one can resist it. All will be 
adjusted. It is the Lord’s work, He has all His 
plans ready.” 
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The accounts of the meetings which came gave 
no grounds for discouragement. “Meeting is over 
and we had a larger audience than last Sunday, 
a few more every time. That is as it should be. 
It is His power working.” “I took a nice walk 
this morning. It was very beautiful and very 
mild. Our attendance today was the largest of 
the season. The studio was quite full and very 
earnest people.” And even in the dull summer 
months he was able to write: “One thing, the 
attendance has not gone down, but has kept just 
the same all along. The work here is on a good 
basis now.” 

In September the Swami received a request 
from the New York Vedanta Society to return 
and take charge of the work there for the winter. 
He felt definitely committed to Boston and de- 
clined the invitation. The Secretary of the So- 
ciety, in replying to his refusal wrote: “Many 
will regret your not being with us. I am more 
than delighted to hear of the great work you are 
doing.” 

Fourteen years later when her secretaryship 
was a thing of the past and the Boston Centre had 
stretched its reach to the mountain slopes of Cali- 
fornia, she wrote again to him: ‘Sometime when 
you are in Boston I would like very much to come 
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to see your work there and tell you how I admire 
all you have done and are doing for our country. 
The glory of the Vedanta teaching never leaves 
me,” 

When the lease was renewed in the autumn and 
the work was well launched on a new season, 
it went forward with steady increase of 
interest and recognition. Also many invi- 
tations to speak before Societies, Clubs and 
other organizations began to come in. Among 
them one of the most gratifying was from the 
Philosophical Club of Harvard. A letter to the 
Swami from Dr. Horatio Dresser named the date 
of February 10, 1911, but added that they were 
anxious to hear him and he could choose his own 
time. The Swami’s comment in writing of it was: 
“T have not yet accepted, but shall do so soon. 
Pray that I may be equal to all the tasks the Lord 
gives me.” 

The tasks were many and varied and some of 
them unexpected. He had thought to keep his 
time free for his public work by having some one 
look after the apartment. The experience proved 
a total failure. The elderly person he secured had 
cared for his needs at the New York Vedanta So- 
ciety for a year and had become so devoted to him 
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that she was eager to come to Boston. Scarcely 
was she there when a letter told:— 


“Mrs. R. has been quite ill. We are trying our 
best to take care of her and she is very appreci- 
ative. Yesterday and to-day I have cooked some 
simple meals and I am learning how to wash 
dishes too. This is all for some good purpose. I 
like to nurse and the Lord has given me this little 
privilege so that I may learn to practise what I 
preach.” And later: “I think she will be better 
soon, and she is such a faithful soul. All happens 
through His Will. There is no doubt about that.” 


When the housekeeper had recovered suf- 
ficiently, she returned to New York and the 
Swami was left to himself. 


“T am all right now,” his next letter reads, ‘‘and 
very peaceful to be alone. Also I realize how lit- 
tle one needs to live alone. In the morning I take 
some fruits and shredded wheat with cream; at 
noon a little rice and a potato or some green 
vegetable and finish with a little rice and cream. 
In the evening, cream of wheat, milk and a little 
cream. This is all very Sattwika (pure) food and 
I am enjoying it very much.” 


He took up his domestic duties with cheerful 
diligence. It was his first experience of real 
housekeeping. 


“T did much housework yesterday. I cleaned 
my bedroom and studio,” he writes. “This morn- 
ing I worked hard to get my study in order. In 
the afternoon six people came to see me. After 
they left I had my evening meditation and have 
just finished my supper. Everything takes time.” 
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“Days pass away with me quietly. In the morn- 
ing after doing the regular duties and breakfast, 
I go out about 11 o’clock, then cook my dinner, 
ete. I enjoy my simple meals at home very much.” 


Nevertheless when time pressed, he still re- 
verted to the dairy lunch habit of his lodging- 
house days, as this cursory passage tells us: 
“After bathing and finishing my meditation went 
out and ate two shredded wheat with cream from 
dairy lunch place, all for ten cents.” 

Often, too, members and friends contributed 
toward his modest fare, as they did in Washing- 
ton. One letter tells us:— 


“This week I have had plenty of supplies from 
outside and have not had to cook much. One 
member brought me some cornbread, another 
some soup, still another soup, and a fourth a loaf 
of bread. So you see I have been living on offer- 
ings.” 


These offerings, however, were not without 
their vicissitudes. Once a member sent in by her 
maid some split-pea soup. The Swami had it as 
his chief dish at several meals and on Sunday 
after the Service he surprised the friend with the 
question: “In America do they always put vine- 
gar in pea soup?” “Vinegar? Never,” was her 
answer and she hurried down to see the remnant 
of the soup still in the refrigerator. She found 
it almost fermenting. “Anyway, it must have 
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agreed with you,’ were her consoling words, 
“for you gave a wonderful lecture to-day.” And 
after that whenever the address was especially 
fine, she would ask: “Have you had sour soup 
this week?” 

Cooking and preaching went hand in hand with 
the Swami. The fervent words he spoke from the 
platform on Sunday and in the classes were sup- 
plemented with many lunches and dinners given 
to members, and those who took part in them 
could not tell from which they garnered the 
richer blessing. The feeling towards them was 
shown by a few words spoken after the first an- 
nual dinner at the Boston Centre. An elderly 
gentleman, a warm friend of the work, rose and 
told this anecdote: ‘Emerson was travelling on 
a suburban train from Concord to Boston, looking 
perplexed and dejected. A friend seeing him ask- 
ed him what was the matter. ‘Our cook has left,’ 
he explained, ‘and Mrs. Emerson is sending me in 
town to find an angel to take her place.’ ” And 
the gentleman concluded: ‘To-night we can say 
we have had what Emerson was seeking—an | 
angel for a cook.” 

The Swami has always possessed a rare power 
of co-ordination, both inner and outer. If he sings, 
his heart and mind, his lips and eyes and voice all 
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sing. He becomes the embodiment of song. When 
he speaks from the platform, his entire being goes 
into his words. That is why with all their 
simplicity, they carry such weight and leave so 
lasting an impression on the minds of those who 
hear them. The same is true of his outer life. 
All. his actions, however varied, are strung on a 
single thread, the Ideal, which knits them so 
closely together and so shapes them that it is im- 
possible to say that one is a prayer and the other 
a secular act; that one is of God and one of the 
world. They are all equally prayerful. All are 
of God and for the world. 

Many and very different were the occupations 
which filled his day. Such passages as these from 
letters give us a glimpse of them:— 

“T took a good walk after my morning duties 
and spent a while in the library.” “I went to a 
Catholic Church this morning.” “It has been 
gloomy all day and now it is snowing, but we shall 
go to hear Professor Griggs just the same.” “I 
have been reading of Zoroaster and his teaching 
this evening and it is very interesting.” 

“This has been a lovely day here—mild and 
bright. I had a long walk this morning along the 
river side. This afternoon we had our class. A 
gentleman from Newport came to see me at 5:30. 
He has just left. Give your special prayers for 
the Bible Class (the Bible in the light of Vedanta) 
which begins next Saturday at ten A. M.” 

“The manuscript for the new booklet is in the 
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printer’s hands. I took it down this morning and 
spent a half hour there explaining every point and 
choosing paper. We calculated the correct type, 
Size of page, etc. . . . I was interrupted by a 
Hindu boy and a queer woman and must send 
this now.” 


“This has been a nice sunny day and I enjoyed 
my walk to the newspaper office and back. I 
put in the notice of the Sunday Services.” “The 
dinner party was very successful. There were 
twenty. I had to wash all the dishes that were 
left over. Time has passed rapidly and I feel as 
if I had been in the midst of a storm.” 


In striking contrast sounds this quieter note :— 


“It has been snowing since night before last. 
Everything is very still and I have not been out 
at all.” “After once things get started every- 
thing will go smoothly and I won’t feel lonely. The 
Lord willing, everything will come.” 


This gives a hint of the occasional aloneness 
and isolation which came to him, but they did not 
spring from solitude. Many came to the studio 
to help or be helped. His life was not in any sense 
solitary. His loneliness sprang rather from the 
lack of spiritual fellowship on the part of those 
who were working with aims akin to his and he 
missed the sweet companionship he had had in 
India with the elder Swamis, especially with 
Swami Ramakrishnananda. 

Swami Ramakrishnananda, however, sustained 
him by frequent letters, full of unceasing confi- 
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dence and deep affection. Other letters such as 
these also brought him cheer and courage :— 

“TI only wish it were possible for me to attend 
all the lectures at the Vedanta Centre, for I found 
them wonderfully satisfying and all of my associ- 
ations there helpful and inspiring. Often in the 
midst of the rush and confusion of these unsettled 
days, the memory of the quiet hours spent with 
you at the Centre comes like a benediction.” 

“What an achievement it has all been! the 
creation of the Vedanta Centre in Boston, whence. 
the love and reverence for Truth and Service are 
winning through! Bless you for all your courage, 
faith and initiative! !” 

“T think of the life at the Centre many times in 
the day, and hope to live and practise what you 
taught us. My visit is one of the most, if not 
the most precious experience of my life. I would 
not have missed it for anything that could be of- 
fered to me. Aside from feeling so refreshed in 
spirit, my cough is gone and the neuritis also. So 
that as the Episcopal service has it, I am better 
in ‘mind, body and estate.’ Thank you so very, 
very many times!’ 

There was no antagonism on the part of the 
clergy of Boston. Their attitude was merely 
neutral and questioning. Now and then, however, 
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one among them recognized the Swami’s power of 
gentle tolerance and his universal spirit and re- 
sponded to it. It was through the suggestion of 
a minister that he was invited to lecture at the 
Lynn public library, and from time to time his 
letters make mention of other friendly meetings. 


“T enjoyed Mr. H., the minister they wanted me 
to meet,” he writes on one occasion. And on an- 
other: “Mr. B. brought two gentlemen to see 
me. One of them was a Baptist minister, the 
other was a Swedenborgian and a very nice man. 
He took me to a meeting at his church and we 
stayed to supper. After the meeting was over, 
the chairman introduced me very cordially and I 
made a short speech. They were all men, mostly 
ministers. I enjoyed it very much.” 


There was one open effort made to convert the 
Swami. The Service was just over one Sunday 
and the congregation gone, when the door of the 
studio in St. Botolph Street opened tentatively 
and through a narrow crack slipped a small figure, 
scarcely four feet eight inches high, topped by a 
poke bonnet with large corn-colored bows on the 
crown and under the chin. She closed the door by 
leaning back against it and looked about sus- 
piciously. Then she explained that she was a 
city Evangelist and had come to lead the Swami 
to the way of salvation through Christ Jesus. 

We replied that Christ was held in great 
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reverence by the Swami and that he had just 
completed a course of class lectures on the Bible. 
This disarmed her and she left declaring she had 
not expected to meet such friendliness. The 
Swami was absent at the time. When he returned, 
she came again for a Service. At its close she 
seized his hand and exclaimed: ‘That is the best 
Christian sermon I have heard in a long time.” 
After that for several months she was a regular 
attendant at the Tuesday evening class and noth- 
ing more was said about conversion. 
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VISIT TO INDIA 


In June of 1911 the Swami suddenly decided to 
return to India for a few months. The news re- 
ceived about Swami Ramakrishnananda’s health 
was disquieting and the Swami longed for the re- 
freshment of a new contact with old associations 
and surroundings. He engaged passage on the 
“Princess Irene” and sailed from New York on 
July 2. His public activities did not cease with 
his sailing. He was asked to deliver a lecture 
on the ship and chose as his subject ‘India and 
her Contribution to the Thought World.”’ 

“The attendance was very good,’ wrote one 
who heard him. “There were about three hun- 
dred present. They seemed appreciative. A few 
questions were asked and the people were par- 
ticularly pleased with the answers and applauded 
generously. There were one or two who tried to 
attack, but did not succeed; they only made the 
Swami’s position appear stronger and more im- 
pressive to the audience. There were many who 
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showed very deep feeling and said many friendly 
things.” 

A letter from the Swami himself written after 
the second Sunday of the voyage tells us:— 


“There was a Catholic service in the morning 
but in the evening there was another service and 
I was asked to take part init. . . . . There 
are a number of people who are quite deeply in- 
terested in the teaching. I was asked to read 
from the fourth chapter of St. John. My prayer 
is always to the Divine Mother to make me 
worthy to do Her work, and to keep me spotless 
from all worldliness and egotism. Always be 
watchful and pray to the Mother for help and 
guidance. Words cannot express everything but 
the Spirit is felt in the core of the heart and we 
shall find satisfaction there.” 


Searcely had the Swami reached land when 
there came from him a cable containing this 
message, ‘India postponed,” and we spent a be- 
wildered fortnight waiting for an explanation, 
which finally reached us in these words :— 


“ ‘India postponed’ means that I have given up 
the idea of going to India this year. On my ar- 
rival at Naples I was informed by the North Ger- 
man Lloyd agent that the ‘Prinz Ludwig’ (his 
ship to India) would not take any passengers 
from Naples on account of the cholera quarantine. 
So I came back to the ‘Princess Irene,’ landed at 
Genoa and took a train for Switzerland. Now I 
am in this wonderful dreamland. No place that 
I have seen can compare with these lakes and 
mountains. I am enjoying every minute. I have 
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bought a fifteen days’ unlimited travelling 
ticket.” 


In other letters we read:— 


“Now I must go back a little and begin where 
I left off. You will soon get a letter mailed from 
Gibraltar. We landed there very early in the 
morning, before seven o’clock. I joined a party 
and walked round. Gradually stores were opened 
and people began shopping. I did not have any- 
thing to buy, but kept the company of others. We 
visited one after another store until we came to a 
store where I inquired about a pongee coat but 
they did not have any. By and by I found out 
that the proprietor was from India. As soon as 
he found that I was a Swami, he dropped his 
whole business and devoted every minute to me - 
and inquired what I wanted—if I needed money. 
He was simply full of devotion. My steamer 
friends were amazed. It was with difficulty that 
I parted from him, because he insisted upon my 
staying there.” 


“We left Gibraltar by eleven and landed at 
seven o’clock Thursday at Naples. The North 
German Lloyd office was not open so I went later 
to speak to the agent and found out that the 
‘Prinz Ludwig’ would not take passengers from 
Naples. Previous to this I had begun to hesitate 
about going to India this year, so it was not a 
great disappointment.” 

“People here (in Switzerland) are most wonder- 
fully courteous and gentle. I am very much im- 
pressed by their willingness to help and serve.” 

“T am ony my way to Interlaken to see that 
beautiful place and also to get a book with first 
lessons in French, German, Italian and English.” 
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Along the way of his travels the Swami made 
many friends and his little foreign phrase book 
gave useful service more than once. On the 
journey to Berne a gentleman in the train became 
deeply interested in him and tried in vain to find 
some common channel of communication. They 
sat for some distance with pocket dictionaries in 
hand, looking up nouns and adjectives—verbs 
were beyond them. Then finding this method too 
slow, they discarded their books and resorted to 
gesture. 

When they reached Berne the gentleman in- 
sisted that the Swami dine with him and after- 
ward he took him for a long motor drive. At part- 
ing he gave the Swami his card and by animated 
gesticulation and enthusiastic ejaculation made 
him understand that he had had the greatest 
pleasure in making his acquaintance. This inci- 
dent brings to mind a line from one of the 
Swami’s poems, “Language of the soul is spoken 
without tongue.” Language of the heart also can 
be wordless. 

Another gentleman, a New York physician of 
some prominence, was so deeply impressed with 
the Swami’s lecture on the steamer that he be- 
came his constant companion, followed him 
during the first stage of his journey through 
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Switzerland, and after leaving him wrote:— 


“It has been a great privilege to have met you, 
and for the first time I have seen Christ’s teach- 
ing exemplified in a living character. I wish 
there were five thousand of your countrymen like 
yourself—pure, unselfish and universal in sympa- 
thy, to live among us Americans. We can’t learn 
in the same way from books as from living 
characters.” He continued for many years to 
send the Swami the monthly medical magazine of 
which he was editor, and to write to him at in- 
tervals. 


From the Swami a letter of July 26 from Baden 
gave this further account of his journeyings:— 


“This morning we left Brienz by nine o’clock 
‘train which arrived here about two. I shall be 
here only for two or three days unless I hear 
something to the contrary from Mr. S. I received 
a nice letter from him expressing his desire to 
join me in Switzerland if it was agreeable to me. 
I have written to him saying that if it is on my 
account that he wants to come here, I would be 
glad to save him the trouble and join him in 
Germany. So if I do not hear anything to the 
contrary, I shall go to Paris on Saturday, July 
29. It takes about eight hours from here to 
Paris. I am very much in earnest about learning 
French. I may also visit England. I will write 
to you more definitely from Paris. I am very 
much impressed with the people here. Europe is 
certainly a great field for our work.” 
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And in the same letter, but written four days 
later :— 


“This was started in Switzerland. Since, I 
have been in Paris. Oh, I shall never forget the 
misery of being there—the heat was most terrific 
and the atmosphere is full of unwholesomeness. 
I felt that I could not get away from there fast 
enough. I shall be glad to get back to America. 
I expect to join Mr. 8. at Bremen, spend a fort- - 
night in some hilly quiet place, then I shall sail 
from Genoa for New York on August 31. I am 
longing very much to get back to Boston.” 


The Mr. S. mentioned was a prominent resident 
of Hagen, Westphalia. Contact with the Vedanta 
Society during a brief visit to New York had 
brought him in touch with the Vedic teaching 
and had made him its ardent adherent. When the 
Swami’s first book was published, a friend made 
at the Society sent a copy to Mr. S. and wrote 
him of the Swami. In response there came a long 
letter to the Swami himself from Mr. S., saying 
that he recognized in the Swami rare spiritual 
qualifications which peculiarly fitted him to carry 
the message of Vedanta to intellectual Germany. 
He urged him therefort to come to Germany for 
three years as his guest and attend one of the 
leading universities, become thoroughly con- 
versant with German philosophic thought and 
then organize in Germany a wide-spread Vedanta 
movement. It was not in the Swami’s habit of 
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mind to approach a new work through a uni- 
versity course and he was already too deeply in- 
volved in his American work to cast it aside 
lightly, so he did not acquiesce in the plan pro- 
posed. His friendship and correspondence with 
Mr. S. however continued, and when the Swami 
came to Europe in 1911 he took advantage of the 
opportunity to make his acquaintance. 

Their meeting was at Bremen. Mr. S. was there 
in advance, had engaged a suite of rooms at the 
leading hotel and was awaiting the Swami’s ar- 
rival, when an urgent telegram called him back 
to Hagen for twenty-four hours. Leaving all in- 
structions with the hotel to care for the Swami, 
he left hastily. Great was the Swami’s surprise 
on alighting from the train to see his name stand- 
ing out in large letters across one end of the rail- 
way station. He learned on inquiry that this was 
the telegraph authorities’ way of informing him 
that they held a wire for him. Still more be- 
wildered was he, when he reached the hotel, to 
be shown into a luxurious suite of rooms. He 
assured them there was some mistake and in- 
sisted on being given a modest single room. When 
Mr. S. returned the next day, he took the pro- 
prietor sharply to task for his mistake, moved 
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the Swami into the better quarters and then their 
visit together began. 


The Swami writes thus of it:— 


“Mr. S. and his wife met me at Bremen on Fri- 
day evening, August 11. Mr. S. secured a whole 
suite for me which was much too fine. Next 
morning we started early and sat quite two hours 
on the river side, then we had to pack and start 
for Dusseldorf. We passed the night there and 
Miss M., a friend of Mr. and Mrs. S., joined us. 
Next morning Mr. S.’s sister-in-law came to see 
me from Hagen and we had quite a meeting. My 
visit with Mr. S. was very satisfactory. He is 
really in earnest and his wife is very good too. 
They did much for me. I enjoyed being with 
them very much.” 


Mr. S. sent me a long account of his meeting 
with the Swami. It read: “We have just spent 
two happy days with Swami Paramananda and 
what days they were we cannot tell in words. You 
have always been in direct contact with those 
pure souls for many years. Now imagine that I 
had not seen a real follower of Vedanta for the 
last five years and that I had to pave my way 
through a wilderness of confused thoughts. Then 
think that like a shining star in the darkness of 
night there came suddenly one who in his child- 
like simplicity and purity is the real embodiment 
of what we dream and hope, of what many a 
speaker talks about and what many a soul strug- 
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gles to attain. His perfect self-surrender, his 
combination of strength and modesty, gave us a 
greater lesson in those two days than we could 
ever get by anything else. Do you know what a 
treasure you have in Boston? If the eyes of the 
world would be a thousand times keener than they 
are, they would all envy you of the Boston Cen- 
tre. . . I wish I could keep the Swami’s pres- 
ence in a box and smell it every now and then.” 

Before going to Bremen the Swami paid a visit 
to England and spent some delightful days in the . 
home of a friend at Stratford-on-Avon. It was 
the time of the Shakespearian Festival and he 
came in close daily association with Sir Frank 
Benson, the well-known Shakespearian actor, and 
with the group of gifted men who had been drawn 
to Stratford by the Festival. The Swami was also 
invited to deliver a lecture. 

We heard much of this visit from one of the 
group the following winter. This gentleman was 
chosen to organize the Junior Commonwealth in 
England and came to America to study the meth- 
ods of the George Junior Republic. He made a 
special pilgrimage to the Vedanta Centre of 
Boston to see the Swami and he talked to us at 
length of the days with him at Stratford. 

He reverted most often to one evening after 
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the performance when they had remained out on 
the river until very late listening to the Swami 
talk of things which had worlds, the universe, all 
mankind, as their scale of measurement; and he 
declared they were all agreed that after the 
Swami’s visit their lives seemed to move in wider 
spaces and to have a broader sweep of tolerance 
and sympathy. Above all had he modified their 
attitude towards the East and India. 

This was voiced by a professor of some 
eminence in an article published in a London 
weekly. Referring to the Swami’s lecture he 
said: “As the Swami spoke every one seemed to 
be drawn closer to the spirit of the East, which 
is so much more native to us than the hot-headed 
philosophies of the West.” 

The Swami’s hostess wrote him after he reach- 
ed India :— 

“You will be glad to know that your coming to 
Stratford, Mr. Benson feels to have been of the 
utmost importance. There was no strife and no 
misunderstanding. I spoke to no one on the sub- 
ject, but Mr. Benson said that several spoke to 
him. In any case the East and the West met 
once—as equals. Mr. Cramb wrote to me of his 
indebtedness in meeting you. ‘So much simplicity 
of nature,’ he declared ‘so much nobility and utter 
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clearness of sentiment and withal so entire a de- 
tachment, in Chrysostom’s sense of the word, as 
compels one to reconsider one’s judgment upon 
the race or nation which can produce such a 
character and kindle better hopes of man him- 
self.’ ” 

The Swami wrote little of his stay at Stratford. 
He mentions it once only thus: “Did I tell you 
that I gave a lecture at Stratford-on-Avon? They 
want me to come there again next year. But we 
shall see how long the enthusiasm will last. Peo- 
ple were most appreciative.” It was not lack of 
pleasure in his visit which led him to pass it over 
so casually. He had drawn much fresh _ inspi- 
ration from it; he prized highly the genuine 
friendship formed with Mr. Benson and others; 
but his thought had been turned with violent sud- 
denness in another direction. 

Just after he had sailed from Boston word was 
received that Swami Ramakrishnananda was 
seriously ill and they were taking him to Cal- 
cutta. We tried vainly to inform the Swami both 
by cable and by letter. The news reached him at 
Stratford. A cable was sent at once to inquire of 
Swami Ramakrisnananda’s condition. There came 
back the brief ominous message, “Condition des- 
perate.” It was like the swift falling of night in 
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tropical lands. All brightness died out of im- 
mediate surroundings and one thought alone re- 
mained in the Swami’s mind,—to travel to India 
as rapidly as possible. 

He sailed from Genoa on the fifteenth of 
August. On the twenty-first, when he was not 
far from Aden, Swami Ramakrishnananda passed 
away. The Swami could not know of it, but he 
caught the reflex of it in a vague premonition 
which translated itself into an acute bodily dis- 
turbance. Swami Brahmananda, understanding 
what a bitter loss it would be to the Swami, wired 
the friend at Colombo who was to meet him, re- 
questing him to say nothing of Swami Ramakrish- 
nananda’s passing, but to let him hear of it later 
from a member of the Order. No news meant 
fresh hope to the Swami and he wrote from 
Colombo more cheerfully on the thirty-first :— 


“T am safely here and I am sitting now at the 
office of Mr. Sockonathan, Madras Bank. He 
tried his best to find out by what boat I was 
coming, but did not succeed. I landed about noon, 
ahead of time. As I was walking along the street 
aman came and asked my name and then told me 
that Mr. Sockonathan had been looking for me 
the last few days. He detains me here until to- 
morrow evening, then I start for Madras and 
will arrive there Sunday morning. I hope that I 
shall find everything all right there.” 


The news of Swami Ramakrishnananda’s pass- 
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ing was given to him at Tuticorin with abrupt 
and brutal baldness. A customs officer in examin- 
ing his luggage observed his name and said, “A 
big Swami died the other day.” ‘What was his 
name?” the Swami asked. “Swami Ramakrish- 
nananda.” The blow deadened him. He crept in- 
to a corner of the railway carriage and sat there 
for hours dazed and numb. Then out of the gray- 
ness and numbness there rose before his closed 
eyes the shining figure of Swami Ramakrish- 
nananda with the radiant smile on his face which 
lent to it always a transfigured beauty. The 
vision brought with it such a sense of glowing 
joy that it drew the poignant sting out of the 
Swami’s pain and there fell on his heart a great 
quiet. Peace had come within, but the body did 
not rebound so easily from the shock. 
He writes from Puri:— 


“T suffered from fever while in Madras. I re- 
ceived the most sad and shocking news upon my 
arrival at Tuticorin, as the Colombo friends were 
instructed not to inform me. I suffered much, 
but consolation came from the realization that he 
was free from all pain and physical suffering and 
was resting in the abode of peace. The vision of 
that smiling face brought me consolation. Of 
course Madras seemed empty without him. But 
Rudra was happy to have me there. He is a dear 
boy. Maharaj (Swami Brahmananda) wrote me 
a very sweet letter as soon as he received the news 
of my arrival. I arrived here early in the morn- 
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ing of September 15. I cannot tell you about my 
plans yet. Be brave and stand by your post faith- 
fully. The Lord will bless you and give you 
strength. Swami Saradananda and Swami 
Turiyanandaji are here and several of the young 
Swamis. There is some suggestion of my taking 
Swami Ramakrishnananda’s place in Madras. But 
I do not feel equal to it in this state of health. I 
feel very much honored by it.” 


This letter was written from Puri three weeks 
after landing. He had gone there at the request 
of Swami Brahmananda to be near him and the 
President of the Order did all he could to soothe 
the wound in his heart caused by Swami Rama- 
krishnananda’s going. The Swami derived great 
comfort from this daily companionship. He 
dropped back easily and quickly into the old man- 
ner of life. He shaved his head, bared his feet 
and put on once more the orange-colored cloth. 
This spontaneous return to Sannyasi habits 
pleased the head of the Order, and one day when 
someone in the Swami’s absence asked if he had 
been spoiled in any way by his years in the West, 
Swami Brahmananda was heard to give an ex- 
clamation of reproachful protest, adding: “You 
have only to look at his face to know what he is.” 

The Swami’s own letters tell the story of his 
brief wanderings in India. Another from Puri 
written on September 29 reads :— 
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“I shall be here with our President Maharajji 
until the Durga Puja (Feast of the Divine 
Mother) is over, which begins day after to-mor- 
row. Then I shall go to the Math (Monastery) 
at Calcutta and stay some time there; then I may 
make an attempt to see our Holy Mother by go- 
ing to her village. My body is somewhat rested. 
So far as I can see now I won’t be with you un- 
til Christmas time. If Lord is willing I shall sail 
from Colombo on November 12 on ‘Prince Eitel 
Frederich’ and will land in Naples on the twenty- 
sixth, if it is free from quarantine. Else go to 
Genoa. If I can get off at Naples and see Rome 
and other important places of Italy and sail from 
Genoa on December 7, I shall arrive in New York 
either the twentieth or twenty-first just before 
epee If it is His will, I shall carry out this 
plan.” 


Still again from Puri on October 4, 1911:— 


“T shall leave for Calcutta within two or three 
days and will probably spend there a fortnight. I 
may again break my journey here on my way to 
Madras. They have all been very loving and kind 
to me. I shall follow the plan I gave you in my 
last letter unless you hear to the contrary.” 


From the Monastery at Belur near Calcutta, he 
writes on October 11:— 


“I came here from Puri only four days ago and 
expect to start back after a week or so. Last 
night we went to Dakshineswar and it was very 
beautiful. I may go to Dacca to see my brother 
and his family to-morrow only for a few days. I 
have to be very careful as this time of the year 
is very bad here.” 
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From Calcutta, October 26, comes this word :— 


“T am starting for Madras this evening and will 
only stop for the day at Puri. I am very much 
rushed so shall not try to give you any news.” 


From Madras again, November 2:— 


“T arrived here on October 30 and will again 
leave for Colombo on November 6. I have just 
given up the idea of going to Bangalore on ac- 
count of the plague restrictions and have wired 
to Mr. N. to come here to see me. This after- 
noon I shall have to address a meeting. While I 
was at Dacca the Bar Association there presented 
me with a public address of welcome. Much en- 
thusiasm was manifested there during my stay. 
Remember I sail November 12 from Colombo and 
December 7 from Genoa.” 

From Colombo, November 9:— 

“T arrived here this morning safely after a 
journey of nearly forty hours from Madras. 
shall be here until November 12, Sunday morning, 
when I sail for Naples. During my stay I shall 
have to give two public lectures—one to-morrow 
and the other the day after. Also we have an 
informal meeting this evening. I gave about five 
lectures during my short stay in Madras, and 
people showed great appreciation. My body is 
quite tired, the time has been so very crowded.” 


We get a glimpse of his return voyage in this 
letter from Rome written November 27, 1911. 


“Cold weather began after crossing the first 
half of the Red Sea and there was really cold 
weather after we passed Port Said. The Medi- 
terranean was quite rough, but our ship was 
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steady. We arrived in Naples yesterday, Novem- 
ber 26, about 11 A. M. But the examination of 
the luggage detained us until 2 P. M. So I took 
the train to Rome at 3:30, and arrived here last 
night about nine. S. P. and G. met me at the 
station and brought me to this hotel. 

“This morning we went to Saint Peter’s and I 
cannot tell you how impressed I was to see it. 
The idea of renunciation was going through my 
heart and head and I felt that that mighty monu- 
ment was built with the strength of renunciation 
of great saints. I saw the picture of renunciation 
in and through that gigantic structure, perhaps 
the most wonderful of all buildings in every way. 
The Church of St. John also impressed me in the 
same way. 

“There is nothing like genuine love in this 
world. It can accomplish everything and nothing 
is impossible before it. Love is life and in lack 
of it everything becomes dead. My thoughts and 
prayers are always for your safety and pro- 
tection. My joy is to see you truly blessed in this 
life. May many learn through your life and 
character what true devotion, humility, service 
and one-pointed love stand for. . . . You do 
not know what a joy it brings to my heart to see 
the work grow in every way.” 


And again from Florence:— 


“How much I enjoyed Assisi I cannot tell you. 
What a beautiful place it is! The time has passed 
very quickly seeing so much in short time. We 
are off for Genoa to-morrow very early in the 
morning. I have enjoyed seeing everything, 
especially the monasteries.” 
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The Swami returned from India with extensive 
plans for widening the activities of the Boston 
Centre. Many earnest hearts and industrious 
hands were needed to carry them out and it be- 
came necessary to centralize all the working re- 
sources available. An apartment was secured in 
St. Botolph Street, a square away from the 
Studio, and a group of consecrated workers took 
up residence there. A monthly publication was 
started and from time to time special courses of 
lectures were given. One dealing with the 
“Great Scriptures of India,” on successive Sunday 
evenings for some weeks, brought a number of 
new-comers to the Centre; and another on the 
“Great World Teachers” further increased the 
number. 

Still more fruitful was a series of lectures given 
in the hall of the Women’s Educational and In- 
dustrial Union. Its doors ordinarily opened only 
for rigidly conservative meetings; and it was a 
significant sign of decreasing prejudice when the 
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president of the Union, entertaining personally 
a warm admiration for the Swami and his teach- 
ing, offered him the use of the hall. 

Other barriers also went down. The Swami was 
invited to address the First Parish Club of 
Quincy, a large body of men allied with the leading 
Unitarian Church of that place. The invitation 
came through a meeting with the brother of the 
president of the Club on board a steamer return- 
ing from Europe. This gentleman talked so 
much of the Swami that his brother also grew 
anxious to know him and wrote asking him to ad- 
dress the Parish Club. Before the lecture the 
Swami was guest of honor at a banquet at which 
nearly two hundred assisted. Many more came 
for the lecture. The Swami spoke on “India and 
Her Achievement,” illustrating his words with 
lantern slides—the only illustrated lecture he ever 
gave. 

The pastor in introducing him showed re- 
markable tolerance and breadth of mind. He laid 
emphasis on the fact that the peoples of the West 
were still in jungle savagery when India was 
highly civilized; and he gave it as his conviction 
that if America would stem the tide of material- 
ism which at present threatened to engulf her, 
she must turn to the East and learn certain salient 
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lessons from India, where the spiritual conscious- 
ness had ever remained dominant. He concluded 
by saying that Kipling would never have asserted, 
if he had known the Swami, that East and West 
would never meet. 

The pastor was called to another church and 
all further relations ceased for the time but the 
impression made by the Swami’s words remained 
so vivid that only recently, after ten years, the 
minister sought once more to reach him and have 
him address his new congregation. Another 
Unitarian minister near Boston not only invited 
the Swami to speak in his church several times, 
but when he moved to Montana he both wrote 
and telegraphed, urging him to take over his pul- 
pit for the summer and infuse new fervor into his 
parishioners. 

An unusual evening was spent in East Boston 
when the Swami lectured at the Maverick Congre- 
gational Church, one of the largest churches of 
the city. To the people of East Boston the word 
“Swami” meant as little as a technical term in 
biology or botany and India was what returning 
missionaries had pictured it; yet so great was the 
interest aroused by the announcement of his com- 
ing that over six hundred gathered to hear the 
lecture. The Swami spoke on India and her 
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teaching, and the surging of almost the entire 
assembly towards the pulpit at the close testified 
to the friendly spirit that had been stirred by his 
words. Scores of his audience shook him by the 
hand and spoke apologetically of their previous 
ignorant and distorted ideas of India. 

These various outside activities gradually built 
up a staunch bulwark of sympathy and under- 
standing about the central work and reacted in 
added strength. From month to month the num- 
bers who made their quiet way through St. 
Botolph Street to classes and Services increased, 
until one day both public and workers awoke to 
the fact that the Studio was outgrown. For 
nearly four years it had sufficed. Now further 
expansion meant new and more spacious quarters. 

The Swami had forseen this. As far back as 
in May, 1911, he had written me while I was in 
Washington :— 


“T had a nice evening at Brookline. I talked 
with Mr. B. about the idea of a temple and the 
value of land. He is very enthusiastic about it 
and thinks it will be a splendid thing for the 
work. He is going to look round. I think that he 
is quite competent in such matters. Of course we 
talked privately.” 


The investigations set on foot at this time re- 
sulted in the purchase of a large plot of land with 
a frontage of ninety-two feet in the Fenway and 
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the preparation of elaborate plans for two 
spacious buildings opening on a common garden. 
When working drawings were ready and a build- 
ing permit had been procured, there came such 
alarming upheavals in labor conditions that the 
Swami was strongly advised not to go forward. 
While he was waiting for the betterment of the 
situation, he received a letter from a gentleman 
offering him a very beautiful house on the most 
desirable corner of the Fenway, with the ad- 
ditional advantage of agreeing to take the land 
he held as part payment. We had long coveted 
the property. The house was already built and 
could be adapted perfectly to the Centre’s re- 
quirements. The Swami felt that the offer came 
as a happy solution of existing difficulties. The 
property was transferred to him in December, 
1912. 

The work of remodelling was begun at once. 
We were eager to have it over but one change led 
to another, month followed month, and it seemed 
as if the workmen would never go. At last the 
Swami decided to evict them by force of residence. 
He set Tuesday, the nineteenth of May, as the day 
for moving the Centre. The Sanctuary, the only 
perfectly new construction, was completed; the 
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holy things from the Shrine must be the first to 
be carried across the threshold. 

The Swami wished to take them through the 
streets at a quiet hour of early morning, before 
the city was astir, so a cabman was engaged to 
come to the Studio at five. He was a pious soul 
with great respect for religion in every form and 
often drove us to and from outside lectures 
in stormy weather. 

All the furnishings of the Shrine were packed 
into his old-fashioned horse-cab and we drove at 
solemn pace through silent streets to the new 
house. As we mounted the broad steps to the 
front door, the first rays of the rising sun shot 
out across the roofs and turrets of the dense city 
beyond, calling forth an answering gleam from 
the sacred vessels in our hands. We all stood for 
a moment in silent prayer; even the cabman bared 
his head. It was the dawning of a new day for 
the Centre. 

A solemn melodious Service followed; then the 
workers scattered to direct the coming and going 
of the moving vans. But the Swami remained al- 
most continuously in the Shrine until evensong, 
spending the day in fasting, meditation, prayer 
and chanting. The little Sanctuary was vibrant 
with the power of his whole-hearted worship. 
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Confusion of movers and workmen filled the house 
elsewhere, but there where the Swami sat in sup- 
plication and thankfulness before the altar was 
serene peace. 

A still more impressive Service came at the 
evening hour, when carpenters and painters were 
gone. At its close the Swami with the members 
of the household, carrying burning incense and 
lighted tapers, marched, a prayerful procession, 
through every room and hall and stairway, the 
Swami invoking the Divine blessing with such 
fervor that the whole house seemed filled with the 
spirit of devout consecration. From that moment 
it belonged to the Lord and became His dwelling- 
place. 

The Centre moved in on Tuesday, the Sisters’ 
belongings were moved on Wednesday, the public 
dedication was to take place on Thursday. Sev- 
eral hundred invitations had been sent out and 
we were definitely committed to that time. Yet 
thousands of books from stockroom and library 
lay in piles on the floor, furniture stood in every 
corner, curtains waited to be hung at forty win- 
dows and it seemed at if only a miracle could 
make the house ready. That miracle took place— 
the miracle which unwearying hands and feet and 
happy-hearted service will always work. Every- 
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one labored tirelessly, scarcely pausing to eat or 
sleep; and when Thursday arrived the greater 
part of the house was in order. Those who came 
looked with amazement and could not believe that 
we had been there less than three days. 

The dedication Service was a genuine success. 
The Chapel and entrance hall were packed from 
wall to wall, there were people on the front 
stoop, down the steps and along the sidewalk. A 
number of others were wandering round the 
park looking for the house and reached the Centre 
at the end of the evening. In the assembly were 
nearly all those who had assisted in remodelling 
the house—laborers, contractors and architect. 
Chapel, Shrine and other rooms were decorated 
with many flowers, palms and blooming plants, 
all offerings from grateful friends. One palm 
which reached nearly to the ceiling was sent by a 
Roumanian gentleman in thankfulness for the 
blessing received from Swami and the Centre, an- 
other large one came from a modest florist who 
had sometimes supplied flowers for the altar. The 
Swami welcomed his friends in an address touch- 
ing in its simplicity and depth of feeling. In the 
course of it he said :— 


“In the name of the Supreme Being of the Uni- 
verse, Whom we invoke by different names, I 
welcome all friends and guests to this home, dedi- 
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cated to the all-loving Universal Spirit. This 
altar stands here to represent a non-sectarian 
conception of Deity and the ideal of love, of uni- 
versal sympathy and tolerance. The Sanskrit in- 
scription on the altar means ‘Truth or God is one, 
men call Him by various names.’ This is quoted 
from one of the most ancient Scriptures of the 
Indo-Aryans. 

“This Chapel is not established as a substitute 
for Christian creeds; that would be contrary to 
the spirit of the Vedas and Vedanta. True religion 
never works by destructive methods. This we 
specially observe in the study of Indian history. 
Nowhere do we find any effort to proselytize. Al- 
though Buddhistic missionaries went out from 
India to foreign countries to spread the Truth, 
they never tried to force others to give up their 
own religion; their idea was to lend a helping 
hand, to serve as servants of the Lord and to love 
all men as brothers. 

“My hearty desire and prayer to the God of the 
Universe is that we may realize this lofty spirit 
of religion and radiate that spirit in our life; for 
religion is not a matter of doctrine or dogma, it 
is a question of living. Holding the lofty ideal of 
unity, harmony and all-embracing love, we now 
dedicate this altar as a glowing symbol of the 
Divine, to remind us of our relation to God and 
our duty to our fellow-men, that we may live and 
grow in spirit as worthy children of the 
Supreme.” 


There were various speakers, among them Pro- 
fessor Lanman, professor of Sanskrit at Harvard 
University and Professor Adams, head of the de- 
partment of electrical engineering. Mrs. Adams, 
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who also spoke, called the Centre her spare 
anchor which she threw out to windward when- 
ever she was in danger of going on the rocks in 
her daily round. “A high hill of refuge have I 
found in the teaching so lovingly, so simply given 
out here,” she said. “Is it any wonder that I 
think of it always with gratitude and joy?’ 

Another speaker quoted a suggestive saying of 
Rev. Phillips Brooks: “I have recently returned 
from a visit to the Orient. What I saw there of 
the people—their simple trustfulness and desire 
to be helpful to their fellow-men—convinced me 
that we must remodel and reconstruct our philos- 
ophy and our religion, so as to act in harmony 
with Oriental thought and life.” Music, prayer 
and a review of the work since its inception made 
up the rest of the consecration Service; and at 
its close there was a social gathering, the refresh- 
ments for which were all prepared by the Swami 
himself. Despite the multiple demands upon him 
he had still found time for this act of loving ser- 
vice. 

His joy over this important further step in the 
work was keen and deep. It grew still keener as 
he heard admiring comments about the new home 
from all sides. To the workers the house seemed 
palatial after the more restricted spaces of the 
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Studio; and no cathedral in Europe with its 
vista of arches and columns ever appeared to us 
more majestic than did our simple chapel, as we 
stood at the entrance door and looked up its cen- 
tral aisle to the altar, with the striking symbol 
above it, and on through the open door into the 
dimmer recesses of the Sanctuary. 

The altar here and in the public Chapel were 
the work of the talented artist who for several 
summers shared in our community life at Milton. 
They were perfect in proportion and design and 
remarkable in workmanship. He had an expert 
cabinet-maker to do the joining and setting up, 
but the carving, modelling and gilding were his. 
The gilding especially was a masterpiece and 
possessed all the quality and tone of early Italian 
gilding, tinted and sobered by age. The three 
back panels of the Sanctuary altar were all of 
this dulled and tinted gold and there was a fair 
amount of gilding elsewhere. The outer altar was 
more restrained in ornament. 

The bronze incense burner and candlesticks of 
branching lotus buds and leaves on this altar are 
among the Centre’s most valued treasures. They 
were given to the Swami by a lady who was a 
judicious collector of Oriental art-objects. She 
had found the incense burner first and prized it 
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highly; but one day when the Swami was at her 
home, she told me, she put it in his hands to show 
it to him; at once she felt that it belonged by 
superior right to him and she could not take it 
back. She then set out to find candlesticks to 
match it. 

Several dealers were commissioned to begin a 
search and at the end of two years Mr. Yamanaka 
found a pair in an old Japanese temple. He said 
they must by very old as the peculiar kind of 
enamel on the lotus buds and leaves is now a lost 
art in Japan. Although the boxes containing 
them were of awkward size and heavy, the lady 
insisted on carrying them herself to the Centre 
with the help of her maid who was also a devoted 
follower of the Swami. 

The symbol above the altar has always pro- 
duced a remarkable and subtle impression on 
everyone. A peculiarly spiritual super-earthly 
quality seems to radiate from it. It was the 
realization of a desire which the Swami conceived 
in St. Botolph Street days to have a truly uni- 
versal sign and symbol of the Divine. The wooden 
plaque two feet in diameter was made at that 
time, but no inspiration for it came to the artist. 
Suddenly as he was making the altar for the new 
Chapel, a vision of it sprang up in his mind. He 
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set to work at once to give it tangible form. He 
carved the edge; inside this border he modelled 
converging lotus petals to represent the thousand- 
petalled lotus, emblematic in India of realization. 
In the centre of the plaque he placed in relief the 
Sanskrit character A-U-M or Om, which between 
its opening and closing letters contains the whole 
gamut of articulate sound and for that reason 
was taken in India as the most universal name of 
Deity. 

The Centre found a wonderful setting in the new 
home. The house stood as a landmark in the 
Back Bay section of the city. There were few 
buildings near it and open fields stretched wide 
about it,—white under untrodden snow in Janua- 
ry, starred with daisies in June, orange with tansy 
in August, aglow with autumn leaves in October. 
Many a seed, blown across from the park beyond, 
rooted and grew, adding to the tangle of blossoms 
and making the meadows seem a part of the park 
itself. Song-sparrows sang the first hymn at the 
Service on Sunday and all the week robins and 
black birds chirped and twittered in the vines 
which climbed the walls to the eaves. It was 
like a village church in the heart of an old- 
fashioned garden. Yet a short distance away lay 
noisy city streets and clanging car lines. The 
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windows looked out on a winding stream, edged 
with iris, reeds and mallow and spanned at in- 
tervals by picturesque, ivy-grown bridges; and 
the sun shone into the house from its rising to 
its setting, filling it with brightness. 

The activities of the Centre marked off the 
hours and months for the neighborhood. The 
sound of many footsteps told that it was Sunday 
morning or evening and the Service would soon 
begin. Festoons of red vigil lights in all the 
windows, the delivery of many flowers and plants 
and the approach of many motors announced the 
Centre’s anniversary in January. More motors 
and flowers told of another important celebration 
in February; or of the annual dinner in June, 
when nearly a hundred guests each year sat down 
to a long flower-decked table with savory dishes 
prepared by the Swami’s own hand. 

December and Christmas Eve brought flicker- 
ing candle lights at the windows, and glowing 
flames of the many tapers on the Christ Child 
window-altar cast their brightness over the gift- 
laden Christmas pilgrims outside. All through 
the Christmastide at the vesper hour these lights 
shone out across the snow, bringing cheer to the 
passer-by. The Christmas Eve Service was a rare 
occasion. Everyone felt the benediction and up- 
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lift of it and from year to year despite the many 
distractions of that special season the Chapel was 
filled. The public learned to value also the deeply 
devotional spirit of the Good Friday Service, for 
Good Friday is always set apart as a time of pray- 
er and meditation and fasting by the Swami and 
his workers; and Easter is as joyous a festival at 
the Centre as in the churches. 

The little garden surrounding the Centre also 
kept its record of the seasons. . Crocuses, daffo- 
dils and tulips, roses, zinnias and marigolds told 
off spring, summer and autumn as on a rosary. 
The flowers and closely-cropped green grass were 
a delight to the entire neighborhood and many a 
friend was made on the sidewalk as we weeded 
and mowed. The Swami in the first days often 
watered the lawn at nightfall and some stranger 
almost invariably stopped to talk with him. 

As people saw how everything flourished, they 
began to bring their withering plants to us to be 
revived and the garden became a refuge and 
shelter for sickened flower souls. One person 
came with a dying rubber plant in a scrub pail. 
It had just one leaf left, but at the end of the 
summer it was so tall and full of foliage that she 
said she could not take it back again; it seemed 
so much happier with us. It grew into quite a 
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tree and for several years stood behind the 
Swami’s chair at the Sunday Service. 

The lawn was our special pride and one worker 
devoted nearly his entire time to it. One summer 
he called for twenty pounds of grass seed, then 
five more, and again five and so on until forty 
pounds had been used. As tested grass seed was 
fifty cents a pound the Swami tried getting a few 
pounds at the ten-cent store, thinking it would do 
as well; but the deception was detected when the 
seed began to sprout, for it was half witch-grass 
and weeds. We never knew where those forty 
pounds of seed went. The Swami accused the 
worker of using it for breakfast cereal; but the 
result was a beautiful lawn and a humorous verse 
which sprang ready-made into the Swami’s mind 
with a tune to go with it. It was in true modern 


style and ran thus:— 


“In life’s vegetable garden, 

I planted some untested seed. 

It grew full of witch-grass 

And killed my coveted reed. 

It’s full of shackles and backles, 
It’s full of rackles and tackles, 
It’s full, full, full!” 


It seemed as if the Centre would never expand 
beyond the limits of the new home with its twenty 
rooms and large Chapel, but in 1921, just seven 
years from the time of dedication, it became 
necessary to make additions which by themselves 
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in both cost and size were the equivalent of a 
spacious dwelling. The building was carried to 
the end of the lot at the rear, a vestibule was 
erected where the stoop had been, a wing was 
raised higher and a fourth story constructed. Al- 
together were added six bedrooms, two bath- 
rooms, a laundry, a large and a small storeroom, 
six storage closets and a sun parlor. The dining- 
room and cellar were enlarged and the seating 
capacity of the Chapel increased. Also an entire 
new heating system of the most improved type 
was installed. 

The sun parlor was the special feature of the 
alterations. From its windows could be seen the 
sunrise and the sunset. One looked across the 
stream to the Art Museum and up the hill to the 
towering spires of the Church of the Redemp- 
tionist Fathers, where at night shone out great 
lighted crosses. On the top floor, away from the 
activities of the house, it became the chosen place 
for preparing the magazine and for other quieter 
tasks. It was here that the manuscript of the 
Swami’s first volume of verse was read through 
for the last time before going to press. It was 
here also that many an eager soul found new 
cheer and refreshment at the frequent more inti- 
mate afternoon parties which the Swami gave 
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there. Many distinguished guests were enter- 
tained in this upper room, among them Rabin- 
dranath Tagore, Dr. G. C. Bose and others. Often 
the sound of the little organ down the stairs 
would tell us the Swami was there alone playing 
as he looked at the falling snow or at the stream 
glistening in the sunlight. 

A useful innovation made possible by the en- 
largement of the house was a printing outfit. Ina 
spacious corner room, which previously had served 
as a dining-room, a press, a cutter, a stitcher, 
a type rack and other necessary appliances were 
installed. When all was in place, the Swami set 
up and printed the first piece of work turned out. 
It consisted of a small square of heavy paper 
bearing a salutation to the Lord and a prayer of 
consecration by the Swami which the members 
of the household repeat always before separating 
for the night. Both printing and composition 
showed great precision and delicacy of touch and 
feeling. After that the Swami worked frequently 
in the press room. The work, being creative, 
seemed to possess an irresistible fascination for 
him and he showed great skill and aptitude in it. 

No elaborate task was attempted by the new 
press, but artistic cards with the Swami’s poems, 
invitations, lecture lists and circulars were printed 
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in large quantities and one entire pamphlet, the 
Swami’s Good Friday talk, “Glorifying Pain and 
Adversity.” With the copy for the Swami came 
a card bearing these words: “Out of His own 
Gift to us an offering to Our Beloved Teacher and 
his Ashrama. Looking unto him may we all for- 
get ourselves in his service and glorify his pain 
by our daily life. In his acceptance of this offer- 
ing may our hearts be strengthened in their re- 
newed consecration and surrender.” 

Some binding was undertaken. For quite a 
while the monthly magazine was folded and bound 
at the Centre and the Swami would stand for long 
hours with tireless enthusiasm operating the 
stitcher or the heavy trimmer. Various booklets 
also were bound. We had an able helper in one 
of the household, who had spent a year in the 
bindery of the Riverside Press and a further in- 
terval in a down town printing shop to gain prac- 
tical training. All the work produced was of a 
very high order and appeared flawless even to 
the most critical. 

The tangible and convincing evidence of sta- 
bility and permanence given by the imposing 
house in the Fenway caused a rapid reversal of 
public opinion. The Centre was no longer an 
alien; it became one of the accepted religious 
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organizations of Boston. Business men talked in 
their offices openly and enthusiastically of their 
connection with it and people came to it as they 
went to other churches. Prejudice melted away. 

I recall an incident illustrative of this: 
A leading member of the Unitarian com- 
munity of Boston, feeling warm  admira- 
tion for the Swami as a teacher of Truth 
in the highest, broadest form, wrote to an officer 
of the Free Religious Association to tell him of 
the Swami and of his books. The reply came 
back: “I am too old to change my vocabulary.” 
A year or two later this same gentleman sent an 
invitation to the Swami to speak before the As- 
sociation at their annual Conference and the com- 
ment on the Swami’s address in the printed Re- 
port of the Conference was: “Finally the speak- 
ing closed with an address, in irreproachable 
English and lofty sentiment, by Swami Para- 
mananda of India, who dwelt on the larger unities 
of thought and life by which the diversities of 
color, race, speech and religion might be recon- 
ciled into harmony and good-will.” 

Various Unitarian ministers became the 
Swami’s warm friends and invited him to take 
their pulpit even for the Christmas and Easter 
Services—one of them declaring that on these 
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special feast days he wished to give his congre- 
gation a special blessing. Another, in a telegram 
expressing regret that owing to illness he would 
be unable to attend the Anniversary exercises, 
added: “Deeply interested in your work and de- 
sire to co-operate with you in every possible way, 
so that the great message of the Vedanta may 
strike its roots deep into the heart of the West.” 

A Swedish Lutheran minister came specially 
from New York and remained near the Centre to 
study with the Swami, having derived, he said, 
great spiritual inspiration and help from the 
Swami’s writings. 

The rector of the Episcopal Church of St. 
Mark’s-in-the-Bouwerie in New York came more 
than once to the Boston Centre for a visit of a 
week or so to gain refreshment, declaring that 
“Swami’s monastic palace” in the Fenway was a 
chosen haven of rest for him. He resented it bit- 
terly when the Swami pointed his extension west- 
ward instead of toward New York, for he had of- 
fered him the use of an entire house adjoining the 
churchyard of St. Mark’s, if he would only estab- 
lish a Centre in conjunction with the church. The 
Swami could not do this, but he spoke for him 
many times. He also visited him at Onteora dur- 
ing a summer outing and lectured for him there. 
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This humorous letter came to the Swami from 
a clergyman of independent views :— | 

“Frankly you are the freest man I know in 
America. . . Oh, yes, dear man, prophet from 
the Far East, you have the inborn technique 
and I laugh and bless you. But you’re sui-generis. 
There’s no one can invade your patents, only one 
in a generation of eels can wriggle through that 
chink in the walls about Eden. And you’re the 
lucky eel and I watch and chortle. There’s superb 
humor in the objection that I would not have a 
heathen like you appear at my church. If only 
they knew! Where do they dream they are? At 
the door of Heaven keeping out infidels? And 
the subtle Bengalee is occupying a front seat all 
the time, and the dull objectors coming in on the 
milk train the day after won’t find room—not 
standing room—even if they do have a pan of 
certified milk.” 

A tribute in quite a different vein was one 
given at the seventh anniversary by John Spencer 
Clarke, a close friend of John Fiske, Emerson, 
Thoreau and others of the Concord group, and the 
author of an authoritative life of John Fiske. Here 
are some passages from it :— 

“About a year ago, I bethought me to visit the 
leading denominational churches, as well as other 
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places of religious instruction in Boston. In the 
course of my peregrinations I came upon your 
modest mission of the Vedanta; and I confess I 
was profoundly impressed by the vastness, the 
rationality, the inspiring character of the philo- 
sophic and religious thought here presented. The 
three great problems of philosophy: God, the 
Cosmic Universe, Man with his rational mind, 
were presented as a harmonious unity with in- 
finite possibilities to the ever developing human 
soul. My mind was taken entirely away from the 
consideration of the limited personal God of 
Christian theology, and led to the contemplation of 
a Divine Being, the Source and Sustainer of all 
things, transcending in the nature of His ex- 
istence the comprehension of the human 
mind. 

“TY found here presented to the Christian mind 
with great learning and in a fine tolerant spirit, 
the great similarity, the harmony that exists in 
the teachings of the great Sages of India and the 
fundamental teachings of the Founder of Christ- 
janitye, oe» LO SUMMIpLorielly: 9\f amrwitn 
you this evening because I recognize in the teach- 
ings of this place religious instruction based upon 
man’s religious intuitions combined with his ex- 
periential knowledge of the Cosmic Universe and 
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his place in it: the whole a revelation of the In- 
finite Being, the Source and Sustainer of all 
things: a Divine Power: 


‘Boundless inward toward the atom, 
Boundless outward toward the stars.’ ” 


Mr. Clarke once said to me personally that in 
the teaching of Vedanta alone had he found a 
God big enough for science. 

A body of clergy and laymen representing many 
creeds was quite recently organized under the 
name of “Fellowship of Faiths’ and at their first 
conference the Swami was asked to speak. The 
initial meeting was held in Grace Church, New 
York, on October 26, 1925, and a letter from the 
Swami tells us :— 


“T left Boston last Monday at ten o’clock and 
arrived in New York at the hotel where Dr. and 
Mrs. P. make their home, about four. I had just 
time to freshen up and have dinner with Dr. and 
Mrs. P., then go to Grace Church. When I en- 
tered the church, Rev. Eliot White of Grace 
Church received me most cordially and conducted 
me into the study where I put on my robe. There 
were a great many others who also greeted me 
with warm feeling. Then we all walked up to the 
pulpit. The boy choir began at eight-fifteen with 
singing. I was the first speaker on the program 
but by my request two others were put before 
me. After the hymn Rev. Dr. Leavitt of the 
Union Presbyterian Church which has one of the 
greatest followings to-day spoke for ten minutes. 
I listened to his address; it was eloquent, but I 
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felt that ten minutes was a long, long time. I 
was given twenty minutes. I must confess that I 
felt very helpless when I faced this large New 
York audience (between twelve and fifteen 
hundred) but after I had started there was 
perfect stillness.” 

The subject under discussion was ‘The Ap- 
preciation of Judaism” and the Swami in his ad- 
dress laid insistent stress on the fact that before 
one could appreciate any form of faith one must 
look within and more within. He also expressed 
his thankfulness that he was born and brought up 
in a country possessing the tradition of reverence 
toward all peoples and religions. As he closed, 
the large gathering broke into applause, although 
the chairman, Rev. Dr. White, had made the re- 
quest not to applaud after the speeches. He de- 
clared, however, that he did not blame the 
audience for he wanted to applaud himself; and 
he added that twenty minutes had never seemed 
so short to him as those during which he had 
listened to the Swami. 

The following letter, written by one who at- 
tended the conference and subsequent meetings, 
gives a vivid picture of what occurred :— 

“Swami Paramananda, as you perhaps know 
came to lecture for ‘The Fellowship of Faiths’, 
night before last. I went to hear him. When he 
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came in and sat on the platform, the very sight 
of his serene and youthful face calmed my over- 
strained nerves. And when he stood up to speak 
—no great vocal fireworks, but simple, gentle and 
beautiful words straight from the heart, carrying 
a tremendous conviction of love and blessing—I 
felt suddenly at peace, and a calmness soothed me 
as if the very God of Bliss had kissed my 
brow. . . Iwas his guest at the luncheon that 
was given him by ‘The Fellowship of Faiths’, and 
I was also invited to join him at dinner given by 
another gentleman. His very companionship, the 
very nearness of his soul and his interest in me, 
gave me such tranquillity of soul, such a sense 
of utter peacefulness and security as I have not 
felt since I left my parents. 

“Swamiji very kindly gave me a copy of 
‘Rhythm of Life’ and it is of great value to me. 
Last night, before going to bed, I read it all the 
way through, and repeated the two poems 
‘Armour of Faith’ and ‘Hold Fast to Thy Com- 
pass’ before a very peaceful sleep—the first time 
in a long while—enfolded my tired body. 

He made a tremendous impression in his lecture, 

and although the President of the meeting had 

asked the people not to clap in the church, the 

feeling was so heartfelt that the audience burst 
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out clapping when Swamiji finished his lecture. 
And it was a large crowd too, over a thousand 
people. Wasn’t that wonderful! Particularly im- 
pressed were the pastor of the church, Rev. Eliot 
White, and his wife. They had read Swamiji’s 
books, a few of them, and next day at the lunch- 
eon, after Swamiji had read a few poems from 
‘Rhythm of Life’ he (Swamiji) said ‘When you 
think you have had enough, you must tell me to 
stop’, and Rev. White said: ‘I would like to listen 
until midnight.’ After Swamiji’s talk, Rev. 
Eliot White bought, on the spot, a whole set of his 
complete works.” 

Almost before the additions to the Boston 
Centre’s home in the Fenway were completed, 
they were outgrown. Further expansion was im- 
possible. The Swami had long felt a desire to 
transfer his main work to the country, where 
greater variety of activity would be possible. The 
rude climate of Boston, however, lent itself poorly 
to his evolving plan, so he decided to make a radi- 
cal change. His thoughts naturally turned to Los 
Angeles where he had recently suspended a Cen- 
tre of some years’ standing because of lack of suf- 
ficient assistants. Thus it came about that the 
next extension of the work stretched across the 
continent from the Atlantic to the Pacific, 
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from the confines of a city lot to one hundred and 
fifty acres of mountain slope and canyon; from 
the snows and short summer of New England to 
the continuous sunshine and mild winters of Cali- 
fornia. 

The mother Centre was not obliterated by the 
change. It rallied from the shock stauncher and 
more stable than ever. The Boston Centre could 
not be abandoned. Its life is too insistent and 
deeply-rooted. Every thought to transfer the 
work elsewhere—whether to Washington, to Italy 
or to the Pacific Coast—has always made it more 
vital and has brought invariably a reaction of 
warmer interest, greater zeal and larger at- 
tendance at Services whenever the Swami is in 
Boston. The Services continue at all times, but 
when the Swami is in the West they are con- 
ducted by some one of his assistants. 

The new conditions created by the California 
extension called for new surroundings. The trans- 
ference of the Publishing Department and the 
Magazine Staff to the West carried the larger 
body of workers there also. Less living space was 
required in Boston. Still another change there- 
fore was deemed wise. The house in the Fenway 
was sold to a “Home of Truth,” an exceptionally 
earnest group of men and women who were eager 
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to procure it, not merely for its beauty, but even 
more for its holy association and spiritual at- 
mosphere. A more suitable house for the Centre 
was purchased in Marlborough Street, a very short 
distance from Copley Square which has become 
the pivotal point of Boston where uptown and 
downtown meet. The house was remodelled and 
the Centre now has a larger Chapel, larger quar- 
ters generally for the public, but more restricted 
living accommodations for resident workers. 
The Swami so far has shown no disposition to 
abandon or subordinate the Boston work. He has 
commuted back and forth across the continent as 
a business man commutes from city to suburb. 
On a moment’s notice he starts on the long 
journey of nearly a week, stops at one or two 
points on the way, delivers three lectures a day, 
adds a morning class before going to catch the 
train, attends to what needs his special attention 
in Boston, conducts the Services for two or three 
Sundays and is back in California within the 
month; or he reverses the direction and is back 
in Boston in the same interval. During the last 
three years he has travelled from coast to coast no 
less than twenty-two times. Conductors and por- 
ters and dining-car waiters are his intimate friends 
and are eager to show him special favors, and he 
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makes many new adherents to the teaching as 
people seek to talk with him along the way. 
Numerous acquaintances made thus have come 
later to one or another of his Centres. 

Inspiration also seems to flow freely on these 
journeys and many of his finest poems have been 
written as the train has been speeding over the 
smooth rails from West to East or from East to 
West. The tax is great for a delicately organized 
body such as his; but it seems to grow stronger 
under the strain, because it is sustained by a 
buoyant, undaunted spirit. These, his own words, 
written on a scrap of paper left lying on his desk, 
reveal his habit of thought and the secret of his 
tirelessness :— 

“When we are imbued with the spirit of con- 
secration all our activities are turned into 
worship. Then all tasks before us, small and big, 
become full of deep significance. When our heart 
is filled with the consciousness of the ever-living 
and all-blissful Deity we no longer feel the weight 
of life or the weariness of work.” 

“We have more endurance than we think we 
have, not in ourselves but in the Power which 
gives ever more and more,” he said one day to a 
group of workers. And on another day: “We 
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must keep our inner strength, outward labor is 
secondary. It depends wholly on the other.” 
Unceasingly conscious of the never-failing in- 
ner source of life, he gives without calculation. 
There is no weighing or measuring in his service 
to mankind, no stinting of effort. Often he is 
forced to go without food and sleep, without rest 
and without solitude, that most precious food of 
the soul; yet no murmur of protest or complaint 
is heard on his lips. The gift of himself is whole 
and complete, without condition or reservation. 
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TRAVELS AND WORK IN EUROPE 


The Swami’s first real contact with Europe 
was during his journey to India in 1911. A lec- 
ture at Stratford-on-Avon and an informal meet- 
ing at Dusseldorf were the only public activities 
attempted by him at that time. Both of these 
however called forth urgent requests to return. 
An invitation from Italy bent his thoughts still 
more strongly towards Europe. A final deter- 
mining factor was the letter from the Swiss lady 
and gentleman, asking permission to translate his 
“Path of Devotion”. With openings in Switzer- 
land, Italy, Germany and England, the Swami felt 
fully justified in sailing for Europe the first week 
of June, 1912. On the tenth he wrote from the 
steamer :— 


“Much has happened. I have met a number 
who are interested in the teaching and yesterday 
at their request I gave a talk about eleven 
o'clock. . . . Everything comes through 
Mother’s will. I know the Divine Mother always 
protects us.” 
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His letters from this time give a succinct and 
vivid account of his teaching and his travels. 
From Paris he wrote on June 13:— 


“We arrived here safely Tuesday at six A. M. 
after spending the night in the train from Cher- 
bourg to Paris. We have taken several drives 
and seen many, many interesting things. I have 
enjoyed it very much. I think the park system 
of Paris is the most beautiful I have ever seen in 
any city. . . . I received a letter from Mr. 
S. yesterday saying that he had arranged every- 
thing in Germany. This evening I received a wire 
asking me to come at once. He does not want 
me to go to Florence first.” 


And on June 16:— 


“There is no doubt that the French people are 
artistic by nature. You will probably smile at 
me if I express even a very small part of the en- 
thusiasm I feel about Paris this time. Yesterday 
we went to Versailles, we enjoyed it immensely. 
It was a beautiful day for the trip. We started 
at ten and got back in the evening. There were 
so many things to see of such absorbing interest 
that I was really thrilled by it. . . is 
morning we visited the Museum and Park of the 
Luxembourg. While walking in the Museum I 
forgot that I was in Paris. This taught me a 
great secret. When we reach the heart of a na- 
tion, we find something which is neither individ- 
ual nor national, but universal. It is the same 
heart but it beats differently in different na- 
tions.” 

“To-morrow morning I leave by the seven-fifty 
train for Hagen and am due there at five-forty. 
Mr. S. sent me another wire to come and not hear- 
ing from me, he telephoned from Hagen to Paris 
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to come at once. His devotion is really touch- 
ing. . . . I have heard from L. She saw 
Mrs. D. and they want me to come to Florence 
after the first of July. I also have received a 
very nice letter from Switzerland. They are 
ready to welcome me at any time and they want 
me to stay long. T. says that they want me at 
Stratford in August. Of course I shall probably 
go to Florence first, then Switzerland and then 
we shall see about the rest.” 


How the days passed at Hagen is shown by this 
entry in the Swami’s diary: ‘Read the life of 
Lord Gouranga in the afternoon. Miss M. and 
Miss P. and some others came and we had a nice 
meeting. We saw the big airship and after sup- 
per we took a long walk in the woods.” The work 
done during this visit was of an intimate nature. 
No public lectures were delivered and no public- 
ity was attempted; but a zealous, faithful group 
climbed the steep slopes beyond the city once or 
twice daily to listen to the Swami and some of 
them still remain his ardent students. 

Out of this group has grown an organized so- 
ciety for Oriental study to which many professors 
and learned scholars belong. Every summer with 
unfailing regularity they send the Swami an in- 
sistent request to deliver a course of lectures in 
Germany. One of the number has also translated 
several of the Swami’s works which have been 


published by the Society. 
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From Germany the Swami went to Italy. 


“TI arrived here on July 3 after spending the 
previous night at Milan,” his first letter from 
Florence reads. “L. and her mother met me at the 
station. . . . Now about the work here. I 
have met some very charming people. They are 
most anxious to start a branch Centre. To-mor- 
row afternoon I am going to speak at their villa. 
I have been to dine with them and they have 
been here twice. They do not seem to be able to 
express their joy and gratitude. They are try- 
ing to organize a Centre, although most people 
are away. I shall go to visit them by the first 
of next week and will probably stay until the end 
of the month. It seems that the Lord has al- 
ready made some plan for the work here. I shall 
also write to Marchesa T. I shall visit her by the 
first of next month. This villa where I am stop- 
ping is a wonderful place, very large. Mrs. D. 
offered me the use of it for the work. I think the 
villa B. would be better. I shall not go to England 
this year as I shall have enough to do here and 
in Switzerland.” 


Again on July 20:— 


“Our meeting here last Saturday went off nice- 
ly. The meeting began at five-twenty and was 
very successful. There were a number of people 
and most of them seemed deeply impressed. I 
came to visit Mr. and Mrs. B. and I cannot tell 
you in words what a hearty welcome I received. - 
A most wonderful household. Even the smallest - 
children seem to feel keenly about my coming 
here. They all went in town to buy me some 
presents. Madame B. is a wonderful soul. She 
is the mother of seven children. She is very 
spiritual, pure and strong-minded. She brings 
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up her children on a vegetarian diet and they are 
all healthy and strong. Her feeling for the work 
and teaching is very beautiful. The little chil- 
dren come to me constantly and when they come 
to say good-night it is too cunning for words. I 
am really overwhelmed by their devotion. It 
looks as if we were going to have a Centre here. 

“T shall leave here for Bellaggio by the end of 
this month and from there to Gryon. May the 
Lord bless us more and more every day with all 
spiritual strength that we may bring blessing to 
many others.” 


And on July 19:— 


“The time has passed very rapidly here. There 
is much genuine interest. I talk by the hour and 
some of it is falling in good soil. I do not know 
whether I shall be considered civilized any more 
by my conventional American friends, because of 
the way I dress. I wear sandals and bare feet 
like the Italian monks. I go out in the streets 
in my brown robe. It seems so good to be in such 
dress. Everyone is so kind to me here. 

“T went to dine at the Villa G. with some new 
friends. I found the Princess G. and Miss B. 
deeply interested. They want me to visit them 
when I get back in the autumn. Also they say 
that their motor is at my service at any time. 
Miss B. said that she had already ordered a num- 
ber of books.” 


With the close of July the Swami’s field of ac- 
tivity shifted to Switzerland. He had promised 
to spend the month of August with his unknown 
Swiss friends at their home in Gryon-sur-Bex. 
A letter of August 5 from there tells of his jour- 


ney and arrival. 
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“I arrived here yesterday evening after a long 
journey through the Italian lakes. I left Flor- 
ence at midnight of the first. Mr. and Mrs. B. 
both came to the station to see me off. Their 
devotion is tireless. It was very difficult to get 
away from them at all. I can only say that all 
this is the work of God. He has awakened a 
tremendous feeling of devotion in these hearts 
and He is leading them on. 

“T arrived at Bellaggio at eleven o’clock in the 
morning after nearly two hours’ trip on Lake 
Como. Marchesa T. met me with her motor at 
the station and drove me to her mountain home. 
I did not stay with her for many days but left 
for Gryon. She is an elderly person and very 
appreciative. From Bellaggio I went to Minaggio, 
then through Lake of Lugano, through Luino and 
Lake Maggiore. I spent the night on Lake Mag¢gi- 
ore. The trips on the lakes were beautiful. 

“Next morning I took the train for St. Mau- 
rice and after two hours’ wait at Bex arrived in 
Gryon at about six in the evening. Mr. and Mrs. 
P. appreciated very much my coming. They are 
doing everything to make me comfortable. They 
are going to have a meeting this afternoon. Peo- 
ple will come from the village and probably we 
shall have meetings every day.” 


And a few days later:— 


“Yesterday was a very busy day for me. Some 
gentlemen came from Lausanne to see me. One 
of them is the editor of a state paper. I don’t 
know exactly what that means but he is a schol- 
arly man. He speaks several languages. He 
knows Japanese and also a little Sanskrit. He 
seemed very happy to meet me and said, ‘If I were 
free I would follow you everywhere’, etc. He and 
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others are thinking quite seriously of the transla- 
tion of the ‘Path of Devotion,’ and also of bring- 
ing out a French edition of ‘the ‘Message.’ All 
things are possible for Him.” 


“My time is quite full. In the morning there 
comes a group at ten and again in the afternoon 
at two or so. Then there is the regular class 
meeting at four-thirty and again in the evening 
a meditation class. There are some who come 
just to receive the blessing, although they do not 
understand English. This attitude is the same 
as that of India. Things are gradually taking 
shape. Mr. and Mrs. P. (his host and hostess) 
are getting more and more deeply interested. 
They are very attentive to my comfort. I have 
all my meals in my room separately. This con- 
stant giving out drains the physical vitality. The 
other day as I was talking to people, a thought 
came to me that a fountain was going on and 
people coming with little tumblers, pitchers and 
buckets, but they could not exhaust the fountain. 
It seems exactly like that, God’s power is inex- 
haustible.” 

And again :— 

“I always feel sure that Divine Mother has 
some plan for Her work. God’s power no mortal 
can resist. That is what I am conscious of all 
the time. The task may seem like cutting a road 
through solid rock, but everything is possible 
through His will and grace. Power of devotion 
is wonderful, it opens all possibilities of our 
knowledge. It is the only way to attain true 
union. True devotion makes our life richer and 
more blissful every day.” 


“Before long the ‘Path of Devotion’ will prob- 
ably be translated into Italian and German. Some- 
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one here wants to translate it into Dutch, but he 
is not the person to do it.” 


We get a picture from a different angle through 
letters of the lady and gentleman whose guest 
the Swami was. These are passages from 
them :— 

“The Swami gives us a lecture every day and 
we could listen for hours. He reads the Gita in 
Sanskrit and explains it. May he stay with us 
for a long time. We also have an hour for si- 
lence—and the joy of it! What holiness radi- 
ates from him. We love him more and more ev- 
ery day. It is wonderful to have him with us and 
to be able to serve him. The days pass all too 
quickly. Twice a day, morning and evening, 
friends come for the hour of silence and to receive 
the blessing of the Swami’s presence. The Swami 
gives himself no rest. People have come all the 
way from Lausanne to hear him. Others staying 
in Gryon for the summer, come daily.” 

“Our beloved Swami left us on Saturday. My 
husband and two devoted friends wished to ac- 
company him as far as St. Maurice. They looked 
after him lovingly and came back the next morn- 
ing. He took a night train for Italy. All were 
so sorry he was leaving. One little girl burst 
out sobbing. The last day he was incessant in 
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his loving ministrations. Everyone wanted a pri- 
vate talk with him and he lectured at the usual 
hour as well. His purity, his holiness and his 
utter unselfishness endeared him to everyone.” 

The seven weeks in Florence which followed 
the month in Switzerland were unusually pro- 
ductive ones. A course of seven public lectures 
was given at the Villa B. in the Via Santa Marta, 
which wound its way up one of the picturesque 
hillsides of suburban Florence. A large and love- 
ly music room provided an ample and appropri- 
ate setting for the lectures and the host and 
hostess, untiring in their zeal and devotion, had 
a descriptive circular printed and widely circu- 
lated. 

After the first lecture the following notice ap- 
peared in the Paris Herald, telegraphed from 
Florence :— 

“There was a large attendance at the Villa B. 
yesterday for the first of a series of lectures to 
be given during September and October by the 
Swami Paramananda. The subject yesterday af- 
ternoon was ‘India and Her Contribution to the 
Thought World.’ The Swami comes to Florence 
from America, where he has founded a Vedanta 
Centre in Boston. His object is to found such a 
Centre in Florence.” 
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Besides these public lectures there were classes 
and many informal gatherings, for the Swami 
was surrounded by those who were ardently eager 
for the teaching and their ardor filled him with 
ever fresh vigor and enthusiasm. Their feeling 
is shown in this letter written to me by Mr. B., 
the gentleman in whose house the Swami was 
living :— 


“Our beloved Master came to us on the first 
of September, tired out from his visit to Gryon. 
They made him work all day long, but he feels 
he has helped some of them and that gives him 
great joy and happiness. How wonderful is his 
divine spirit of unselfishness and love. Every- 
thing lends itself to the peace and happiness of 
these wondrous days—beautiful weather, the 
flowers, the calm of these Tuscan hills: all things 
and all people are awakened by him and bend 
down lovingly to receive his blessing. We only 
wish you could be here to share it with us.” 


The Swami himself gives us a glimpse into his 
daily routine. He writes :— 


“Perhaps you would like to know the routine 
of the day here. I always get up early and fin- 
ish my meditation and reading of the Scriptures 
before Monsieur and Madame B. come up with 
my breakfast. They always start the day that 
way. After breakfast I go out into the garden 
for a walk and then I do some work. We have 
our dinner at one o’clock, all of us, including 
four of the oldest children. Then in the after- 
noon we have a long walk and after supper we 
either talk or do some work. Last night we 
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worked on the chapter on Purity from the ‘Path 
of Devotion’—I mean the French translation of 
it. Then again M. and Mme. B. come up to my 
room with me to bid me good-night.” 


And in another letter :— 


“You will be happy to know that the work here 
is starting nicely through His will. There was a 
large gathering here last Saturday at the class 
and everyone showed great appreciation. Last 
Thursday we also had a large number. People 
are just beginning to get back from their sum- 
mer vacation so we shall have more and more 
people. I have an invitation to go to Paris. There 
“was a French lady who visited the Chalet at 
Gryon while I was there. She did not under- 
stand English but she was deeply impressed. I 
shall probably go there in November after spend- 
ing a few days at Gryon and Geneva. The work 
seems to be spreading. Everything is through 
His will. 

“IT have been translating the Bhagavad-Gita. 
Five chapters are already finished. This idea 
came to me while I was in Gryon. Really to have 
it translated later into French as they have no 
translation.” 


Still later he wrote :— 


“Our meeting here was quite satisfactory on 
Saturday. There was a nice gathering and they 
seemed appreciative. Lecturing is certainly the 
smallest part of the work. The main thing is 
to sow the seed. Those who are ready will feel 
the living quality just from the presence with- 
out words. Divine Mother knows her work and 
I am always ready to do Her will. This after- 
noon the Gita class begins. Everything is so 
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sympathetic here. Children are so sweet and 
dear. They all come to bid me good-night every 
evening with their mother when the candles and 
incense burn on the altar. It is just like a 
daily Service for them and gives such a joy to me. 
Divine Mother knows her own and when she at- 
tracts no power can resist it. Blessed are those 
who are attracted to be blessed! . . . Class 
was very well attended yesterday.” 


Although the work in Florence had begun with 
so much promise, the Swami realized when he re- 
turned to Boston that it was not possible to carry 
on two Centres separated by a broad ocean. His’ 
decision was a disappointment to many, above all 
to his hostess of the Villa B. When she heard 
it she wrote: “The Swami’s work is for the 
world, for all, thus he must ever pass on to new 
fields. It is for us whose hearts have had the 
privilege to be opened to receive the blessing of 
his words to retain it. The room where he had 
his altar, I go there every morning and late af- 
ternoon to pray. My little girl joins me in the 
afternoon and then I read to her, by the light 
of the altar candles, the ‘Path of Devotion’ which 
' she loves. The interest that the Swami’s lectures 
awakened here is growing in many hearts. 

“The German translation of the ‘Path of De- 
votion’ which a dear friend of mine has under- 
taken is really marvellously well done. She has 
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understood the spirit of it most profoundly for 
she too has lived in the thought for some time.” 
The mother of the unusual Florentine family 
herself made a remarkable French translation of 
the same book which was brought out by a well- 
known Swiss publisher. 

In one of these letters the Swami speaks of 
translating the Bhagavad-Gita. This translation 
from the Sanskrit text was the most important 
achievement of his autumn sojourn in Florence. 
As with everything he does, it began spontane- 
ously and without calculation or planning. His 
host and hostess had a translation by a Western 
scholar, which was so confusing that they brought 
it to the Swami to clarify. He soon grew weary 
of bending back into shape the distorted text and 
began making his own translation, which his 
hostess wrote down for her personal use. One 
or two others assisted at the informal class and 
they were all so impressed with the beauty of the 
Swami’s rendering that they urged him to pub- 
lish it. When he first expounded the Gita during 
his early years in New York, people had often re- 
marked on the clarity of his rendering and more 
than once had asked him why he did not make 
a translation for publication. 

The translation was made in the short interval 
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of six weeks. After it was decided to print it, 
group work was abandoned and the Swami either 
wrote down his day’s quota of words with his own 
hand or dictated it to others. When the eighteen 
chapters were complete, a fair copy of them was 
made. This the Swami carried back to Boston 
and soon after his arrival an evening was set 
apart for the reading of the new translation. One 
of the few who were invited to hear it brought 
a bunch of ascension lillies and placed them be- 
side the manuscript and their delicate fragrance 
mingled with the melodious sound of the holy 
lines as we listened to the new rendering of the 
Blessed Lord’s Divine Song. 

The Swami returned to Europe the following 
March (1918) as the guest of his German friends, 
Mr. and Mrs. 8S. They met him at Naples and 
took him to Capri for a holiday of several weeks. 
Then they moved northward by gradual stages, 
making various stops on the way. A letter from 
Switzerland dated April 21 says:— 


“Here I am once more in Gryon. I arrived 
here last Friday evening, April 18. Sometimes I 
have felt like returning to Boston at once and 
taking up the work there with concentrated ener- 
gy. But the Lord will surely make His will 
known. Mr. and Mrs. 8. want me to come to 
Gottingen and stay with them there for some 
time. They will also invite others to come and 
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see me there and discuss the plan of our work 
in Germany. We talked about starting a Centre 
in Berlin. Mr. S. is willing to help and do his 
share, but my thoughts have been very strongly 
on finishing what we have already undertaken in 
Boston and placing the Centre there on a firmer 
basis. I see many advantages in starting a work 
in Europe and also I see many difficulties in try- 
ing to create one. I may return to Boston about 
the first of June. Mrs. P. heard from Mr. B. 
in Paris inquiring when I am coming there.” 


The Swami’s mind at all times rested very 
lightly on the outer current of his life. The un- 
derflow of his thought was always far away from 
worldly concerns and we touch its depths in the 
words which came a few days later :— 


“It is a great pity when people miss an oppor- 
tunity out of thoughtlessness or otherwise. Ev- 
erything depends on Divine Mother’s will and 
grace. Bondage and freedom are both in Her 
hands. Those who pray humbly and earnestly, 
theirs is the Kingdom of Heaven. Egotism lends 
no access there; it only prevents our going to that 
blissful abode. As long as this demon in the 
form of ego rules in us, so long our striving for 
spiritual things will prove fruitless. I am real- 
izing more and more every day why all sages 
laid such great stress on this: ‘Man has no other 
enemy than his ego.’ This is absolutely true. 
When this great enemy is conquered then alone 
one realizes how majestic the soul is. All our 
limitations and sorrows, all our littleness and im- 
perfections arise from this one source. It is the 
absence of ego which fills our hearts with purity, 
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humility, love, peace and with all the blessed 
qualities. 

“Through the Grace of the Divine may you 
taste the nectar of Anandam or Bliss to be found 
in the egoless state. “May Mother protect you is 
my constant prayer. I have been enjoying the 
simple life and quiet here very much but work 
must be done when the call comes. My earnest 
prayer is that God may give you strength and 
wisdom to follow ably what is best for your wel- 
fare and for those who look to you for help. ) The 
world cannot prove dangerous when our heart is 
steadfastly fixed in God, but without love of God 
and His mercy life is altogether unsafe and full 
of peril. Pray to Him earnestly for light; try to 
do your duties with non-attachment; practise 
purity and self-control in all your thoughts, words 
and actions; this will give you peace.” 


He went to Geneva as he had planned and on 
May 4 he writes from there :— 


“T arrived here last Tuesday evening and was 
met at the pier by Mr. Van N. Friday evening 
I gave my first lecture. Of course very few peo- 
ple here understand English, so I had to pause 
after giving a few sentences at a time and let 
someone translate them. From the next day I 
began a course of talks on Bhagavad-Gita at the 
studio of Madame Van N. where I am stopping. 
This is a very old-fashioned place but any place 
is good enough for my simple needs. Yesterday 
we had a nice class, everyone was very appreci- 
ative. Mr. R. and Mr. Van N. have arranged a 
lecture in a public hall for next Tuesday evening. 
We shall see how much interest there is. They 
are rather anxious to form a Centre here and 
they have been asking many questions regarding 
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it. Next Thursday I am going to speak in the 
home of a prominent gentleman of Geneva. 
A few days later I shall start for Paris. There 
is little time these days for writing. Some ac- 
tivity is going on, but He alone can do His work.” 


The next letter reads :— 


“There is much to do in these days and time 
flies very quickly. Yesterday morning the pub- 
lisher came and I have arranged about the French 
translation of the ‘Path of Devotion’. This af- 
ternoon will be my ninth talk here, all given in 
about a week’s time, and just as many inter- 
views. I must say that my body has shown real 
endurance. Yesterday was our last meeting at 
the studio and the audience was quite large. Af- 
ter the meeting Mr. R. spoke most feelingfully 
about the help the teaching had brought. A num- 
ber of people attended every meeting faithfully. 
A class has been formed for the study of Ve- 
danta which will be held once a week. There 
will be readers who will have no individual opin- 
ion or remarks to make, but will read from a lec- 
ture and translate into French. There will be 
silence before and after the meeting; this will 
keep order and peace. They have chosen ‘Vedanta 
in Practice’ for their first study book.” 


Paris followed Geneva; but on his way he went 
to Gryon for a few days’ rest and he writes :— 


“T returned to Gryon today at three o’clock. 
It seems so beautiful to be here again in this 
quiet spot. I left Geneva on the eleventh. Sev- 
eral friends came to see me off. One has offered 
me his chalet in Gryon for our use this summer. 
Of course I cannot say anything until I have been 
in Paris. 
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“Yesterday we had a very interesting meeting 
at the house of a distinguished gentleman of 
Geneva. It was very successful. I met several 
professors and they all expressed great appreci- 
ation. Mr. S., a very broad-minded clergyman, 
wants to translate the ‘Teachings of Christ and 
Oriental Ideals’ and print it in his magazine first 
and then publish it in book form. It will be a good 
thing to have for work among French-speaking 
people. The Lord alone knows His work, we can 
only try to make ourselves fitting instruments 
in His Hands. It was quite strenuous in Geneva, 
but beginning of everything requires display of 
great strength and devotion. Some good may 
come out of it.” 


Among the professors the Swami met at this 
gentleman’s house was Professor Flournoy and 
Professor Oltramare, the well-known Orientalist. 
Other members of the Faculty of the University 
of Geneva also attended the lecture. 

The Swami’s strenuous activities in Geneva 
were by no means unfruitful. His transforming 
touch fell on many lives and roused them to new 
fervor, calling forth such expressions of thank- 
fulness as this :— 

“In a few simple words may this letter be the 
token of our deepfelt gratitude and love to you 
for the great blessing your presence and teaching 
have brought us, who have had the privilege of 
coming beneath them, here in Geneva. May our 
gratitude and love be translated into faithful 
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work in the service of the Supreme Being, as you 
have given us the example; and in the way you 
have instructed us. May love and tolerance guide 
us in the real spirit of humility to realize and 
impart the sense of Truth in study and medita- 
tion where self is lost in Light.” 

The Swami sent one more letter from Gryon. 
It reads :— 


“If you work with pure and whole-hearted de- 
votion, it must all go well and you will feel more 
blessed every day. The strength of the Boston 
Centre has been harmony and tolerance. To 
bring even a shadow of anything else would be 
to weaken it. The work will surely grow strong 
if we all learn to stand together. The spirit of 
self-surrender and prayer will enable us to ac- 
complish this. I leave Gryon to-morrow evening 
and en arrive in Paris the morning of the six- 
teenth.” 


For some time the Swami had been in corre- 
spondence with a lady in Paris who was eager to 
have him come there, remain for several months 
and deliver a course of lectures. She writes him 
in the early days of June, 1913:— 

“The way seems to be opening very pleasant- 
ly for your welcome here. There is an artist who 
has offered her large studio for the meetings, 
situated on a park in a very desirable part of 
Paris connected with the Bois de Boulogne. This 
same lady will be delighted to have you stay in 
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her home. It is a fine large house. You will 
be quite free there. As my friend has been in 
India, you will find it a congenial atmosphere. 
It is quite wonderful the number of souls who are 
awaiting this teaching here. I saw in the Paris 
Herald that there is in Paris a society recently 
formed under the patronage of President Poin- 
care, of members of the Sorbonne, to invite the 
speakers of the highest planes of civilization to 
address Parisian audiences. We shall announce 
your coming to President Poincare, asking him 
to notify those who would like to meet you.” 
The Swami delivered two public lectures’ in 
Paris and met with an immediate and most sym- 
pathetic response. The delicacy and grace of his 
method of presenting his message, the depth and 
penetrating quality of his thought and his great 
spiritual charm made a strong appeal to the 
subtle French mind. The French intellect is at 
all times so piercing and transcendent that it 
seems to hover on the threshold of the spiritual. 
Those who heard the Swami therefore were able 
to sense at once his unobtrusive lofty wisdom. 
It seemed as if a new and fertile field was 
opening; but the urge to return to Boston and 
take up the work there with renewed energy 
grew too irresistible to be ignored. The Swami 
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cut short his Parisian season and sailed for Amer- 
ica in a few weeks. Europe however was as in- 
sistent as Boston. Requests for lectures and 
Centres were continuous and cumulative. With 
each visit abroad they multiplied. The Geneva 
group also were pleading with him to return. He 
could not ignore these new demands upon him, 
so June found him again crossing the Atlantic, 
writing on board the steamer :— 


“So far the trip has been beautiful. Last night, 
I gave an address on ‘Religious Ideal for This 
Age’ before a large audience. You see it is very 
difficult for me to get over my long Sunday 
habit. . . . I hope all is going well with you 
and the Centre. Just be brave and have patience. 
Patience conquers everything in the end. Our | 
moods are only momentary—they come and go, 
being fleeting in nature, therefore we must try 
to endure them and look upon them as a witness. | 
Never tear down your peace and happiness un- 
necessarily. Never lose faith in yourself. I pray 
that Mother may make your faith ever stronger 
and stronger and give you joy, selflessness and 
true devotion.” 


The next letter comes from Geneva and was 
dated July 2, 1914:— 

“T arrived here safely after a long and dusty 
train ride of eleven hours and a half from Paris. 
I was met at the station by Mrs. Van N. and Mr. 
Reelfs, who brought me here to this beautiful 
country home of Mr. Selleger. The hospitality 
I am receiving from this household is simply 
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overwhelming. Mr. Selleger is an old gentleman 
of eighty-four and he is a wonderful soul. He 
and his daughter used to come to hear me last 
year. I often observed their earnest faces but did 
not dream that they would invite me to stay with 
them. It is so peaceful and quiet here. I have 
almost a whole chalet to myself with a bath. They 
really know how to live comfortably and simply 
without the extravagance of unnecessary luxury 
which consumes so much time and strength. I 
am more and more impressed with this fact as I 
come to Europe year after year. They are all 
strict vegetarians in this family and Miss Selleger 
yesterday cooked me a most delicious meal of 
boiled rice, macaroni and stewed lettuce with a 
sauce. I feel that I am receiving hospitality 
from an Indian household.” 


A letter of July 3 reads:— 


“These have been very full days. Besides the 
two meetings a day I have given a number of 
interviews. To-morrow morning I am starting 
for Gryon. There I shall probably have some real 
rest. But we can never tell. Divine Mother may 
have some more surprises for me, as my reception 
at Geneva seemed like a real surprise from Her. 
Knowing these people may mean a possible open- 
ing for Holland. Miss Selleger has already spoken 
to me about it. Her brother as well as her:broth- 
er-in-law who live in Holland are both interested 
and are anxious to meet me. Most of the au- 
dience here is made up of Russians and Dutch.” 


Then later :— 


“T have just come back after the meeting. In 
spite of the rain which is still pouring there were 
quite a number. There is no doubt that plenty 
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of people here are earnestly interested. I have 
promised them that I will come back in September 
and stay longer. People have been showing deep 
feeling and some of them have come steadily 
twice a day—long distances too.” 
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EXPERIENCE OF WAR CONDITIONS 


The Swami went to Gryon on the fourth of 
July and on the seventh he wrote from there :— 


“I feel very strongly that my first attention 
should be given to the work and workers of the 
Boston Centre. The work we are doing at the 
Centre may not apparently reach a large number 
of people, but it is creating an influence which 
is much more far-reaching than we are conscious 
of. This I see very clearly. Many will come from 
different parts of the world to find real peace 
and rest at our little Centre, if we continue to 
live the life patiently and quietly as we have done 
in the past. We must keep down the ambition of 
building up a big, organized work. I have often 
had to check this among the workers and am most 
glad I did it. Ambition for organized work kills 
spirituality. I shall try to do everything hum- 
bly and without ostentation and I hope and pray 
that through Divine Mother’s grace I may ever 
remain true to my chosen path. 

“T feel convinced that it is much more import- 
ant for me to come back sooner and see that you 
who have consecrated your lives should have 
proper rest and be in good shape for next au- 
tumn’s work. It is better than to stay here long- 
er and give more talks in Geneva. I have already 
given out there a great deal, now let them assim- 
ilate. Steamship ‘Cleveland’ sails for Boston on 
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August 9 and Steamship ‘America’ sails on Aug- 
ust 28. I shall try to get a passage on one of 
these; if they are both full I shall have to try on 
some other line. I shall get all the rest I need 
by staying here quietly for awhile. I am also 
very anxious to take up the translation of the 
Upanishads and bring out the first volume by 
Christmas.” 


Again from Gryon:— 


“T cannot tell in words how much I miss the 
Centre, especially the Chapel. Being here has 
done me much good. We are having most glo- 
rious mountain weather. Clear sky and air full 
of prana (vital energy). I walk for two hours 
every day and stay out of doors almost every 
minute. Yesterday and to-day I read the last two 
chapters of the Katha-Upanishad and enjoyed 
them very much. The surroundings bring such 
calm and clear inspiration. How I wish the Bos- 
ton workers could have this blessing; it would do 
them a world of good, but/we will soon have an 
ideal place for our Ashrama. Divine Mother has 
it somewhere for Her devoted children. Her glory 
is infinite, and whoever learns to float in the 
ocean of Her love knows neither fear nor care. 
Simple trustfulness is all She wants of us. Be 
therefore of good cheer and unwavering faith. 
All will be right through Her Divine Grace. Do 
not bother about what you have or what you have 
not. She knows. She will not deny any blessing 
when the time comes. If all goes well, you can 
expect me on August 19.” 


The quiet life in the simple Swiss chalet 
brought the Swami great inward refreshment and 
led him so deep within himself that he ceased from 
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all speech for a season. This letter of July 21 
shows how world-withdrawn had become his 
mood. 


“T am keeping ‘silence’ and when I come out of 
it I hope through Divine Mother’s Grace to be 
able to see things clearly. Just now my strong 
feeling is not to start any more new work but 
to do well all that we have already undertaken, ex- 
cept when direct call comes from somewhere. I am 
thinking often about Washington. Perhaps we 
will see the way clear to do something there 
next winter; but the principal work is to live the 
life. This we must ever bear in mind, and we 
must do everything with peaceful and serene at- 
titude. I hope through Divine Mother’s will to 
be able to do Her work in future with greater 
understanding and selflessness, so that all my 
doings may be productive of greater help and 
blessing. 

“T am not in a frame of mind to-day to give you 
much news but this will assure you that all is 
well with me and that I am thinking constantly 
for the good of you all. I am glad that every- 
thing is going so well at the Centre and that ev- 
erybody is having a nice vacation. I hope my plan 
will not upset anyone else’s plan.” 


A week later he writes :— 


“My plans have remained unchanged so far, 
and if nothing unexpected happens I shall be in 
Boston on the nineteenth. To-morrow Mrs. Pe., 
Sidney and I are going to Berne to see the Ex- 
position. On the second or third I shall go back 
to Geneva and give some more Talks and if pos- 
sible form a definite group. Steamship Cleve- 
land’ sails from Boulogne on August 10.” 
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On the first of August the Swami sent his last 
letter from Gryon. A new and stupefying ele- 
ment had entered into the problem of his return 
to Boston and he writes :— 


“We came back from Berne last night. The 
Exposition was extremely interesting. I sent a 
cable from Berne yesterday saying ‘Arriving 
Cleveland nineteenth. Well.’ I hope the message 
reached you safely. Things here are terribly 
upset on. account of the war. The men have been 
ordered to the frontier, so the shops are nearly 
all closed. Mrs. Pe. has gone to Lausanne with 
the maid to get enough provisions to last at least 
two weeks. We may not be able to get anything 
here at Gryon in a day or so. Trains are all be- 
ing suspended for the present. I hope that this 
won’t last and that I can get to Paris without 
any difficulty. I have given up going to Geneva. 
If all goes well I shall be with you soon.” 


About the middle of July the Swami had been 
seized with unaccountable restlessness and a 
clearly defined, though inexplicable impression 
that he must secure an immediate passage and 
return to America without delay. His hostess 
and the children, however, had wept so bitterly 
over the suggestion and had begged him so pa- 
thetically not to leave that he had yielded and 
had silenced his inner prompting. The declara- 
tion of August first told him the cause of his un- 
rest. Escape from the complex situation in which 
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he found himself became now the all-engrossing 
problem. 

The Swami believed it could be effected more 
securely through Italy by way of Genoa. He 
therefore prepared his luggage, bought his tick- 
et and went to the station. While he was wait- 
ing for a train, M. Millioud arrived from the 
Italian border. He urged the Swami very strong- 
ly not to attempt to go that way, saying that 
everything was more disorganized on that side 
than in the war zone; and he advised him to try 
to reach Geneva. 

The Swami changed his ticket and the direc- 
tion of his journey. His hostess, overwhelmed 
with remorse that she had dissuaded him from 
following his earlier intuition, insisted on accom- 
panying him. Although English, she spoke 
French and German fluently and she declared she 
would not regain her peace of mind until she 
had seen the Swami safely on board a steamer 
bound for America. Leaving the children in 
charge of a trusted maid, who was also a loyal fol- 
lower of the teaching, she set out with the Swami 
for Geneva. A postal card from him dated Gen- 
eva, August 12, got through to us, bringing this 
news :— 

“T don’t know whether this will ever reach you, 
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but if it does you will know that I am still safe. 
I have been trying to get away from Switzerland 
for the last ten days. Please do not be anxious. 
Everything is in God’s hand. My position is far 
better than many people who are confined here 
without cash or friends. Although my traveller’s 
checks are not good, I have a few good friends 
and they all seem only too glad to keep me here 
indefinitely.” 

A few days later came another card from Miss 
Selleger’s house saying :— 


“This is to tell you all that I am quite safe 
here. I have been giving some evening Talks and 
this afternoon we are going to have a lecture in 
town at Mme. Van N.’s studio. Do not be anx- 
ious for me. When the right time comes, there 
will be an opening for me to return.” 


The Swami spent nearly three weeks in Geneva 
teaching and waiting—waiting for the special 
train promised by the British Consul for British 
subjects. At last he and Mrs. Pe. determined to 
wait no longer, but to run what risk there might 
be in an ordinary unguarded train; so on August 
19 they set out for Paris. The journey of ten 
hours took thirty. They were forced to alight 
from the railway carriage many times; and once 
they were made to walk a long distance from the 
station and spend five hours on the ground while 
military trains were passing. Their friends had 
provided them with a basket of luncheon, but 
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they shared it so abundantly with less for- 
tunate fellow-travellers that they had little to eat 
during the thirty hours. 

When they reached Paris they found it in 
darkness. Even at the Hotel Normandie, to 
which they went, there were only a few dim half- 
concealed candle lights. Feeling the need of 
something hot, he ordered a pot of tea sent to his 
room. When he had finished drinking it, he rang 
to have the tray taken away. No one came. He 
rang again. Still no one came. Then the silence 
was so intense, he went to see if anything had 
happened. He found only an elderly woman or 
two in attendance—the bell-boys were all in the 
trenches. While at the office desk his eye rested 
on a Paris Herald. He seized it eagerly and 
turned to the list of sailings—a very meager list, 
but it told him that on August 22 the French 
steamer, “L’Espagne”, would sail from Havre. 
He returned to his room and went to bed quiv- 
ering with eager anticipation. Despite the weari- 
ness of the long train journey from Geneva, his 
eyes would not close; they were too intent on 
watching for the daylight. 

He was at the door of the steamship office long 
before it opened, but many were there before him 
and he had to take his place in a long line. It 
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seemed hopeless, and still more hopeless when 
the clerk at the counter replied brusquely ‘“Noth- 
ing.” The Swami asked again: “Have you no ac- 
commodation whatever?’ Another man at a 
desk, hearing the Swami’s voice, turned, looked 
at him a moment quietly and said: ‘Yes, a pass- 
age has just been returned. One hundred and 
twenty-five dollars.”’ The Swami said he would 
take it, but he had not enough ready money to 
pay for it and they refused to accept his trav- 
eller’s checks. The friendly man, evidently in su- 
perior authority, offered to hold the passage until 
noon. 

The Swami hurried out and went from bank 
to bank vainly trying to cash his checks. Still 
undaunted, he went back to the hotel, where Mrs. 
Pe. was watching for him, and together they 
emptied their purses and pockets. When they 
counted the joint pile of gold, silver and copper 
pieces thus collected, they found there was just 
enough for the passage, with a small margin for 
contingencies of travel. Mrs. Pe. had her return 
ticket to Switzerland. It is an interesting inci- 
dent that when the Swami repaid the money he 
took at this time, it reached Mrs. Pe. when she 
and her children were in similar straits caused 
by abnormal war conditions. 
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That evening the Swami was on his way to 
Havre, supperless but happy. The journey con- 
sumed a long night. When towards morning he 
rose to relax his cramped muscles, someone 
slipped into his seat and he had to stand during 
the remaining hours of travel. At Havre a no- 
tice was posted that no one could go on board 
until two o’clock. His slender supply of money 
was too precious to spend for food, so he went 
without breakfast and luncheon. But twenty- 
four hours’ fasting seemed a small hardship, es- 
pecially when he boarded the steamer and found 
he had a comfortable single cabin, neat and clean, 
and all for the regular pre-war rate of charge. 
There were people on the ship who had paid 
double the amount for steerage. Later the chief 
steward offered to serve his meals in his cabin 
and he was able to escape from the uncleanness 
and disorder of dining-room and decks. 

He landed in New York in time to catch an af- 
ternoon train to Boston. After he had bought 
his ticket, he had just enough money to wire from 
New Haven. Thus it was, as we sat in the com- 
munity room after supper wondering where in 
the moving European panorama of cannon and 
soldiery the Swami might be, there came a quick 
ring of the doorbell, a telegram was handed in 
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and we read the message “Arriving Back Bay at 
ten.” The Swami’s rooms were packed.away in 
camphor and it was then eight o’clock. But we 
set joyfully to work and when at ten-forty he 
drove up to the door with the artist friend who 
had gone to meet him, all was in readiness; a 
bright light shone out from every window of the 
Centre and every door of the house stood open 
to welcome him. 

He ran up the front steps and through the hall, 
looking at no one; but as he moved by us, we 
caught a murmur of the words ‘Miracle—Divine 
Mother.” He passed quickly through Library 
and Chapel to the threshold of the Shrine. There 
he laid himself prostrate and a deep silence fell 
on everything. When he turned to greet us, there 
were tears of gratitude in his eyes and from the 
light on his face we could discern the unspoken 
prayer of his heart. 


CHAPTER XIV 


FIELD WORK IN AMERICA 


The momentum of the Swami’s activity was 
not lessened by the barring of the highways of 
Europe. It merely changed direction and flowed 
through new avenues of effort. He had always 
done a fair amount of field work. In 1910 we find 
him delivering a lecture before an audience of 
over six hundred at the Hotel Hamilton in the 
Bermudas, where he had gone for a brief August 
holiday. And earlier still, in 1908, he gave two 
series of lectures and classes at the Greenacre 
Conference, a non-sectarian religious Congress 
held every summer at Eliot, Maine, and he re- 
turned there to lecture and conduct daily medi- 
tation classes several subsequent years. The secre- 
tary of the Conference in referring to one of his 
visits writes :— 

“T was very sorry that you could not be with us 
during the last days at Greenacre this year. I feel 
that you were the cause of harmony and of real 
spiritual blessing to us this summer and am very 
grateful to you. I am thankful always for your 
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prayers and the fellowship and loving sympathy 
and understanding I feel in you.” 

A letter from another source accentuates the 
same thought :— 

““All that you said at Greenacre was of so much 
help to me,” it reads. “Merely your presence 
brought peace to my troubled soul. I thoroughly 
appreciate what you said,—that it is only through 
personal striving we may reach the goal; but you 
know what a help to the toddling infant is the 
touch of a guiding hand. So it is with me. Until 
I can get better control of myself, the mere 
thought of you will help me over many rough 
places. My deepest gratitude goes to you for 
what you have already done for me.” 

It was in the summer of 1915 that the Swami 
began the extended travels which have formed so 
large a part of his work in recent years. In July 
of that year he crossed the continent for the first 
time. It was supposed to be a pleasure journey, 
with Yellowstone Park and the San Francisco Fair 
as main objectives ; but unmixed and unproductive 
play is foreign to the Swami’s habit. As through all 
his work there runs a strain of playful gayety like 
a low undertone of song, so with all his play must 
mingle some serious work to make it a real recre- 
ation for him. Thus we find him on his journey 
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westward alternately lecturing and sight-seeing, 
travelling and giving interviews to those in need 
of new courage and strength. His letters tell of 
his activities in close sequence. From Chicago 
he writes on July 23 :— 


“I had a very pleasant time in Detroit but they 
were all very much disappointed that I did not 
stay longer. There was a gathering last evening 
and I gave a talk. I have told them that I shall 
try to stop on my way back and give some 
lectures.” 


And from Minneapolis, the following day :— 


“T arrived here safely this morning at eight 
o’clock. I found several people waiting at the 
hotel to greet me. Then came a reporter who had 
a lovely time asking me question after question. 
At eleven, Mrs. P. arrived with her motor to show 
me the city. Mrs. P. is a charming lady. She 
heard me at the Boston Centre the Sunday before 
I sailed for Europe last year. Later I met some 
more people. I like them all. They are over- 
whelming me with hospitality. They had secured 
lovely rooms for me and everything is being done 
with great delicacy of feeling.” 


Again from Minneapolis :— 


“The lectures went off well. Saturday night 
the audience was large and very appreciative. Last 
night the hall was overcrowded and I had to wait 
fifteen minutes before people were finally seated. 
People have shown much enthusiasm and deep ap- 
preciation of the teaching. I have been requested 
again and again to stay longer and hold some 
classes, but I have decided to leave this evening 
just the same. I have told them that if it is 
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God’s will I may come back in the autumn and 
give some more lectures. Several people came 
from long distances to see me. One gentleman 
travelled nearly one hundred miles. I have had 
many other invitations to speak, but have de- 
clined them. Certainly everyone has shown great 
feeling for the teaching.” 


Many enthusiastic letters reached us from 
Minneapolis after the Swami’s visit, one of them 
contained this additional passage about the 
lectures: “The evening lecture on ‘Evolution and 
Reincarnation’ was crowded. We put some of the 
overflow on camp chairs in the dressing-room so 
that fewer would have to be turned away. The 
crowd was so large and the room became so warm 
that the Swami cut short the time to answer 
questions.” 

Letters and cards from Yellowstone Park were 
full of exclamation points and ejaculations of ad- 
miration. 


“Marvellous!!!” the Swami writes, “I have en- 
joyed visiting the hot springs beyond words. 
Weather was absolutely perfect. A thunder 
shower began as we started back for the hotel. 
There was much rain in Yellowstone so we es- 
caped from the famous dust of the park. It is 
impossible to describe in words the wonder of 
this place.” 


The next one reads :— 


“The weather was sometimes quite cold and we 
saw fresh snow very close to the Grand Canyon. 
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This place with its waterfalls and majestic rocks 
of various colors is certainly quite beyond 
description. I have made many friends during 
the tour. Two different parties have talked to 
me about lectures before Women’s Clubs next 
winter. This is certainly a very interesting ex- 
perience. Who knows what may come out of this 
trip!” 

After a brief break in the journey at Seattle, 
the Swami reached San Francisco and the Expo- 
sition. A wire of August 17 tells us: “Leaving 
for Los Angeles, Thursday. Enjoyed the Fair 
immensely. Gave two lectures on Sunday.” 

From San Francisco a few days later came this 
word by letter :— 


“T have been altogether overwhelmed with in- 
vitations. Sunday morning I spoke on ‘True 
Spiritual Culture the Crying Need of the Day’ and 
in the evening on ‘Universality and Tolerance.’ 
Both the lectures were well attended. There has 
been constant appeal for me to stay and take 
‘charge of the Society here. But—! I hope to 
leave at the end of this week for Los Angeles. I 
am beginning to feel very tired. You will be glad 
to hear that the ‘Message’ is placed on the read- 
ing table of the Boston Section of the Massa- 
chusetts Building at the Fair.” 


In the original itinerary a very brief interval 
was allotted to Los Angeles. The Swami’s visit 
there, however, not only proved to be the most 
active and fruitful of his entire journey, but it 
laid the foundation for his extensive Western 
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work which has culminated in the establishment 
of Ananda-Ashrama. While he was in San Fran- 
cisco letters came urging him not to return East 
without giving some time to Los Angeles. He 
went and public lectures began at once. After the 
first one a wire to the Boston Centre containing 
a large rush order for his books gave a flashlight 
glimpse of how the Los Angeles work had started. 

Subsequent letters verified the impression con- 
veyed by the telegram. They ran:— 


“My time has been very full since I arrived 
here. Friday evening I gave a talk before a small 
group and Saturday afternoon we went to 
Krotona. I enjoyed seeing it very much. The 
lecture last night was a great success as far as 
the audience was concerned. I specially requested 
them not to take too large a hall. But the one 
they engaged proved altogether insufficient. They 
packed chairs from wall to wall without leaving 
any space between. Many stood at the door and 
I do not know how many were turned away. It 
was a great surprise to all. To-morrow evening I 
shall give a talk here, Friday night at Long 
Beach, next Sunday at Blanchard Hall. It has an 
immense seating capacity and I hope that it will 
not be too empty. There must be some reason for 
my coming here. I hope Divine Mother will mani- 
fest some blessing through it all. I have felt very 
tired at times, but I am keeping on.” 

“T am going with some friends to Catalina this 
morning and won’t be back until this evening. It 
is very hot and also not the time of the year to 
fill a large hall, yet the audiences are very large. 
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I shall give a lecture at Long Beach on Thursday 
and two meetings in town this week. Next Sun- 
day I shall give a final public lecture and shall 
leave on Tuesday or Wednesday.” 


“There is no doubt that the interest in the 
teaching is growing everywhere. They are very 
eager to keep me here permanently. People of 
San Francisco are also begging me to come back 
there. The Lord alone knows what He has in 
future for me to do. I know that I am more than 
anxious to get back in my own little study and 
be in the atmosphere I love most. I give another 
public lecture on Tuesday night and I hope to 
start for Salt Lake next morning. Last night the 
lecture again went off successfully. There were 
several hundred people. The people showed great 
interest and deep appreciation. They are very 
reluctant to let me go,.but I think it is better for 
me to go over the ground this time and come back 
later to stay longer when there are more people 
in sone We have already sold nearly all the 
books.” 


The Swami returned to Los Angeles in June of 
1916; the work there soon established so strong 
a claim upon him that during the succeeding 
eighteen months he was as often in California as 
in New Engiand. It is not possible to tell in de- 
tail of his activities during this period. They 
were incessant and multiple. Only those frag- 
ments of letters can be given which recount 
salient events. The first one of this journey 
came from the Grand Canyon of Arizona and was 
dated June 11:-— 
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“It is most glorious! This has been a perfect 
day and I have really enjoyed seeing this unique 
and wonderful spot. It does one good to see some- 
thing big and unusual once in a while.” 


The next letter from Los Angeles two days 
later runs :— 


“T arrived here safely yesterday afternoon and 
was met by Dr. G. at the station. I am staying 
again at the Beverly as you see. Dr. G. and I 
went down town this morning and spent several 
hours arranging about the hall, etc. There is no 
doubt that this is a wonderful climate and that 
aS a ns is very different from that of the 

Ss a 


Again he writes on June 16:— 


“Yesterday I did some unpacking and was busy 
about all day long trying to arrange my room. Be- 
sides I had several callers and the first informal 
meeting. There were quite a number, although it 
was not known and was more of private nature. 
My first public lecture will be in Symphony Hall 
Sunday evening. The subject is ‘Spiritual 
Awakening the Saving Grace for This Age.’ On 
Tuesday evening I give a talk on ‘Discrimination 
Between the Real and Unreal’ at Assembly Hall. 
Dr. A. has asked me to speak in his church Sun- 
day afternoon, June 20, on ‘India’s Contribution 
to the Thought World.’ Dr. A. is editor of a paper 
called ‘Reason’ and he says he will be glad to ex- 
change with the ‘Message.’ People are really live- 
ly here. They are keeping me busy either over the 
phone or by calling to see me. I shall soon have 
to make some rules and restrictions for my self- 
protection. 
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“This is certainly a beautiful climate. Motor 
cars can be parked for a whole day and night for 
ten cents. Also you can buy cucumbers four for 
five cents. It is simply full of wonders. You can 
get everything to eat at the cafeterias for very 
little. I walk down town for my meals every day 
to a cafeteria which is about a mile from this 
hotel. I hope everything will go well through His 
Grace. May the Divine Mother protect us and 
give us health and strength to carry on Her 
work.” 


And on June 19:— 


“You will naturally be anxious to know about 
the first Sunday meeting. It was not bad. There 
were between two hundred and fifty and three 
hundred. Of course it was the first meeting and 
was not advertised very much. There was quite a 
little confusion because there was no one to man- 
age it properly, but first time there is bound to be 
a certain amount of confusion.” 


Again :— 


“TI shall give a meditation class here in my 
rooms on Thursday. A lady in Hollywood is go- 
ing to have a reception for me on Friday night. 
To-day Miss 8. is coming to take me to luncheon. 
So you see life is rather active for me. I may 
give up this place and get a room which is more 
central. It requires a two-mile walk back and 
forth every time I want to eat anything.” 


“The life here is proving more and more 
strenuous every day. The activity has been cease- 
less. Now I am moving to a new place, a flat with 
two rooms, kitchenette and bath. It is taken for 
a month and I shall hold the Thursday evening 
class there.” 
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He found the new apartment most undesirable 
and in the next letter we read :— 


“T have been in a whirl and it is not possible 
to tell everything that has taken place during the 
last few days. I did not like the atmosphere of 
the new place, so I moved back to the hotel. The 
landlady here is extremely good to me. She has 
offered me two large rooms and a bath for the 
price of one room and also says I can use any ex- 
tra room I want without any charge. The place 
is all kept very clean and they don’t want me to 
go elsewhere. I can have my breakfast in. my 
room. Mrs. F. has given me an electric toaster 
so that I can heat a little milk. 

“Yesterday’s meeting went very well. There 
was a more earnest spirit in the audience and 
they listened attentively. I am gradually form- 
ing a routine. Yesterday as well as to-day I only 
_ went down town for breakfast and had some 
buttermilk for my noonday meal and went down 
town again for my dinner. Now I must have my 
little Service and get ready for the lecture. I 
have been stamping the circulars. There is prac- 
tically no one to do the clerical work, but someone 
may turn up.” 

“There were nearly one hundred at the class 
last night. People were interested, some of them 
seemed very much moved. Deep devotional spirit 
was stirred up. Quite a number of people have 
registered their names for the Thursday evening 
class. The climate here is certainly heavenly.” 

“To-day I did my first cooking on the electric 
stove. Just boiled some rice. It is such a relief 
when I do not have to go out for meals. I get 
a bottle of milk and a tiny bottle of cream, so I 
think life may run a little easier for me if it is 
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the will of the Mother. The air here is very 
bracing and one can live on very little. Now I 
must get ready for the class—it is to be held 
here.” 


And on June 30:— 


“Last night the first meditation class was most 
successful. There were so many we had to crowd 
the room and some had to sit outside the door. 
It was very harmonious. To-morrow night I am 
going to give a short address in connection with 
a concert given for the Japanese poor or some- 
thing of that kind. Several celebrated artists are 
going to take part. Next Sunday besides my own 
lecture in the evening I am going to speak at the 
Buddhist Temple in the afternoon. The next two 
weeks are full to the brim. I only hope that the 
Divine Mother will give me strength and inspi- 
ration to do it all worthily. My simple house- 
keeping is proving satisfactory. It was pretty 
warm to-day but not uncomfortable.” 


Further letters read :— 


“One can do much in this climate without feel- 
ing tired. It is really quite wonderful. I have 
been laboring these days very steadily and living 
on a little rice, milk and eggs over the electric 
toaster. In the morning we have quite a little fog 
and gradually the sun comes out. I take sun 
baths quite often. Dr. G. is dreaming all kinds of 
things in connection with my being here. He 
thinks I am going to establish a big Centre. I 
must get ready for a little pleasure ride, the first 
I have had since I left Boston nearly a month 
ago.” 


“Work is going on. IJ am keeping pretty well, 
only it seems hard to find any time to prepare 
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even my simple meals. Will you please mail my 
memorandum calendar at once? It will be very 
useful. I have difficulty in keeping track of the 
engagements and interviews.” 


“Whenever there is a meeting at ten-thirty in 
the morning, that means that all the morning and 
part of the afternoon must be given to it. After 
the meeting at the Metaphysical Library I had 
to give several interviews, so I did not get back 
until nearly one o’clock, then I had to prepare my 
food, have my little Service, eat, wash dishes and 
receive a caller at two o’clock. Several other call- 
ers followed and the last one stayed until a 
quarter to five. Then I had to go to speak at the 
residence of Judge C. in the evening. It proved 
most gratifying. Judge C. spoke at the close of 
the talk with great appreciation. He entertained 
Swami Vivekananda when Swamiji was here. 
Much was accomplished by the meeting through 
the Lord’s will. I forgot to mention that the 
Thursday night meditation class again was crowd- 
ed. This morning three ladies called to arrange 
for a lecture Sunday morning.” 


On July 9 he writes again :— 


“We had a curious experience last evening. I 
don’t know whether I wrote you. We engaged 
Music Hall last Sunday and thought it would suf- 
fice for our audience, but the hall could not pos- 
sibly accommodate the crowd. People began to be 
turned away so they opened Symphony Hall and 
we had to go back there. All this created con- 
fusion and delay. Many people came last night 
from Judge C.’s meeting. I felt very tired and 
was also a little disappointed that we could not 
hold our meeting in the smaller hall. These large 
audiences and excitements instead of making me 
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feel elated, seem to make me feel sad and awaken 
a strong desire in my heart for a quiet retired 
life.” 


Subsequent letters read :— 


“The weather is perfect. We had a big crowd 
last night. People were very attentive. They 
are determined to keep me here. It is hard to talk 
to them about any other place; but if I stay here 
much longer, I shall have to send for someone 
from Boston to help me with the work. Now I 
have to see about every little detail. I really should 
like to discontinue lecturing for a while after this 
course is over, but I don’t know whether I shall 
succeed in doing it or not. Mr. and Mrs. A. want 
to arrange some meetings in Pasadena and an- 
other friend is anxious to have me go to San 
Diego.” 


“Yesterday evening we had the nicest and 
largest Tuesday class so far. There were about 
ninety present and they listened with real in- 
terest. Now talk of a permanent Centre is in the 
air. I have done a lot and lot of thinking. We 
are going to look for a house.” 


“My mind has been going through great per- 
plexities about the Los Angeles work. To do or 
not to do is the most imminent question before 
me just now. The work here has come to a point 
where I must decide one way or the other. It may 
bring more workers to the general work. I feel 
that if I am going to continue the work here I 
must have a different place for it and for my liv- 
ing. Also I must have someone to help me with 
the outside details a little. It is out of season 
here so I cannot judge wholly now by the number 
we have had. It is certainly most remarkable 
that the meetings are so well attended.” 
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“We spent some time yesterday looking for a 
house but without success. There is still some 
question in my mind. Through His will it will 
all be adjusted. I hope and pray that I may not 
make any mistake about it.” 


In the midst of the serious record of house- 
hunting and constant lecturing, seeing countless 
visitors and starting a Centre, there came this 
touch of humor: “I was able to prepare a nice 
meal to-day without any butter. Cooking is a 
great art, especially when you have to do it on 
an electric toaster.” 

He writes further :— 


“Things here seem to be revolving at great 
speed. It looks like having a Centre. I have 
made an offer for a house, beautifully located and 
suited for our purpose. We shall have the option 
either to buy it or give it up after six months. 
It is really a very excellent property with all pos- 
sible improvements—a handsome house, solidly 
built, has a nice garden at the back and a garage. 
It will require very little alteration to turn the 
dining-room and the library into a Chapel. Do not 
be alarmed by my radical step. I have reflected 
very carefully. I feel this is one way we shall 
make the work strong and find new workers. 
: My time is very much taken up. I 
gave six interviews this afternoon and am going 
to have another one now. After the first inter- 
views I went to see the house and made the offer 
for it. Last night’s meditation class was larger 
than usual, some people could not get in.” 
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This letter bore the date of July 28, 1916, and 
three days later followed this one:— 


“It is quite remarkable the way the audience 
has kept up. I have already engaged the hall for 
the next two weeks, Sundays and Tuesdays. 
Nothing definite about the house as yet. My 
personal feeling all along has been to get away 
and take a rest; but there is some Power which 
holds me here. I naturally would like to come 
back and enjoy the privileges of an established 
home, but when I think of the earnestness of the 
people here and the start the work has received, 
I cannot consider seriously my personal pleasure. 
Ofttimes I am tired and feel a little lonely per- 
haps, but the joy of work makes up for it all.” 


August 1 he writes again :— 


“T am trying my best to break away 
from here and come back but—! I have been 
in such a whirl of activity that sometimes I have 
found it difficult to get something to eat. After 
I suspended the public meetings last Sunday, peo- 
ple showed greater interest than ever before. 
Some days I have received from eight to ten 
callers. My intention was to leave for San Fran- 
cisco last Thursday. Then I thought I might get 
off to-night, but after much reflection I have de- 
cided to remain in Los Angeles and establish a 
Centre. Some Power has been holding me here. 
Every time I have tried to get away or write 
something definite about my plans some invisible 
Power has held my hand. Now I have decided to 
remain and I am convinced that this will mean 
much for the work in the future.” 


And a little later :— 
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“We have not decided the house question as yet, 
but hope to do so to-morrow. If all goes well we 
will be able to resume work on next Sunday.” 


Two days after, August 15, he sends this 
word :— 


“The house is practically taken. To-morrow the 
papers are going to be signed. I am very hungry 
and must get something to eat. It is five-thirty 
and I did not have any dinner.” 


A wire came on August 19 bearing the news :— 


“Opening service to-morrow morning in new 
home. Busy getting house ready. Great interest 
manifested in work.” Then followed :— 


“House is secured. I have the privilege of buy- 
ing it until January 31,1917. We _ shall 
have to work hard to get it ready and give my 
first lecture there on Sunday. My plan is to stay 
here through September and October. I wish that 
it could be arranged for you to spend some time 
here. This work will mean something.” 


“These days have been full to the brim. You 
know what it means to open a Centre and furnish 
a house. Dr. G. moved me to the house with my 
trunk Saturday morning at seven-thirty and of 
course my first duty was to arrange the altar and 
have a little Service. It was really wonderful how 
everything was brought to us that afternoon; 
even a ready made platform just to fit the place 
was brought unexpectedly. Someone gave lovely 
lotuses for the opening Service. It certainly is a 
most wonderful house, as if just built for us. I 
am going to send you a few figs from the garden.” 


“The house is gradually getting in order. It is 
not so easy to accomplish anything without my 
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regular army. I like the house more and more 
every day. It seems strange to stay away from 
Boston so long. I don’t know what Divine Mother 
wants me to do and why she keeps me here.” 


And on September 11:— 


“From next Sunday I am going to begin an- 
other course of public lectures. I have engaged 
Symphony Hall for five Sundays. I am giving a 
dinner party to-morrow night to about twenty peo- 
ple. Next Thursday I am going to Santa Barbara 
to give a lecture.” 


“It is astonishing how quickly these last days 
have passed. I went to Santa Barbara to give a 
lecture on Thursday. Some friends drove me in 
their motor. Thursday and Friday were spent 
mostly on the road. The lecture was very suc- 
cessful.” 


On September 21 he writes again :— 


“These last days have been very full. Yester- 
day we got the Chapel ready and it meant hard 
work for everyone, but it looks very attractive. 
The people here are beginning to value the at- 
mosphere of the Centre very much. I am going to 
begin a course of lectures in Santa Barbara next 
Tuesday. People there seem to be very eager for 
more of the teaching.” 


The first meetings in Santa Barbara were ar- 
ranged by Mrs. Marion Craig Wentworth, the 
well-known dramatic reader and author of ‘‘War 
Brides” and other successful plays. She had 
heard and met the Swami in Los Angeles and at 
once had invited him to give a course of lectures 
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in her home in Santa Barbara. The Swami, when 
he spoke there, stood under a wide-spreading tree 
in her lovely garden, many came to hear him, and 
the lectures awakened warm enthusiasm. But 
they added a new tax on the Swami’s endurance; 
for he not infrequently took the five-hour motor 
ride in the forenoon, lectured in the afternoon and 
drove back to Los Angeles the same evening. 


“My last trip to Santa Barbara was very 
strenuous. I did not get home until nearly mid- 
night,” one letter tells us. “I have felt rather 
aoe ever since. The meeting was very success- 

u ME 


Another letter reads :— 


“T got back safely after an exciting auto stage 
trip. Heavy rains had washed out the road in many 
places and made it almost impassable. The peo- 
ple in Santa Barbara are showing deep interest.” 


“Tuesday morning I had to start very early for 
the train but missed it,” he writes again. “Dr. G. 
drove me to the next station overtaking the train, 
but it did not stop there. Finally I had to go to 
Santa Barbara on the auto stage. I arrived there 
at about one o’clock and had just time for a bite 
of luncheon. The lecture was at three. Mrs. 
Wentworth, who had organized the class, did not 
expect more than a dozen people but there were 
quite a number.” 


I continue to revert to the letters for the nar- 
rative of Swami’s field activities, because words 
which are a counterpart of life lived and re- 
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corded from day to day must be more vivid and 
vital than any description by another. 
As the Christmastide approached, he wrote :— 


“T feel a little sad that we should be so scattered 
this year, but it will all work out for the best. I 
hope that Divine Mother will bring Christmas 
cheer to your hearts. It seems very strange to 
be away from the Centre at this time, but I know 
there must be something to work out this way. My 
mind is very full just now with the practical de- 
tails of the work here.” 


One sensed constantly in his letters an un- 
spoken yearning to be back at the parent Centre. 
There was also an unformulated doubt as to 
whether he had been wise in yielding to the im- 
portunities of the Los Angeles group to establish 
a new Centre there. In a moment when this doubt 
was uppermost, he exclaims: “I do not see clear- 
ly what Mother wants to accomplish, but she must 
have some very good reasons for the work here.” 
Then his point of view shifts and he writes in a 
subsequent letter :— 


“T have not the slightest doubt this work can 
be very successful. It looks as if we shall stay 
where we are until next August and complete the 
year. I can only hope and pray the Divine Mother 
will show me the right way. It would be easy 
enough to give up and come away if people were 
indifferent about my staying, but there is no lack 
of interest and it seems to be growing. One Who 
has always protected us will not fail us now. He 
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knows. All we can do is to wait patiently until 
He makes His will known.” 


Ten days after, we received a telegram telling 
us :— 


“Decision made to remain here for the present. 
Public lectures begin again Sunday evening in 
Music Hall. Another course in Long Beach. Peo- 
ple are showing much appreciation. Regret not 
returning but this is important. Everything 
bright.” 


The next letters confirm the brighter out- 
look :— 


“All is well with everything here. We are mak- 
ing different arrangements about the house. Mrs. 
M. with her son and daughter are coming to live 
here. They are moving in on Saturday morning. 
Mrs. M. is a very competent worker. I think you 
will enjoy the life here. They are quiet and you 
will find it pleasant having them with you. I 
hope you will like the new circular. I got it out 
in twenty-four hours, so if there is any mistake 
you will understand.” 


“When J was coming to the lecture last night 
there was a couple with their little son who met 
me at the door, as I was entering the building, 
and said with deep feeling, ‘We have been waiting 
a long time to tell you how much your lectures 
mean to us. You are always so busy we have 
never been able to tell you.’ They attended the 
lectures last summer regularly. It is nice to know 
there is always someone who appreciates the 
teaching. I think you will enjoy the M. family— 
we cannot have three nicer people living in the 
house. They are so full of feeling and regard it 
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as a great privilege. Everything is moving very 
smoothly here. I am sending you a night letter 
announcing my home-coming. Am anxious to get 
back to the work there. May Divine Mother fill 
you with new life and strength and cheer.” 


During the year 1917 and the early part of 
1918 the Swami divided his time equally between 
Boston and Los Angeles, and workers were drawn 
from the Boston Centre to fill in the gap in Cali- 
fornia each time he returned to the East. His 
mind, however, was not at ease over the situation. 
He realized that if the existing arrangement con- 
tinued, either both Centres would remain static 
or one would grow at the cost of the other. 

“T am pondering still over the house and work 
here,” he writes in the late autumn of 1917, “and 
I hope Divine Mother will guide me. People are 
showing great anxiety fearing that the work may 
be given up.” And he adds, “Great power and 
harmony pervaded the whole place at the meeting 
last night. Several spoke of it.”” The outcome of 
his pondering was a decision not to buy or keep the 
house in Los Angeles, but in a subsequent letter 
he explains: “I have not given up the house be- 
cause there has been any lack of interest, but I 
did not feel like taking any more responsibility at 
present, specially so far from the main base.” 

Rooms for the work were secured in a large 
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studio building nearer the heart of the city. These 
provided a class room, library, and office; and a 
hall for public lectures was engaged in the same 
building. When the Swami was absent the class 
room sufficed and some one of the local members 
conducted the meetings. This continued for some 
time, then the Boston work reclaimed the Swami 
and its workers so persistently that the Los An- 
geles activities were temporarily suspended. The 
Swami is now planning to reconstitute the work as 
a branch of his recently established Ashrama 
which is less than an hour’s ride distant. 

It was not only the Los Angeles Centre which 
absorbed so much of the Swami’s attention and 
time. He was kept constantly busy from season 
to season lecturing in many places,—at San Diego, 
at Long Beach, at Santa Barbara, and before 
societies and other organizations in Los Angeles 
itself. His activities spread up the Pacific Coast. 
Invitations to speak came even from British 
Columbia and from Honolulu. 

He had a triumphant season of teaching in 
Seattle during the Spring of 1918. He gave eleven 
public lectures and seven classes and had number- 
less personal interviews. The hall at nearly every 
lecture was filled to its full capacity, people were 
seated even on the platform and many were turned 
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away. Orders for books and more books came to 
us in Boston by wire almost daily. The hours were 
crowded with packing and shipping the Swami’s 
printed writings. In less than a week the sub- 
scription list of our monthly magazine, the “Mes- 
sage of the East,” was lengthened by over fifty- 
two names from Seattle alone. 

A resident of Seattle wrote to the Centre: 
“Swami Paramananda left yesterday for Port- 
land. He was in Seattle two short weeks. We all 
appreciated his visit so much and I trust he will 
establish a Vedanta Centre here. I am sure there 
are a great many people interested. Many evenings 
we were not able to seat all the people who came 
to hear him. Words are not adequate to express 
our delight in having the privilege of attending 
these lectures and the meditation classes. The 
Swami’s teachings are so broad, practical and full 
of uplifting Truth.” 

The enthusiasm aroused in Seattle reached other 
places and he had urgent requests to speak in 
Tacoma, Spokane, Portland and elsewhere. An in- 
vitation he declined with special reluctance was 
one to address the men in the large prison at 
Tacoma. There was already alink. The “Message 
of the East” went regularly to one convict there 
and two others had copies of the Swami’s book, 
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“The Path of Devotion,” ordered by someone un- 
known to us. The next year the Swami returned 
to the Northwest and in nine days he delivered 
twenty lectures in Seattle, Tacoma and Portland. 

In the incessant crossing back and forth, various 
connections have been formed along the way. 
There is a nascent branch Centre in St. Louis, 
made up of such earnest seekers that it seems im- 
possible for the Swami to move eastward or west- 
ward without stopping for a day or two. Other 
smaller but equally devoted groups have drawn 
him to Louisville and to Dayton, Ohio, many times. 
New fields are opening in Kansas City, Denver, 
and Colorado Springs. Lectures also have been 
given at Gallup, New Mexico. 

The most fervent and well organized of these 
roadside Centres is in Cincinnati. The Swami’s 
first touch with it came through a lady who heard 
the Swami speak in Boston. She wrote of him at 
once to a prominent physician of Cincinnati who 
hastened to invite him to lecture there. The Swami 
gave several lectures, the first two before large 
representative audiences in the Parish Hall of 
Christ Church, the leading Episcopal Church of 
the city. From this beginning a strong study 
group has grown up, meeting faithfully every 
week and living the teaching with watchful loy- 


alty every hour. 
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Their ardor and efficiency are evidenced by such 
incidents as this: The Swami was called from 
California to Boston unexpectedly and wired them 
at the last moment that he was coming. The tele- 
gram could not have reached the group before 
three in the afternoon and at eight they sent a 
night letter that three lectures had been arranged, 
and several hundred cards printed and mailed. The 
Swami never passes on his frequent transconti- 
nental journeys without stopping if only for a few 
hours. “When I see their devoted spirit,’”’ he said 
one day, “I feel there is no effort or sacrifice too 
great to make for them.” 

The depth of their loyalty is shown in this letter 
written by one of their number after the Swami 
had been in Cincinnati: “He (the Swami) will re- 
turn at the end of October and he has promised 
to remain longer. He must remain longer—a 
month if he possibly can. Our homes, our pocket- 
books, our devotion and love are all awaiting him. 
We hope to have a permanent location by that 
time. We’ll simply go down into our pockets and 
put the thing across, as we say in business. If 
we continue as we are in humbleness and with 
the spirit of devotion, I see no reason why we 
should not have a large membership soon.” 

In the early autumn of 1921 the Swami 
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was invited to speak at a Convention of 
Applied Psychology in Cleveland. The au- 
diences numbered several thousand. His first 
subject was “Conquest of Fear” and his success 
was instantaneous and complete. The psycholo- 
gists found manifest in him the poise and power 
of control they were all striving for. He was in- 
troduced as “the great concentrator” and the 
name clung to him. Invitations poured in. The 
national secretary declared he could keep him 
busy every day in the year if the Swami would 
let him make up a schedule of lecture tours for 
him. 

The Swami found in the large gathering many 
whose minds were open to his message and he 
was glad to respond to their warm appeal. He 
made a number of short lecture tours address- 
ing the Psychology Clubs of Rochester, Syracuse, 
Utica, Cleveland, Youngstown, Akron, Canton, 
Indianapolis, St. Louis, Memphis and other cities 
speaking to audiences of from five hundred to 
twelve hundred people. In one tour of twelve days 
he spoke in seven different cities of four dif- 
ferent states, delivering twenty-two lectures. Not 
infrequently supplementary classes would be 
organized by enthusiastic club members after the 
evening lectures; and the Swami, swept on by 
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their eagerness, would talk far into the night. As 
demands upon his time and energies increased, 
however, he realized that this super-intensive 
work was diverting him from his normal chan- 
nels of activity; so after one season he declined 
further invitations and withdrew his efforts into 
quieter paths. 


“IT strongly disapprove of this rushing from 
hotel to lecture hall and from there to the station 
in mad rush,” he writes. “At St. Louis I almost 
missed the train but they held it for a few 
minutes ees SRN a These little things can be very 


In Cincinnati we rushed to the hotel in Dr. B.’s 
Buick, driving part of the time forty and forty- 
five miles an hour, but of course this is a secret. 
Poor man has enough trouble without getting into 
trouble with the traffic officer.” 


The Swami’s labors have by no means ceased. 
He is still constantly in the field. Since 1915 he 
has travelled over one hundred and fifty thousand 
miles by train and nearly one hundred thousand 
by motor, an average of twenty-five thousand a 
year. His travels are not over. The area of his 
work is still widening. 
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ANANDA-ASHRAMA 


When the Swami wrote us in India that he had 
established a Centre in Boston, Swami Ramakrish- 
nananda with a note of sadness in his voice said 
to me: “That means the boy will have to stay 
in America at least twelve or fourteen years.” 
He has been here twenty years and he stands 
at the threshold only of his greatest achievement. 
In founding the mountain retreat Ananda- 
Ashrama he has prepared for himself a life task 
which promises to be, not merely an aftermath of 
previous fruitful years, but the crowning harvest 
of an already abundant garnering. 

In giving this form to the extension of his ex- 
panding Boston work he is returning to one of 
the most sacred traditions of India. All her 
mightiest and holiest teaching has come out of 
the quiet heart of some mountain hermitage or 
woodland sanctuary, with the hush of the forest 
in the words. Sometimes a thousand souls lived 
in these secluded hermitages, seeking, praying, 
meditating, realizing; and out of the depths of 
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the revelation that came to them sounded the 
rolling lines of the Vedas and the wisdom of the 
Aranyakas or Forest Books. 

Those were heroic days and this is not a Vedic 
age, but greater is the need of what that spiritual 
heroism still has to give to the world. Very dif- 
ferent may be the conditions and surroundings of 
Ananda-Ashrama, but none the less lofty is the 
ideal set for its course. Let it be given in the 
Swami’s own words, spoken at one time or an- 
other, in conversation, at table, walking, or when 
giving helpful counsel by the fireside at the even- 
ing hour :— 

“T feel that this work is like a great Mother 
gathering her children about her. The finest 
ideals of India are finding expression here, but I 
do not lay any emphasis on that side. No one is 
especially conscious of it. We cannot transplant 
anything without antagonizing. My idea is not 
to bring here a Hindu creed or a Christian creed 
or a Buddhist creed, but to take the best out of 
all and embody the universal aspect of all. That 
is my dream. People are of divergent types with 
differing ideals, yet they are all able to meet here 
and find something for their upliftment. Many 
come with prejudice, they listen and go away 
with a new spirit.” 
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“Creating a community means transmitting 
something into the lives of people—a very dif- 
ferent thing from delivering a few lectures, but 
that is the form this work has taken. I will never 
sacrifice my principle or inner vision to worldly 
wisdom. There is a power which excels worldly 
wisdom. The only danger point is when we lose 
our vision.” 

“The standard of this work is sincerity. Those 
who come with humble and sincere spirit, they 
belong here. People must come and give of them- 
selves each according to his capacity.” 

“The life at the Ashrama is very simple. All 
my work is free from hide-bound rules and tech- 
nicalities. Simplicity, freedom, tolerance and 
selfless consecration :—these are our ideals. When 
any one comes with similar ideals, there is very 
little chance for misunderstanding or disappoint- 
ment. Nothing for effect—that is the spirit of 
the Ashrama. If public comes or does not come, 
that does not change anything. We shall go on 
just the same.” 

“T do not want the work to grow in pomp and 
glory. This work cannot be carried on by adver- 
tising, but by lofty conduct. I cannot see how 
anything sensational or spectacular can be abid- 
ing. Whatever abides must be gentle, profound, 
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silent like the dew-drop, fundamental. My method 
may not be materially profitable, but the standard 
I hold is whether it helps people. That is what I 
care for.” 

“Often people ask if this work is endowed. It 
has an unfailing endowment—from the Divine 
Source of all. . . Success is a good thing, but 
success is the beginning of the downfall of a 
work unless it has something fundamental to sus- 
tain it. Real success or even what people call 
success is the fruit of long and steadfast effort.” 

“We must never lose the spirit of humility and 
simplicity at the Ashrama. Money must never 
become a dominating factor in it. Simplicity has 
a tremendous power over people. If my efforts 
have had any appeal, it is wholly due to their 
simplicity. Those things which spring from the 
soul spontaneously, not with calculation, are un- 
dying. It is upon these things that I wish this 
work to be founded.” 

“To be able to share with others what we are 
doing, that is the real aim of the work. Those 
who live at the Ashrama must learn to work as 
a homogeneous whole. We must stand together, 
work together, pray together, do everything to- 
gether. But this requires selflessness, devotion 
and great strength. We must be as sentinels 
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watching over the welfare of humanity. In the 
material kingdom they have sentinels to guard 
their treasure. The spiritual sentinel is one who 
keeps vigil for the sake of humanity. We must be 
watchful and faithful.” 

“People speak of the beautiful atmosphere of 
the Ashrama, but that does not come from the 
place; it does not depend on one person, it de- 
pends on each one of the workers. Therefore let us 
be vigilant, on guard for the happiness of every- 
one. Let us be united and loyal to the Ideal. Let 
us guard the dignity of the Ashrama. The 
strength of the work lies in the loyalty of each 
worker.” 

Such is the Swami’s vision for his newest 
work! 

Ananda-Ashrama lies in the out-reaching Moun- 
tain-Mother arms of the Sierra Madre range at 
La Crescenta, in Southern California, a half hour’s 
ride from Pasadena and sixteen miles from Los 
Angeles. As one turns from the main highway 
into a narrow road, running between untouched 
fields of scarlet larkspur, wild lilac and purple 
lupin, the Ashrama rises not far away; but there 
is nothing to emblazon, nothing to amaze the eye. 
As a hermitage should be, it is hidden behind a 
thick veil of green, with here and there a spot of 
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brown shingle or red tile to tell that it is the 
habitation of man. 

This mass of verdure, cut by lines of tall shim- 
mering Lombardy poplars, is what marks it off 
from the rounding crescent of sage green hills 
behind. The planting is lavish. The previous 
owner, a French gentleman of rare artistic feel- 
ing, regained his health on the property; and as a 
thank-offering he planted it with an abundance 
of choice trees and flowering shrubs. He set out 
fruit orchards and vineyards and beautified it in 
every way he could without marring its natural 
wild loveliness. Himalayan deodars, East Indian 
pines, Norwegian spruce, French pink-flowering 
chestnut, Japanese plum and hawthorn, Aus- 
tralian eucalyptus, Scotch broom and_ heather, 
California acacia and pepper, cover its slopes and 
edge its paths and gardens. The vegetation is 
‘almost as cosmopolitan and universal as the spirit 
of the teaching given under its shade. It seems 
to stand as a symbol of the Swami’s all-embrac- 
ing message. 

The property extends over the first tier of 
peaks, but there is no barrier set and it could as 
well go over the second or third tier. It is sup- 
posed to cover an area of one hundred and fifty 
acres, but that is the surveyor’s count made from 
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peak to peak in straight line. When one includes 
every slope and canyon, it measures more nearly 
double that acreage. Eastern eyes accustomed to 
the green country of New England at first find 
the bush-covered hillsides bare, with their bald 
rifts of pink and white granite showing through; 
but one learns to love the low carpeting of wild 
lilac, buckwheat, sage and honeysuckle; and to be 
grateful for the sharp contrast it makes with the 
deep-shadowed canyons filled with spreading oak, 
bay, cottonwood and sycamores. 

There are nine of these canyons on the prop- 
erty and they constitute one of: its greatest 
charms. In one all the animals of the Ashrama 
have their home; in others are groups of cabins 
or cottages for workers and guests. In still an- 
other there are two lovely pools of clear mountain 
water, reflecting in their depths the giant lupin 
or pure white yuccas, “Candles of the Lord,” as 
the Spanish named them. Higher up is a roofed- 
in reservoir; and a mile or more away along a 
climbing wooded trail is the source. The Swami 
tunnelled many hundred feet into the mountain 
to procure an ample water supply, and the water 
of the Ashrama comes straight out of the still 
heart of an underground virgin stream. 

There are many buildings on the place, cabins, 
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cottages, barns, garages; and there are to be 
many more. Plans and sites are already chosen 
for a large auditorium, a library, quarters for the 
publication department and workrooms for vari- 
ous branches of arts and crafts. The most im- 
portant structures at present are the Cloister for 
the Sisters and consecrated women workers and a 
Community House for more transient workers. 
The first is built in the style of the California 
missions, of unhewn stone, gathered from the 
Ashrama itself and joined with rough, surface 
pointing. All the timbers and pillars of the ar- 
cade, ceiling and eaves are adze-hewn and so 
skillfully painted that they seem to show the 
weathering of age. 

The roof is of red tile, irregularly set, and the 
arcades of the cloister are paved with flagstone. 
In the center is a large grassed patio or court 
with a terrace across the end, shaded by specially 
beautiful trees. The spot on this terrace where 
the Swami stood in conducting the first Service 
ever held at the Ashrama falls within this en- 
closure and he still stands there when the Sunday 
Service is held in the Cloister. 

Beyond the cross wing which backs the terrace 
is a walled-in door court planted with flowers and 
shaded by locust trees. In the west wing is the 
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household Chapel; on the south side is the dining- 
room, opening on the patio by four wide double 
glass doors. With its bricked floor, timbered 
ceiling, massive stone chimney and long narrow 
table, it has the appearance of a conventual re- 
fectory. Beyond this is the spacious living-room 
and some of the living quarters. The east wing, 
broken by stone chimneys and a midway gable, 
stretches over eighty feet along a thickly shaded 
path overlooking the Chapel Garden, which is a 
riotous tangle of color climbing its way over stone 
walls and steps, along stone-edged and tree- 
bordered paths, past a bit of shrubbery, to a hid- 
den rose-garden, overhanging the lower pool. 

The house stands on a high platform twenty- 
two hundred feet above sea level and on clear days 
commanding a view of the sea forty miles away. 
One looks out on the blue-green Verdugo Hills 
across the valley of La Crescenta, which in many 
places resembles the Kashmirian vales of North 
India. It was here that the Swami wrote his 
first Ashrama poem “Rock of Refuge” :— 


“When I stand alone with Thee 
on this rock of refuge 

I stand firm and unshakable. 

Without fear or doubt of self 

I gaze upon the valley of life. 

My vision is clear: 

Far and near, present and past 
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And all future in the bosom of time 

Melt into one blending harmony. 

Thy Presence is the magic of this 
clarified unity, 

The marvel of this blending harmony.” 


The manner in which the property was pro- 
cured savors of miracle. It was as if the great 
Mountain-Mother had kept it in hiding until the 
Swami should claim it for his lofty purpose. A 
few years before, he had written in a letter: 
“When the right time comes we shall have a nice 
Ashrama. A place is waiting for us somewhere.” 
When it was decided that his next change must 
be to the country, to a milder climate, and pre- 
ferably to California, he sent one of his workers 
to Los Angeles to look over the ground and see 
what was available. The worker, who had im- 
portant connections in California and long ex- 
perience with conditions there, reported abnor- 
mally inflated prices and outlook discouraging. 

The Swami came, but found things no better. 
He met one of the largest and busiest capitalists 
and landowners of Southern California, who grew 
so interested in the Swami and his project that 
he cancelled other engagements to spend hours in 
consultation with him. He set his own men to 
search for land, having nothing possible in his 
own holdings. The outcome, as given in a tele- 
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gram of March 12, 1923, was: “Finding property 
entirely suitable difficult, but we are hopeful. 
Growth here unbelievable. To-morrow see some 
more places.” 

The very next day followed this wire: “Have 
made initial payment hundred thirty-five acres. 
Remarkable value. Beautiful beyond expectation. 
Sufficiently developed. New artistic house. Easy 
access Pasadena, Los Angeles. Mountain land at 
La Crescenta. Ocean visible. Abundant soft 
water supply.” 

It came about in this way. The Swami was 
stopping with a devoted friend at Altadena. When 
driving home after a disheartening day, the 
worker from Boston suddenly remembered, as 
they passed through La Crescenta, that she knew 
an artist of note living there. They stopped, re- 
ceived a hearty welcome and learned that the 
property belonging to a close friend of the artist 
could be bought, although it was not generally 
known to be in the market. They drove up to 
see it; and as the Swami stood on the terrace 
overlooking the valley of La Crescenta, he knew 
that the place that had been waiting for the 
Ashrama was found. 

Deep thankfulness surged up in his heart, but 
it is evident that he did not let his joy betray him 
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into a premature sense of certainty; for the next 
morning before going to thé agent’s office, he 
wrote this poem :— 


“Anything or nothing,—I am content if it be Thy 
Will. 

When Thou dost dwell in my heart, I feel no 
lack of things of this world. 

Only one thing I ask of Thee: 

That Thou dost abide with me always and ever- 
more.” 


Such was the quiet surrender of his mood as 
he went to complete the purchase of the property. 
It took just twenty minutes and the agent de- 
clared that in his long experience he had never 
known so large a transaction to go through in so 
amazingly brief an interval. 

As soon as the sale was published, purchasers 
besieged the Swami to relinquish it even at an ad- 
vanced price. One physician offered him ten 
thousand dollars more than he had paid for it, 
but no increase could induce the Swami to part 
with it. From the first day he has felt a pecu- 
liar tenderness for it. Every tree, every plant, 
every rock, every hill and canyon is sacred to him. 
The least injury to any growing, creeping, flying 
thing that has taken sanctuary within its boun- 
dary line hurts him more than could a_ bodily 
wound. He looks upon the place as a gift from 
the Divine Being, laid in his hands in holy trust, 
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to be kept intact and without blemish. His let- 
ters to the workers of the Ashrama disclose his 
attitude towards it:— 


“Tt seems to me that I am suddenly waking 
after a long and beautiful dream,” he writes on 
a journey to Boston. “The life of the Ashrama is 
such when we come away from it and view it from 
outside. Whatever little discipline we may have 
in connection with it, I am certain of this that 
the blessings it holds for us are numerous and 
overwhelming. As we become more and more 
conscious of this aspect of the Ashrama life, we 
will become less and less conscious of the petty 
things of this world. What a tremendous vista 
of creative usefulness it opens before those who 
are not overcome by fever of selfishness. Can 
any normal human being resist the beneficent 
call of Nature that resounds through the atmos- 
phere of the Ashrama? If we are not quickened 
by it, then we are lacking.” 


Other letters run thus:— 


“You must not think that my intention is to 
cut down the activities of the Ashrama—on the 
contrary, I have an idea that it is going to expand 
tremendously in next few months. There is a 
Power behind us and as long as our mind and 
heart are open to that we cannot fail. Two weeks 
ago to-day I left the Ashrama, but it seems like 
at least two months and yet I have been busy as 
usual. The time is out of joint and I think it is 
stalled. I feel the contrast tremendously after 
being out doors all day long in that lovely climate 
for nearly a whole month. Ashrama stands out 
more and more as I view it from distance at dif- 
ferent intervals.” 
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“Your letters always bring me the perfume of 
the Ashrama. May you continue to grow stronger 
every day is my constant prayer. Remember that 
I shall look anxiously for every little detail of the 
Ashrama. I can only repeat the same old story 
in same old way. I wonder if you can imagine 
the subject-matter of my story. I am already 
planning in my mind how soon I can get back to 
the Ashrama’’ 


Discerning this eagerness to be once more in 
the openness and beauty of the Western Centre, 
an Eastern worker said to the Swami one day, 
“T hope that at least once you will come to Boston 
and be wholly here.”” The memory of the remark 
called forth these jesting lines from the Swami 
as he was again speeding eastward. “I wonder 
how G. will feel about me this time, if in previous 
times she thought I was there only partially. I 
think she will miss me this time altogether. I 
must confess that my thoughts are very much at 
Ananda-Ashrama and that is putting it mildly.” 

In India spiritual teaching is not given from the 
platform. It is spoken in the cool shade of some 
temple porch or under a wide-branching tree be- 
side a sacred pool. The teacher talks spon- 
taneously to all who come, meeting the need of 
each soul intuitively. Sometimes ‘he does not 
speak at all, but answers the doubt or question in 
silent meditation or by unuttered prayer. It is the 
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Swami’s hope to adopt at the Ashrama more and 
more this informal natural way of imparting 
spiritual instruction. His thought is not to 
diminish his activity, but to alter his method. 

“My heart is very far from all this public work 
and its artificiality,” he wrote in a recent letter, 
“and it is quite possible that I may suspend it for 
a time if it is the Lord’s will.” And on another 
occasion he said: “The real teaching cannot be 
given to order. I wish I were not bound to set 
classes. I wish I could give freely,—just speak 
and those who have openness they would get 
something out of it, but not be bound by form. 
This is the original idea of an Ashrama and it 
will come.” : 

It did not seem wise, however, to abandon the 
platform altogether in planning the new work. 
Services and classes appeared to be the only way 
to reach a distant and ever-changing public; so 
on the last Sunday in April of 1923, a fortnight 
after taking possession of the property, the 
Swami held his first Service. We had no mailing 
list and a few notices in Los Angeles and Pasa- 
dena newspapers were the only means of making 
it known that an Ashrama had sprung into ex- 
istence and that a Service was to be held there. 
It was a genuine surprise to have nearly one 
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hundred people find their way to the unfamiliar 
hilltop. 

The attendance continued to grow until at the 
dedication of Ashrama Cloister over five hundred 
people gathered in the patio for the consecration 
Service and there were nearly one hundred motors 
in the two parking places. On other notable oc- 
casions the number has been nearly as great and 
the attendance is always excellent. 

The Swami’s first Easter at the Ashrama was 
an exceptionally gratifying day. He arranged 
three Services. For the first the congregation 
began to gather in the chill grayness of early 
dawn. As the Service proceeded and the voices 
of the choir sounded out on the still air, the first 
rays of the sun touched the taller peaks tipping 
them with brightness, then stretched across the 
valley, and finally shot out over the last inter- 
vening ridge, flooding altar, worshippers and the 
Swami’s upright figure with golden light just as 
he was speaking the last words of his impressive 
sunrise address. The choir took up the triumphant 
note and sang the Swami’s own hymn of “Dawn.” 
Many of the congregation, swept by the spirit of 
the moment, spontaneously joined in the refrain, 
“It is Dawn, It is Dawn.” 

Everyone was invited to pass the day at the 
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Ashrama and breakfast was served to about fifty 
people in the Guest Canyon. At eleven o’clock 
there was a second Service which brought more 
motors up the steep hill. With an elasticity that 
is only possible in the open, the place of worship 
was shifted from the front of the terrace to the 
side where wide-spreading acacia trees offered 
deeper shade. The Swami delivered a rarely beau- 
tiful address on the devotional life; and all the 
while birds sang a melodious obligato, as they 
fluttered from branch to branch, passing at times 
just above the Swami’s head. A vibrant spirit of 
unity and joy pervaded every living thing and all 
felt the exaltation of it. 

As soon as the benediction was pronounced and 
greetings to new-comers given, the Swami quickly 
changed his robe and went to the kitchen to pre- 
pare an Indian dish for the noon meal. Anyone 
seeing him in his short jacket, with a happy smile 
and a low ripple of song on his lips, mixing and 
stirring a huge kettle of kitcheri, would scarcely 
have recognized the grave, robed preacher of a 
half-hour before. A hot luncheon was served to 
over sixty guests on tables under the trees. The 
Swami himself went down to the Guest Canyon 
to look after the comfort of the visitors. 

At half-past three came the main Service. The 
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largest congregation of the day assembled in the 
patio for it. The Swami spoke with deep feeling. 
There was also lovely music by a Russian tenor 
and other trained singers. All gleaned a rich 
spiritual blessing, but those who spent the entire 
day at the Ashrama went away filled with a new 
spirit of holiness and peace. To quote the Swami’s 
words written to the Cincinnati group: “It was 
a day of perpetual devotion and consecration, be- 
ginning at sunrise and radiating a continuous at- 
mosphere of joy and spiritual blessings.” 

A similar occasion was the second anniversary 
of the founding of the Ashrama, but what set a 
special mark on this festival was the dedication 
of an open-air Temple. It had been made ready 
wholly under the supervision of the Swami him- 
self and in his characteristic manner. During his 
first loving wanderings over the Ashrama he se- 
lected a glade in one of the coolest, shadiest ra- 
vines of the property. Here he mapped out a trail; 
determined the filling and levelling of the canyon 
bed at the Temple site, pruned the trees, often 
climbing them to cut off a protruding branch or 
tear down a rat’s nest, cleared the brush and 
worked tirelessly for ten days, with the two 
regular laborers of the Ashrama to help him. 
When the Swami’s task was complete, two expert 
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engineers looked it over and declared it to be a 
remarkable piece of engineering. 

It seemed impossible to have all in readiness for 
the anniversary; but the Swami wished the Open- 
Air Temple to be the work of loving hands, so he 
called for volunteers and on the day before the 
anniversary, he had twelve eager boys and men 
busy along the trail, pruning, digging, construct- 
ing. One was making a rustic gate at the en- 
trance, another widening the path, a carpenter 
was building benches, still another was cutting 
steps in the hard soil of the bank, others were re- 
moving dead wood or carrying out the Swami’s 
happy inspiration to sprinkle the newly made 
ground of the Temple floor with small dry live- 
oak leaves, raked up when the clearing was done. 
The platform had the same warm brown carpet- 
ing. It took away all appearance of newness and 
put the Temple back into its natural setting. 

As a crowning touch the Swami gathered the 
young sycamores which had been cut down and 
made of them a rustic reredos for the altar which 
stood between twin oaks growing behind and over- 
hanging the platform. On the morning of the 
Service the Sisters wove garlands of wild flowers 
and green leaves, which the Swami hung on this 
reredos, lending to it softness and color. The 
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Chapel chimes were carried to a shady turn of the 
trail and were played as the wandering congrega- 
tion climbed up the new path to the Temple, con- 
cealed at the end within a circle of trees. 

As they took their seats, their eyes rested for a 
moment on the altar against its garlanded back- 
ground; then passed on to that greater altar built 
through countless years by Nature’s hand, with 
up-reaching tree trunks for columns, green 
branches for hangings, giant lupin for adornment, 
darting sunshine for altar lights, and the tangled 
overgrown hillsides of the steep canyon as enclos- 
ing chancel. 

A portable organ had been brought and a choir- 
loft made in a grove nearby. There the choir sang 
for a half hour before Service, while the chimes 
were ringing out their hymn of praise farther 
down the trail. Many of the songs were the 
Swami’s own poems set to music. One had 
sprung into being that very morning at his wak- 
ing. He had opened his eyes humming it to the 
tune of “Keep the Home Fires Burning.” He 
shared it with the household, but had no thought 
of making it known to a wider public. He was 
amazed therefore to hear it had been sung before 
he had come to conduct the Service. It has such a 
twitter of birds in it, such natural child-like sim- 
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plicity sounding through it, it seems to reflect so 
clearly the brightness of the morning light which 
gave it birth, that it deserves a place here:— 
HYMN OF JOY. 

When morning light is shining 

And all hearts are singing 

Nature is ringing with joy, joy, joy! 

Tree branches are dancing, 


Sweet flowers are smiling, 
All the birds are rhyming with joy, joy, joy! 


High hill tops are adoring, 

With uplifted glancing 

The glory of the rising sun. 

Do not stay thou sleeping, 

Wake, with new life rising, 

Fill your hearts with joy, joy, joy! 

The Swami feels always that the most impress- 
ive sermon given at the Ashrama is preached by 
the Ashrama itself, through its sacred all-pervad- 
ing natural beauty. “Can any normal human being 
resist the beneficent call of Nature which re- 
sounds through the atmosphere of the Ashrama,” 
he exclaims in a letter already cited. He believes 
that if no word were spoken and if those who 
come should sit in perfect silence, with their 
thoughts and gaze lifted up to the high altar of 
the hills rising beyond, they would carry away 
new strength and exaltation of spirit. 

His dominating thought is how he may make it 
possible for the largest number to partake of the 
rich blessing the Ashrama holds. Not only does 
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he throw the gates of the Ashrama wide to vis- 
itors, but he is constantly expanding resident ac- 
commodations. He is also industrious in opening 
up new areas of the property that there may be 
ample space for the growing community. He is 
organizing a summer school and creating new op- 
portunities for spiritual training. 

His loving desire to share has brought swift re- 
sult. Already the “perfume of the Ashrama” 
seems to have penetrated to the farthermost 
boundaries of the country and reached across the 
waters. From such distant places as South Af- 
rica, Australia, New Zealand and Java, from Brit- 
ish Columbia and Canada, Hawaii, England, Ger- 
many and the Himalayas, and from numberless 
points in America, come to the Swami letters of 
inquiry regarding his new work. The resident 
household also is growing rapidly, and not far 
away appears to be the fulfillment of the Swami’s 
words uttered one afternoon at the close of an in- 
formal gathering of the household in the Open- 
Air Temple :— 

“We do not any of us know the extent of the 
influence of this work. I believe it will reach very 
far. I care less and less for personal happiness; 
but that many shall enjoy the blessing of this 
Ashrama, that gives me the keenest joy.” 
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The closer we come to the eternal facts of life 
the more difficult is it to tabulate statistics. Es- 
pecially is this true of a spiritual message so sub- 
tle and pervasive as the Swami’s. It is practi- 
cally impossible to measure the area of its in- 
fluence. It reaches out in rapidly widening con- 
centric circles to a far-away point on the horizon 
line of thought. There is the circle of his daily 
life, the circle of the spoken word from the plat- 
form, the circle of subsidiary Centres, the cir- 
cle of field-work and travels; and enclosing them 
all, the far-sweeping, unmeasured and immeasur- 
able circle of his printed works. As in modern 
warfare the cannon is trained on an unseen dis- 
tant point and the shell launched without know- 
ing just what and where it will strike, so the 
Swami’s books and pamphlets have gone forth 
into the world and the All-seeing One alone can 
know how many hearts they have touched and 
renewed, how many lives they have remoulded. 

The story of the Swami’s first book and of those 
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immediately following has already been told; but 
since that time his literary productivity has been 
constant. At the close of 1911 he returned from 
India filled with the idea of starting a monthly 
publication under the title ‘Message of the East.” 
The first number appeared in January, 1912. It 
contained an editorial, an article by the Swami, a 
“Universal Message” made up of quotations from 
authoritative sources bearing on the subject of 
the month, one or two shorter articles and a re- 
port of the work. 

Soon the Swami began bringing out his trans- 
lation of the Upanishads with commentary and 
it became necessary to increase the number of 
pages. In 1915, the format was enlarged, permit- 
ting a lengthening of the table of contents, the 
material being practically doubled. In this 
and in the succeeding volume appeared the 
Swami’s translations of religious plays by Girish 
Ghosh, the famous dramatist of Bengal. 

The “Message of the Hast” gained an immedi- 
ate foothold. It was mailed to nearly two hun- 
dred leading libraries of the country, and one hun- 
dred and forty-eight immediately expressed a de- 
sire to receive it regularly and to keep it on their 
permanent file. It is now in its fifteenth volume 
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and each month it travels round the world to reach 
its outlying subscribers. 

The Swami’s translation of the Bhagavad-Gita 
came out in 1918. I have already given an ac- 
count of the conditions under which the transla- 
tion was made. The book arrived from the printer 
on Sri Ramakrishna’s Birthday. Special Services 
in honor of the day had been in progress since the 
early morning, and by a remarkable coincidence, 
as the large cases were carried through the lower 
door of the studio apartment on St. Botolph St., 
the Swami sat in the Chapel above chanting the 
verses of the Gita. 

When the book was brought to him, with deep 
prayerful emotion he laid it on the Altar; then he 
resumed his chanting. Without a break he went 
through the eighteen chapters of the “Divine 
Song” and as he chanted, the melodious Sanskrit 
Slokas lifted the thought like the waves of a ris- 
ing tide. It was a worthy dedication of his first 
Scriptural translation. His English rendering of 
the Upanishads followed this closely. 

From that time volume after volume has ap- 
peared in rapid succession until now the Swami’s 
prose writings count twenty-three titles, forming 
a firmly welded chain of exalting and transmuting 
thought. They fall naturally into various groups. 
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There is a practical series of six volumes, treat- 
ing with illuminating clearness and simplicity of 
such vital subjects as “Concentration and Medita- 
tion,” “Creative Power of Silence,” “Secret of 
Right Activity, “Faith as a Constructive Force,” 
“Self-Mastery” and “Spiritual Healing.” Another 
series is devoted to the comparative study of vari- 
ous aspects of religious belief. ‘Plato and Vedic 
Idealism,” “Emerson and Vedanta” and “Christ 
and Oriental Ideals” have been published and 
others are to follow. “Immortality and Reincar- 
nation” is another valuable contribution. 

“My aim in producing these works is not to dif- 
ferentiate but to unify,” the Swami once declared. 
“And I always try to express myself with the 
greatest simplicity. I believe that simplicity has 
a special value and power.” 

A prominent professor at Harvard once said to 
the Swami in commenting on his direct and un- 
weighted style as a speaker: “I have heard many 
of your countrymen, but it is the first time I have 
understood everything and could listen from be- 
ginning to end.” This comment is borne out by 
these words from a western critic in acknowledg- 
ing a book on occultism:— 

“T think I should have enjoyed the book more 
a year ago. Now it seems too full of side issues 
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after reading the Swami’s. books, which 
you loaned me in Beverly. They are so 
simple and one-pointed. All ways and means are 
Swept up in one vast desire for higher attain- 
ment.” 

From the far East comes similar testimony 
given by an older Swami of the Order in India, 
himself an able writer: “Your four latest publi- 
cations: “Right Activity,” “Christ,” “Plato” and 
“Emerson,” came as a fragrant breath of Christ- 
mas, reaching me exactly on Christmas Day and 

_I was delighted with them. They are beautifully 
got up, not to speak of their spiritual contents 
which are elevating and luminous. I keep all your 
works reserved for reading during the coming 
hours of silence and meditation to which I look 
forward to devote myself in the near future. I 
am sure your living words will give me strength 
to sustain and uphold me in living the life of a 
Sadhu. 

“TI often think what a life of service and devo- 
tion you are living and what you can accomplish 
with your slender health. It is all no doubt by 
the grace of the Lord to Whom you have sur- 
rendered yourself heart and soul. I feel myself 
so small by your side, but I pray with my whole 
heart that the Lord will make you a perfect in- 
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strument in His hands, to fulfill His mission in 
the work.” 

The year 1922 marked a new era in literary ac- 
complishment for the Swami. It was a year of 
great sorrow and anxiety. The passing away of 
Swami Brahmananda laid the weight of a heavy 
grief upon him and serious illness in his house- 
hold added to that weight. But the light in his 
soul continued to burn in faithful vigil and out of 
the deep wound of his heart there rose a new 
power and a new glory. 

It was near the end of May. The Swami was 
standing at the window of his study in Queens- 
berry Street watching the students come to the 
Thursday evening class, when one unseen and un- 
suspected entered and made her presence known 
by the up-surging of the lines of ‘“Unceasing 
Giver,” the first poem in his first volume of 
poems. Swami turned quickly to his desk and 
wrote the lines down just as they appeared later. 
Poetic inspiration had come to dwell with him and 
since that hour she has showered her blessings 
upon him without stint. His own experience finds 
vivid expression in this fragment of the closing 
poem of “Soul’s Secret Door” :— 

“Inspiration, Thy coming is like 
The falling of noiseless dew-drops 
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On unopened flower-buds, not conscious 
Of their heavenly heritage. 


* *+ %*£ * # 


A glance from Thy smiling eyes hath poured 
Upon me a shower of countless blossoms. 
Now I gather these scattered flowers 
Day and night with ecstatic joy, 
For they bear the blessing of Thy 

divine fragrance.” 


In such profusion have these blossoms fallen 
upon the Swami and so rapidly does one poem 
follow another that his hand can scarcely move 
fast enough to set them down. He has been 
known to write nine in one day. His first volume 
with eighty poems was ready for press the first 
of August. It came out in October and received 
a royal welcome. A reception was held and the 
Swami read a number of his newly published 
poems. His hostess of the days in Milton was 
present and offered this tribute, “written after 
reading the poems of Swami Paramananda” :— 


“O Bird of Spring, sing on! - 

Fill me yet more from out the recess 
of thy heart 

Where lies that blissful store. 

Sing from those fields 

Where man has never been; 

From tree-tops tall 

Which eye has nveer seen; 

Sing with that voice 

More rare than earthly bird, 

Sing yet a theme 

That man has never heard,— 

Music that thrills 

And words beyond compare 

Waking our hearts 
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To feel that God is there! 

Sing on sweet Bird 

Nor stay thy rapturous song. 

Be free, and warble 

All the daylight long 

Songs of the dawn 

Or evening’s silent close; 

Songs of the heart 

To quiet all our woes. 

Oh may we listen with attentive mind 

And take such blessing which is hard 
to find! 

Sing on, Sweet Bird!” 

Of this first volume of song a critic writes: “As 
we read on and on, we were humbled into an ex- 
alted mood. A lovely blossom, indeed, in each and 
every poem, with ample variety among which to 
make choice suited to the need of the moment! 
The collection as a whole makes a wonderful gar- 
land most acceptable, we think, to Whom it is ded- 
icated. It gives full evidence of the blissful sanc- 
tity of the mood attained when the Soul’s Secret 
Door was opened by its author, and it inspires in 
the reader a desire to open for himself the same 
door.” 

Before the first volume had appeared in print, 
the second was nearly ready for the printer and 
the third followed a little later. Now a fourth is 
practically completed. The first two were sent by 
a friend to the professor occupying the chair of 
English literature at the University of Minnesota, 
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a notable author and critic and also lecturer at 
Columbia University. His reply was this: 

“I owe you a debt of gratitude for sending me 
the two volumes of verse, “The Soul’s Secret 
Door” and “The Vigil” by Swami Paramananda. 
I can truly say that they seem to me to contain 
very beautiful and sincere mystic poetry. I am 
struck by the fact that the writer has but one im- 
pulse: to express his unfeigned sense of the Di- 
vine—the immanence of God. I have always felt 
that Orientals could teach us of the Occident a 
great lesson here. They are naturally of more 
spiritual mind than we; they have intimate appre- 
ciation of the Beyond. This has been realized by 
me for many years. I find myself, as I get older, 
always more sympathetic to such a naive recogni- 
tion of soul-values. There is something child-like 
about it,—the very attitude that Christ declared 
to be the only true one. The trouble with our 
Western religion is that it is too intellectual. I 
feel we do not yield ourselves so readily to Spirit. 
Yet Spirit is of the very essence of true religion.” 

One of the Swami’s older spiritual Brothers in 
India on receiving the poems, wrote to him:— 

“TI cannot tell you what a joy and upliftment I 
felt surging from, within me as I passed through 
the realms of soul-stirring thoughts that unfolded 
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themselves from page to page. The poems are 
really exquisite in beauty and form, thought and 
spirit and I heartily congratulate you to have real- 
ized them and revealed them to the world. I am 
sure they will bring solace and spiritual illumina- 
tion to many in the West. Each poem is worth a 
whole lecture and more.” 

The Swami’s own attitude towards this new gift 
of God is one of profound humility and reverence. 
“T do not consider these poems peculiarly mine,” 
he declared not long ago. ‘“They are like the fra- 
grance of flowers: soil has its part, seed has its 
part; we cultivate the soil and water the seed. 
Fortunate are we if we get the fruition.” And 
again his own words :— 

“Prayer, poetry and music are inseparable. 
When one prays from the heart, it will always be 
lyrical, the words will be poetic.” ‘Inspiration 
does not come in a cut and dried way. It cannot 
be forced; it is very shy. It is like the sensitive 
plant, a rude touch or a harsh word makes it 
shrink.” “I forget difficulties and problems when 
I begin to write poems. When the inspiration 
comes it wipes out all shadows.” 

An interesting variation in this new nhaee of 
poetic out-pouring rose when the Swami’s nephew 
came from India to the Ashrama. Bengalee had 
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become almost an alien tongue for him after his 
many years in the West; but scarcely had the 
Swami heard the forgotten sounds again when he 
began to write Bengalee verse, which his nephew, 
himself possessing rare literary attainments, de- 
clared to be in the purest form of classic Ben- 
galee. 

In conversation one day the Swami said: 
“There are many ways to sing—song of the 
mind, song of the senses, song of the heart, song 
of the soul. It goes deeper and deeper.” The 
Swami sings in many different ways, but they are 
all songs from the depths of being, “utterances of 
an illumined soul,” as Mr. Carleton Noyes, the 
eminent writer, declares in his preface to the 
“Rhythm of Life,’ Swami’s third volume of 
poems. In inscribing his latest book to the Swami 
the same author calls him:— 


“Poet of the human aspiration, 
Prophet of the divine Spirit.’ 


No more fitting definition could be found of the 
Swami’s power as poet or as prose-writer. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


THE SWAMI IN THE WORLD 


The Swami has always been peculiarly happy 
in his relations with the world. His rare charm 
of personality and his facile adaptability have 
made it possible for him to take his place with 
ease in every setting and to create a point of con- 
tact with every type of mind. ‘‘We cannot afford 
to sit on the judgment seat and condemn anyone. 
At least I cannot,” he said one day. “Even if a 
person is the lowest of the low, if I can help that 
one I must doit. Criticism and denunciation have 
no place in the spiritual life.” When asked once 
the secret of this inclusive sympathy which he 
gives and awakens, he replied simply: ‘People 
seem to feel kinship for me. I love them and 
they love me. It is not a thing of calculation.” 

The foundation of it is undoubtedly his funda- 
mental breeding. Not merely a breeding of outer 
manner and family tradition, both of which he 
possesses in marked degree, but an ‘invariable 
breeding of the heart and spirit which impels him 
to give his whole thought and service to others 
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without considering his own advantage. When he 
first went to visit in Milton, a number of dinners 
were given in his honor and to one was invited a 
gentleman who was an acknowledged leader in the 
social life of Boston. At the close of the evening, 
as he was bidding his hostess good-night, his com- 
ment was: “I do not know anything about your 
Swami or his religious convictions, but there is no 
doubt that he is a thoroughbred.” 

Unfailing fineness of feeling and gentle dignity 
characterize his manner and bearing at all times 
and find expression in the care shown in dress and 
personal habits, in his mode of speech and in the 
melodious quality of his voice. The suppleness 
and grace of his nature, however, preclude any 
stiffness, over-fastidiousness or insistence on de- 
tail which sometimes accompany these traits. 

Cheerfulness is the high light in the Swami’s 
character. “If I should cease to be cheerful my 
body would wither away because it is so unnatural 
to me,” he declared one day. Once when he was 
a little boy, he was reading and someone asked 
him, “Why are you smiling? Is it so very fun- 
ny?” His reply was, “I am not smiling. My face 
is made that way.” There is always an upward 
curve to the corners of his mouth and an invari- 
able atmosphere of glad-heartedness radiates from 
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him. He looks upon joy as an essential element 
in the spiritual life, while gloom he regards as a 
disloyalty to the Ideal. “The weight of the world 
falls upon those who throw their weight on the 
world,” he once declared to a group of workers. 
He believes with Addison that “one should take 
good care not to grow too wise for so great a 
pleasure of life as laughter.” 

His sense of humor bubbles up in continuous 
stream with child-like freshness. We find it ex- 
emplified in passages from letters like these :— 

“T saw a real Kansas hail-storm. It was some 
storm if I may say so, and all hail too. It sounded 
as if the roof of the car was surely coming down. 
Judging from the racket they made, it would be 
safe for us to guess that the stones weighed a 
couple of pounds apiece. Of course when I saw 
them on the ground they were slightly diminished. 
When I return I shall be able to tell you more 
vividly about it and most likely the bulk of the 
stones will grow much larger by that time.” 

“Here I am safe and sound in this city of noise 
and coal dust. The noise may subside but the coal 
dust must continue to be, for without it this city 
would be colorless.” 

“T wonder if you will be able to read this. This 
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train is literally jumping the jingoes. I don’t 
know what that is, but it is doing it.” 

At a Christmas dinner he wrote on a card 
placed beside a worker’s plate: “May this help 
you digest your hearty Christmas meal and may 
the New Year bring you threel after threel.” At 
the same party he composed this impromptu 
stanza :— 


“Christmas tree—bounteous tree, 

Make our lives merry and free. 

Shower on us thy sacred gift 

That ever Godward our thought may lift. — 
Bless our heart with love Divine 

That ever through it Thy light may shine.” 


On another occasion from New York came the 
following word: “I arrived here safely without 
any difficulty and was greeted by my ‘army’ at 
the hotel.” The “army” consisted of one quite 
elderly lady who always bridled at any attack on 
the Swami. Sometimes she was his army, some- 
times his navy, and they had frequent military 
drills with the stair railing as rampart of an imag- 
inary fortress. 

When the Egyptian furor began to sweep over 
the country, he caught its spirit and made his 
contribution to it in the form of these laughing 
lines to “King Tut.” He called the poem “A pre- 
historic, hierosgraphic dug-out.” It runs thus:— 
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“King Tut fell in a rut 

On the bank of the river Nile, 

The swelling river 

Gave him a shiver 

And he was thrown on a hot sand pile. 

The beating sun made him tan 

And turned him into parchment style. 

Through lapse of time he was made divine 

By all his kinsmen and kine. 

His blithering folks knew no other jokes, 

Save dancing before him with queer little 
smile. 

His old grandfather, who was a dapper 

Would not have him lie, lie, lie. 

On a bright sunny day 

He came out of his pyramid feeling jolly and 


A divolling Tut by his long chin 

cme my! You have grown how very 
Tut, come out of your rut 

And be a jolly old nut.’ ” 

There were two versions. I give only one here; 
but the two combined were dramatized by one of 
the workers and presented as a grand surprise 
at one of the Saturday evening household enter- 
tainments at the Ashrama. The dance of the 
“blithering folks” in Egyptian dress with their 
“queer little smile” was very effective. 

As we see, there is nothing sanctimonious about 
the Swami’s religion. There is ample space in 
it for the world and for harmless amusement. 
“A little association with worldly life,” he said 
one morning at breakfast, “often shows us the 
difference between that and_ spiritual life. 
Through it we may gain the knowledge to help 
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others and understand our own position better. 
Everything depends on our attitude and motive. 
When they are right and unselfish, we are perpet- _ 
ually safe in the midst of the world.” 

“We must always hold to the higher conscious- 
ness. We may have worldly consciousness, but 
it must never dominate. A worldly person has 
only this one consciousness, but a spiritual person 
can have both worldly consciousness and spirit- 
ual consciousness, but the spiritual consciousness 
is invariably uppermost.” 

In order to maintain the higher consciousness 
he constantly warns his workers that they must 
be watchful not to let worldly wisdom supersede 
spiritual wisdom, but he lays equal stress on the 
need of guarding against growing visionary, sen- 
timental or fanatical. He reiterates :— 

“Your spiritual power depends upon your bal- 
ance and the common sense you use.” 

“Live in the material world without becoming 
material. Gain knowledge without the arrogance 
that learning sometimes brings.” 

“Eat normally, drink normally, think normally, 
your spiritual power will increase.” 

The Swami himself manifests such remarkable 
balance and poise and maintains such unbroken 
touch with his inner Centre of guidance that he 
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is fortified against worldliness. Yet during his 
long sojourn in the Occident he has multiplied 
points of meeting with the world and has devel- 
oped great humanness in his interests and pur- 
suits. I recall one late afternoon, as he sat in the 
large living-room of Ashrama Cloister and spoke 
at some length of his early days, he said with an 
amused smile :— 

“When I first came to this country I imagined 
that people expected me to talk philosophy, but 
I found out later that automobiles create a quicker 
point of contact. As soon as I learned to drive 
a motor car I had an unfailing topic of sympa- 
thetic conversation with every one I met.” 

The Swami is an expert chauffeur and does not 
hesitate to wash and polish, grease and overhaul 
his own car. When he goes to the country on a 
holiday, some part of it is almost surely spent 
on the ground under his machine, filling grease 
cups and tightening up bolts. His record of mile- 
age is phenomenal and nearly all the thousands 
of miles he has covered in his field work were 
travelled with his hand on the wheel. In pur- 
chasing and disposing of his motors also he shows 
such judgment that he uses his motors for long 
periods without having to take any depreciation. 
Not infrequently he sells a car for as much as he 
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paid for it months before; and more than one 
salesman has told me that far from wearing an 
engine, he tunes it up and improves it. 

His practical business ability is a surprise to 
everyone. He carries through even a large trans- 
action with so courteous and casual a manner 
that people imagine he is indifferent or an easy 
prey, but they soon learn that no omission or 
error or equivocation escapes his attention. His 
natural and unusual powers of penetration and ob- 
servation protect him against deception. In 
speaking of someone who had tried to cheat him 
by clever salesmanship, he said: “I get great en- 
tertainment out of those who come with the idea 
of taking advantage of me. I hear their story 
and study the psychology of their minds.” 

His acumen, however, does not spring from 
mental shrewdness, but from higher intuition. 
He sets no limits to the guidance of the Divine 
Power in his soul and trusts as unswervingly to 
it in his material as in his spiritual life. It sus- 
tains him even in the most simple act, preclud- 
ing waste and extravagance. Although he spends 
freely when the work or others’ need demands it, 
he is frugal and simple in his personal outlay. 
People who see him immaculately dressed and in 
perfect taste do not realize that everything he 
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wears has been purchased at a modest price. It 
is a game with him which he plays laughingly. 
A large part of his belongings also are given to 
him by loving hearts or made for him by loving 
hands. 

In managing the financial side of his Centres 
he has always tried to guard against over-elabo- 
ration which would lead to monetary strain. He 
has held to the Indian tradition of having no 
fixed membership dues. Each one gives accord- 
ing to his resources. Also in lecturing he makes 
no set charge. He has never tried to popularize 
the teaching for material return. ‘Suppose I had © 
something very wonderful to give in the way of 
popular physical training. I could never be sat- 
isfied to stoop down to accepting large sums of 
money for it,” are his own words. 

At another time he said: “When the work is 
going in right rhythm, I do not care how much 
responsibility I take on, because I know the work 
is safe. The only thing we have to think about 
is that we have faith to do our part.” 

“When I pray it is never to minimize my bur- 
den, but that I may be given wisdom to meet it.” 

The burden of responsibility he has assumed in 
recent years is unquestionably a tremendous one 
with his many Centres, but he does not waver in 
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Upper: The Swami at the beach with two little friends. 
Lower: On Ashrama burro. This picture is said by his family to look 
just as he looked at the age of ten. 
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his policy of trusting wholly to the Higher Power. 
That his method is not at fault is proved by the 
continuous expansion of his work everywhere. 

The Swami has not lost his love of sports and 
it furnishes another point of contact with the 
world. He can still talk with boyish enthusiasm 
of cricket, football and tennis; not merely talk of 
them but play them skillfully. One day in Bos- 
ton he was describing kite-flying in India. Sud- 
denly he said: “If you will get me some pliable 
sticks, some colored paper, paste and twine, I will 
make a kite.” After that, for some weeks all the 
hours of recreation were devoted to kite-building. 
The sun parlor was converted into a workshop 
and kites of every size and form and color were 
manufactured. 

It was remarkable to watch the Swami’s ex- 
uberant interest and many were the lessons 
learned by those who looked on or helped—les- 
sons in care, precision, concentration, inventive- 
ness and simplicity of spirit. When a variety of 
kites had been made, they were carried to Revere 
Beach to be tested. A gentleman who came al- 
most daily to the Centre and who was the Swami’s 
elder by many years caught the fever and sat up 
night after night until one o’clock or later kite- 
making. 
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His kites were lovely to look at but did not al- 
ways fly, while the Swami’s never failed to go 
up. Sometimes they went so high that they dis- 
appeared from sight and came down wet with the 
moisture of the clouds. Often he would manipu- 
late the long reel of cord as he had done in India 
in his boyhood, making the kite describe different 
figures in the air; or dip, skim the water, then 
rise high in the sky again. Occasionally he would 
fly two or three kites at once, making them dance 
and play together. So great was his dexterity 
that frequently motors on the boulevard would 
stop to watch him. 

It was not always possible to go so far as Re- 
vere Beach, then the new kites had their first 
flight from the roof terrace of the Centre. They 
too were lost from view and it required great 
alertness and agility to clear the chimneys and 
clothes lines of neighboring roofs and land them. 
He never failed to bring them down safely and 
his delight over it was that of a boy of ten. 

With this childlike quality dominant in his na- 
ture, it is not strange that children should feel 
spontaneous kinship with him. They take him 
into their confidence at once and meet him on 
their own ground. One small boy’s first words to 
him were: “How high can you jump?” An- 
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other boy of eleven when his sister asked him why 
everyone did not come to hear the Swami, replied: 
“T guess it’s because if they came once they’d 
have to come all their lives.” 

At one time we took a little girl of four into 
the Centre. Her father was ill in a hospital, she 
had no one to care for her, and we kept her for 
two years. She was an excitable little thing and 
the Swami would pretend to give her a “pill of 
quiet,” after which she would remain perfectly 
still until he called her. It was wonderful to see 
how much quieter and more composed she grew 
under his loving direction. They had joyous 
romps and drills together at bedtime, after which 
she would kneel and say her child prayer with 
him; then rise, stand erect, give a salute with a 
“Good-night, Captain,” and run away to happy- 
hearted sleep. 

It is needless to say that the Swami does not 
grow old. On the contrary he seems to be the 
embodiment of the spirit of youth. Age seems 
powerless to leave its mark on him and the num- 
ber of his years is a constant subject of specula- 
tion. When he began his course of lectures at 
Milton, one of those who assisted at them, meet- 
ing him in the hall, rushed to the lady who had 
arranged the lectures and said: “Do you mean 
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to say that infant is going to talk to us?” On 
another occasion a gentleman asked him on the 
train coming to California how long he had been 
in this country; hearing the Swami’s reply, ‘““Nine- 
teen years,” he exclaimed, “You don’t look older 
than that now.” 

Once in Chicago a lady said to him, “I heard 
your father lecture in Boston twelve years ago.” 
“My father?” the Swami asked in surprise. ‘Well, 
he had the same name and looked like you,” she 
replied. “Then I must be my own father,” was 
the Swami’s amused answer. “But you look 
younger now than you did then,” she added. To 
offset this, rumors have gone about that the 
Swami was eighty-one or sixty or one hundred 
and knew the secret of agelessness. 

All these incidents have been incorporated in a 
song composed by a non-resident member of the 
Ashrama. It is peculiarly descriptive of the 
Swami with its intermingled humor and gravity, 
each verse closing with some salient point of his 
teaching. It is regrettable that the music cannot 
be given too. The words run thus:— 


Oh, the Swami keeps us guessing, 
For he always looks so young, 
But a lady came and told us 
That he was eighty-one. 

Another thing that’s funny 

A man whom he had seen 
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Upon the train, looked once again 

And said, ‘He’s just eighteen,’ 

A lady said for certain 

She’d heard an address by his dad. 

Oh, guessing about the Swami’s age 

Is now the latest fad. 

It’s a most peculiar case, 

Here’s his advice to the human race, 

‘If there are no wrinkles in your brain, 
Then there’ll be none in your face.’ 


He’s a twentieth century Swami, 
For he drives a motor car, 

And those who’ve heard the Swami’s word, 
From near and from afar 

Are loudest in their praises 

Of his versatility; 

Knows no defeat, each task he meets 
With great facility. 

We all attest his prowess 

In the culinary art; 

He milks the goats; 

The best of poets, 

He reaches every heart. 

And here is the keynote, 

The Swami’s words we quote: 

‘If first you tune your vina well, 
You’ll strike no discordant note.’ 


Oh, there are advertisements 

In the papers every day, 

Of different means and methods 
That would show to us the way, 
That will make a man a Yogi 

If he only has the price, 

Will mesmerize, psychologize 

Or give occult advice. 

But it’s different with our Swami 
For the message that he gives 

Is backed in every instance 

By the fruitful life he lives. 

It’s a saying very old, 

The Swami oft has told, 

‘The bees will come of their own accord, 
When the lotus flowers unfold.’ ” 
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The Swami bears out his oft-repeated teaching 
that when spiritual faculties are unfolded, the 
powers of mind and heart blossom spontaneously. 
His extraordinary versatility could be explained 
on no other ground. A poet and prose writer of 
rare gift, an impressive and graceful speaker, he 
exhibits equal creative ability in cooking, in hand- ° 
ling a machine, in devising means of meeting 
problems in building, in pruning or grading, and 
in many other avenues of activity. He is also a 
good musician and, as we have seen, something 
of a composer. He has a mellow, melodious voice 
with overtones sounding evasively through it; and 
he has a fervent child-like way of singing, es- 
pecially the sacred music of his own land, which 
makes his songs sing themselves straight into the 
heart. 

His ready appreciation of Western music and 
drama furnishes still another point of contact 
with the Western world. Occidental music is usu- 
ally as disturbing to Oriental ears as Oriental 
music is to Occidental ears, but the Swami en- 
joys both thoroughly. He was deeply stirred 
by the opera ‘“Parsifal’? when he heard it a 
few weeks after his landing; and the lighter 
forms of music are in their way equally pleasing 
to him. 
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Shakespeare was the key to English drama for 
him. Already in India he had become acquainted 
with one or two of his plays in Bengalee trans- 
lation, but he needed nothing to cultivate his 
taste for Shakespearian drama. His enjoyment 
of it and admiration for it were immediate and 
whole-hearted; but they received new strength 
from seeing and meeting with such Shakespearian 
interpreters as Sir Frank Benson and Forbes 
Robertson. The Swami has committed long pas- 
sages to memory; and when he reads or recites, 
he varies voice and manner with such aptitude 
that it always creates a vivid dramatic picture. 
As a rule he reads only for his household, but oc- 
casionally an outsider is taken into his Shakes- 
pearian confidence. 

The Swami has no quarrel with the world. He 
is always friendly and tolerant toward it; with 
worldliness, however, he makes no compromise. 
He never turns away from a yearning heart, how- 
ever worldly the exterior that covers it, but 
through his teaching always there sounds and re- 
sounds this note:— 

“No single soul has ever found happiness or 
peace or lasting contentment in the outer world; 
but after one has found it within, one can carry 
it to the outside. When we cease to follow our 
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lower instincts and obey only our higher intuition, 
the life becomes so rhythmic that everything 
runs along harmoniously and we can live in the 
world or out of it without danger.” 
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THE SWAMI AS A TEACHER 


The most convincing and transforming precept 
the Swami has ever given to the world is his own 
life. Those who live in contact with that feel 
little need of the spoken word or the more formal 
instruction of class-room and platform. Yet 
spoken admonition is by no means lacking. Words 
like these are constantly on the Swami’s lips as 
he mingles with his workers: 

“Always try to live in such a way that you will 
carry the living quality of religion to the heart 
of the world.” 

“If you can only keep the self out, you cannot 
falter or fail. Let this aspiration burn in your 
heart until all petty thoughts and small feelings 
are burned to ashes. Truth never dawns in the 
weak or cowardly heart. Be strong and brave and 
loyal to your Ideal.” 

“When you take up the spiritual life, it means 
you have voluntarily renounced the lower order 
of things.” 

“Service, worship and submission—these form 
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the basis of spiritual living. Spirituality is use- 
less if it is not shared with others.” 

“Humility, love, tolerance, forgiveness and pa- 
tience, these must be practised every hour of the 
day. When a man is humble he never criticizes 
or condemns; he feels only love in his heart. Love 
brings tolerance and tolerance breeds patience 
and forgiveness. No great work can be done 
without these qualities. Cultivate them and thus 
help me to do my task.” 

“Have faith in yourself, in your vocation and 
in the Divine.” 

“As you learn the art of upbuilding, your heart 
will blend with the Divine Heart. You cannot 
have happiness and you cannot give happiness 
until you are able to unite your heart with the 
heart of God.” 

“Try to practise simplicity in all you do. Often 
we lose our opportunities by too elaborate prep- 
aration.” 

“Learn to have spiritual intuition, to feel the 
pulse of others. We must not live and act as in- 
dividuals. but as members of one great family.” 

“You know how strongly I advocate cheerful- 
ness. Try to be always full of bliss.” 

“To convey an ideal it must first mingle with 
the life. If we have real feeling and real illumi- 
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nation we cannot come in contact with people 
without giving them something. I want you all 
to be so fortified in your spiritual conviction that 
if someone in your path has a little blemish or 
fault, you will meet it with such gentleness that 
the person will be disarmed.” 

“If we are true to our Ideal and have love in 
our hearts even the vilest things cannot hurt us. 
When we have the right spirit, nothing can harm 
us. We must ever maintain our dignity and keep 
to our Ideal. We cannot afford to be harsh or 
hurt anyone.” 

“Forget petty things in bigness of thought. 
One is never safe with self. One who has not any 
self, he is safe anywhere—in heaven or hell, in 
any place.” 

“I want you to be blessed with the right spirit. 
I want you to live in such a way that your life 
will be productive of the highest fruition. I want 
you to do the right thing, not only in spiritual 
ways, but in business ways, in every way, that 
others shall be blessed through you.” 

“Always remember that the antidote for evil 
is love of Truth—the Living Presence. We must 
never forget our spiritual Ideal. We can never 
afford to condemn anyone. The greatest thing 
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is when even the most degraded person can come 
to us and get something beneficial from us.” 

“Here at the Ashrama the ideal of love must 
always be upheld. Even if an evil person comes 
we cannot allow ourselves to turn from that per- 
son.” 

“Laying down one’s life does not mean just 
giving oneself. It means giving the best in one. 
If your own life is full you have something to 
give to other lives. People must first fill their 
lives with some high principle, with understand- 
ing, before they can give anything out.” 

“Live your life with determination. Strength 
and power will come and you will be blessed 
abundantly. Never grieve over failures or blun- 
ders. Rise with fresh courage. Everything is 
overcome by the force of devotion and surrender.” 

Letters too add their measure of uplifting and 
impelling counsel, as we see from such passages 
as these :— 

“Steady devotion, loyalty and unfailing self- 
lessness always bring joy and satisfaction to the 
heart. May all these blessed qualities grow daily 
stronger in you. May the world learn through 
you what true devotion means. All the power 
that manifests through you comes from one 
Source. You open the channel for it through con- 
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stant loving service, humility and devotion. Let 
it always flow steadily and the current will grow 
mightier and mightier every day so that whoever 
comes in contact with you will be blessed.” 

“Never be disheartened and never give 
up. . . . Keep your heart so pure, humble 
and free from egotism that when the great bless- 
ings come, you will not lose them.” 

“Pray to the Divine Mother to make you un- 
flinching in your devotional life. Honor, praise 
and recognition can be such drawbacks for the 
soul; they awaken the subtle ego and prevent our 
spiritual progress. Pray to Mother to always pro- 
tect you from such dangers. Always try to glori- 
fy Her by your life.” 

“Going through the form of religion is not ev- 
erything. One has to apply the principles of re- 
ligion. You must stir yourself up. You must 
never go to sleep, it is too hard to awaken 
oneself.”’ 

“I hope that everything is all right with you. 
I do not think it can be otherwise when you are 
serving the Lord with your whole heart and 
soul. It is true that we have to go through many, 
many unpleasant experiences in the form of crit- 
icism and condemnation from the world when we 
try to lead an ideal life of absolute devotion and 
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renunciation; but also it is true the joy one feels 
in devotional life even in the midst of all exter- 
nal suffering is infinitely greater than any pleas- 
ure the world can give us. So we must discrim- 
inate and stand by the right thing no matter what 
may happen to us.” 

The Swami never preaches—not even from the 
platform. His mode of speaking possesses a mel- 
low, fluid grace which offers a sharp contrast to 
didactic sermonizing. There is no lack of fire 
or depth of thought in his words, but he is never 
betrayed into outbursts of empty oratory. “There 
is something in my constitution which rebels 
against the superficial,’ he exclaimed one day. 
And at another time he said, “What is teaching ? 
It is sharing our experience with others.” 

“T try to share my deeper experiences with oth- 
ers that they may profit by them. There is an 
impersonal feeling that comes upon us in the 
realm of true service. We feel we are merely 
chosen as instruments to bring blessing to 
others. At first I was very child-like and gave 
the outpourings of my soul. I have learned that 
it is not wise to give more than people can hold.” 

In teaching and in training workers the course 
taken by the Swami is counteractive rather than 
corrective. By adopting this method, which he 
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does quite spontaneously, he is in harmony with 
one of India’s most deeply-rooted sacred tradi- 
tions, one that differentiates her religion from 
Occidental faiths. The West is always corrective; 
the Indian way is preventive. The West begins 
with sin and works through to salvation; Indian 
teaching begins and ends in salvation or libera- 
tion. What lies between is a self-imposed obscur- 
ity which they say can be dissipated at will. “O 
ye children of immortal bliss! Arise! Awake!’ 
the ancient Vedic Scriptures cry aloud to mankind 
down the ages. 

The Swami’s way is invariably constructive. 
He rarely condemns or rebukes. If he is forced to 
do so, something goes with his words which draws 
the sting out of the hurt and imparts new 
strength. He has a remarkable gift of mimicry 
and he often uses it to correct casual shortcom- 
ings,—a strident note in the voice or an angular- 
ity of manner. His mimicry, however, is so inter- 
mingled with loving-kindness that it does not 
wound. 

If a worker blunders or fails, he discourages 
explanations and endeavors rather to make him 
forget his momentary defeat by reminding him 
of the loftier side of his nature. To one who had 
grown harsh and critical and out of rhythm he 
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wrote: “All your earnest service will surely en- 
rich your life with true understanding. Remem- 
ber that complete surrender makes us clear chan- 
nels for the Divine.” 

To another worker he writes :— 


“God bless you and may others get blessing 
through you. I am sure no harm can come to 
you. It does not matter whether others praise 
or condemn you. You have been blessed by Him 
and those who represent Him beyond all measure. 
What else is there to covet when you have the 
jewel of devotion to God and His blessing?” 


And again :— 


“Be wise and careful in doing everything, hav- 
ing intense faith in Divine Mother above all. You 
should not depend on anybody or anything else, 
but do everything yourself, depending on Her 
Grace. I want you to be master of yourself using 
your own judgment. 

“Be brave under all circumstances; if any dif- 
ficulty comes, face it with faith and courage. I 
always pray for you and shall always do the same. 
Take everything calmly and act wisely. Have 
faith in yourself and in God. Victory to Him!’ 


“May the blessings of the Divine Mother abide 
with you and protect you from all imperfections 
and dangers. Be always careful to pray to Di- 
vine Mother that no anxiety or disappointment 
may come through you. May the Mother pour 
all the choicest blessings on your plant of devo- 
tion and enable it to bring forth blossoms of pur- 
ity and unselfish love, attracting all through their 
divine fragrance. I always pray most earnestly 
to the Divine Mother for your good and welfare.” 
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“I want to see you happy and in the right path. 
That is all I care for. No matter what personal 
sacrifice it may mean, never fear or hesitate to 
do what is right. Never let any one rule over 
you but God. It is all His work; one cannot help 
seeing this who has eyes to see. Without depend- 
ing on others use your own judgment in every- 
thing. You can take help from others if neces- 
sary, but do not let anyone regulate your life. 
You know what is right, what your duty is and 
what your task of life is. Above everything your 
eyes should be fixed there—on Him, the Lord; 
then nothing will ever injure you. I pray always 
to Mother Divine to make you so well and strong 
and wise that nothing will ever touch you.” 


To the same worker again :— 


“T have no idea what your present mode of liv- 
ing is now that you are in India. I hope you are 
able to make it suitable for your body and mind 
through the blessing of the Lord. Please, please, 
please take good care of yourself. Take regular 
exercise, nourishing food and good sleep. Do not 
fail to do this. Regularity is good for health as 
well as for spiritual growth. Body is the temple 
of our Ideal; we must care for it for His sake. 
You know this perfectly well but I like to remind 
you. Do not let others take your time and 
strength unnecessarily. You have made me very 
happy through your loyalty, one-pointed love and 
steadfast devotion for your Ideal. Praise, honor 
and too much work often make us vain, and we 
forget to do our duty toward our Ideal. It gives 
great joy when we can remain strong, steady and 
loyal under all circumstances. May Mother bless 
you and help you to prove yourself worthy in 
every way. One thing only I can say and love 
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to say is ‘Victory to Her and Her alone.’ I say 
this from the core of my heart with very deep 
’ feeling and gratitude.” 


Other letters read :— 


“May you be blessed more and more and prove 
yourself an exemplary character and a blessing 
to all those who come near you; this is my most 
earnest prayer at Her Divine Feet. I have no 
other power or right to do except that I can pray 
ye Her like a child. The rest depends on Her 

ully.” : 


“May the Divine Mother bless you and fill your 
heart with love, joy and peace. When we lift 
our thoughts to Her with understanding devotion, 
then the turbulence of the soul becomes silent. 
Let there be silence and let us watch the great 
law work its way. Peace! Let the soul enjoy 
peace. Give my love to each of the household.” . 


“Try to keep yourself steady under all condi- 
tions. This is a great lesson we al! need to learn. 
Unless we are strong and steady we cannot serve 
any one. We must go through different stages 
of life to make ourselves perfect characters. This 
is absolutely necessary. Without it no character 
was ever formed. May Mother bless you is my 
constant prayer at Her Blessed Feet.” 


“My heart is full of loving prayers for your 
welfare. I would gladly carry your weight for 
you. Fear not but be of good cheer. You are 
blessed. Be more consecrated and humble.” 


Occasionally a letter instead of the usual mode 
of address begins with the Vedic reminder: 
“Blessed child of Divinity”; or in this way, “May 
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you have all joy and divine bliss in your life’. 
The fruits of this ceaseless call to the Divine in 
each soul are apparent in such expressions of ap- 
preciation and gratitude as this one from an army 
officer who had attended the Swami’s classes and 
lectures during a period of diplomatic service in 
Washington: 

“Dear Swami, Teacher and Friend: 

We miss you very much, not on account of your 
teachings only, but principally on account of your- 
self. There are many people who teach and are 
respected or even revered by their disciples; but 
there are not many teachers who are beloved by 
those who learn. You inspire that kind of re- 
spect, dear Swami, the kind that makes of teach- 
ers, parents; and of disciples, children; and we— 
my wife and I—are two of the latter. 

“How are you, Swami? Do you think you could 
go to Mexico next winter or one year after? I 
am sure that you would enjoy the climate and 
weather and that your health would get a rest 
from the severity and extremes of these latitudes. 
The seed of Truth is growing in our hearts, de- 
veloping almost insensibly, until some day, per- 
haps this year, maybe a thousand incarnations 
after now, it will bear its divine fruit, joining us 
with our real selves. Concentration is only 
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reached by fits and starts, now and then for just 
a thousandth of a second and no more. And no 
matter how well the intellect grasps an ideal, if 
it does not get into the heart and change into 
daily practice it is dead and dull, giving no light 
to the soul. We wait and hope, Swami; and hope 
is by itself a strength and a force. Tell us a few 
words, dear Swami, as your mere advice is a great 
help.” 

The Swami’s heart seems to pulsate in rhythm 
with every heart that beats, to feel a natural kin- 
ship with every living thing. “It is one of the 
blessings of this work that we can feel the grief 
and the joy of the world,” he declared one day. 
“T sometimes feel the grief of others more than 
a mother feels for her only child. My whole be- 
ing bleeds inside. If you have a heart that is 
loving and vibrant, you will understand.” 

Profound was his sense of loss when one of his 
workers dropped by the wayside. He had brought 
the boy to the Ashrama broken in body and had 
so revived him that he was able to take his place 
in the play and lighter work of the Ashrama; 
but his system was too deeply undermined and 
he went—with the Swami’s name on his lips and 
his hand on a flower from the Altar which the 
Swami had given him. 
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On the day of his passing these poems came to 
the Swami :— ; 


“The curtain of death fell before me; 

But I held to Thy gift with all my frail’ 
strength 

And lo! Its unfailing lustre 

lee eee all darkness before my 
path. 

Lord and Master, Friend and Guide, 

Hold my hand for a little moment 

Till my feet are off this ground. 

Now lead me where Thou wilt, 

I am happy in Thy safe-keeping. 


* * * * * 


Rest brother, rest thy tired feet; 
Thy toil is done. 
erat of thy life, rich with selfless 
ove, 
Reap, brother, with joyous heart. 
Thy harvest is ripe. 
* * * * * 
Master, my lamp is going—going— 
Nay, it is gone! 
Behold this raging storm! 
I am holding fast with all my faith; 
But I pray you help me re-kindle my lamp. 


Brave heart, fear not! 

No storm can quench thy lamp. 

Thy faith will lead thee on 

To a realm free of all fear, grief 
and storm.” 


The Swami’s grief never darkens into gloom. 
His inherent gladness of heart casts a glow 
through his whole life shielding him from heavi- 
ness of spirit. Buoyancy and lightness of touch 
characterize all his actions. There is never any- 
thing solemn or forced about them. Labor with 
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him is never laborious. He makes work seem like 
play and also interweaves many happy hours of 
relaxation. ‘I never want any soul at the Ash- 
rama to have a sense of drudgery,” he often de- 
clares. 

It was on the day before Easter, while prun- 
ing and clearing with a band of numerous work- 
ers that he laughingly organized his goblin army. 
Some workers were cutting away underbrush, 
others were raking up dead leaves, still others 
were building tables in shady places, the Swami 
himself had climbed a live-oak tree and was saw- 
ing a dead branch, when he called out suddenly, 
“You are my goblin army,” and a new military 
body was created. Later, a gifted worker com- 
posed a chain of verses to be sung to the tune of 
“Tramp, tramp, tramp, the Boys are Marching’, 
each recruit having his special verse. To print 
them all would require too much space but I can- 
not resist giving a few of the stanzas: 


SONG OF THE GOBLIN ARMY 


When the house is very still 

And the’re noises on the hill 

And there’s only one to show the guests about; 

When the very air’s aglow 

With activity, you’ll know 

That the Captain and his goblin crew are out. 
Chorus: 

March, march, march the goblin army! 

Cheer up Captain we are here! 
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Oh, we’ll prune the mighty oaks 
And we'll crack our little jokes, 
As we pull up poison oak without a fear. 


Every one of us remembers 

All the dear and absent members,— 

We sometimes think we hear them sing their song: 
“We are coming, yes, we’re coming 

Can’t you hear our footsteps drumming? 

We are coming Captain fifty thousand strong.” 


Chorus: 


Tramp, tramp, tramp, the goblin army! 

Swami’s happy tramps are we! 

Though we work the livelong day 

Yet our work it seems like play 

When our Captain’s radiant, smiling face we 
see, 


Oh, our Captain’s realm we guard, 

We keep faithful watch and ward— 

Let nothing evil dare to show its face! 
There is nothing we need fear 

When the heart is full of cheer— 

Goblin army, every man now to his place! 


Chorus 
On, on, on the goblin army! 
Make our Captain’s dream come true. 
Offer body, heart and mind— 
Leave the little self behind, 
Then there’s nothing here on earth we cannot do. 


Though we’re many yet we’re one, 

And the work has just begun, 

But what work can daunt our dauntless goblin 
band? 

Oh, it’s all the grandest fun! 

We will walk or we will run— 

Blessed Captain we will fly at your command. 


Chorus 
Fly, fly, fly the goblin army! 
Fly above all greed and wrath. 
For beyond us and above 
Flies the one we serve and love 
Let us follow him along his starry path. 
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A military strain has run through the Swami’s 
mode of teaching ever since the early days in 
Boston when he instituted his first army and 
navy consisting of one elderly lady. It has 
brought an element of sturdiness into his train- 
ing which has counterbalanced his inherent gen- 
tleness and softness of heart. His constant ap- 
peal is to endure, to be brave soldiers, to “stand 
like sentinels guarding a Shrine.” 

“T must have staunch workers” he said one 
day. “Those who are afraid of a little hardship, 
they are lacking in the right spirit. In the spir- 
itual life we must be full of strength, fortitude 
and courage. Hardships,—let them come. Mis- 
understandings,—let them come. They have 
some purpose and they do not always stay. Some- 
times they stay longer because of our attitude.” 

“IT must have workers that can endure. The 
only thing I ask of them is that they take the 
words I speak, embody them in their life, and 
never lose their ardor.” 

“T want workers who will do everything spon- 
taneously and with fervor of spirit. I want them 
to do each task with selflessness, humility, faith 
and surrender. Faith is the constructive princi- 
ple in life, doubt is the greatest destroyer.” 
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“Those who are vibrant with spirit, they are 
my real helpers. Personal service is secondary. 
To manifest the higher spiritual qualities—this is 
the service I want.” 

“T want every worker to be so fortified by 
prayer that he or she will be shielded. Great 
power there is in prayer. It enables us to keep 
our inner strength.” 

“One cannot weigh and measure the spiritual 
path. If we have yearning spirit, everything will 
come right. More difficulties we have, more op- 
portunity we have to manifest tranquillity of 
soul. Nothing is put upon us more than we can 
bear—this should give us great comfort.” 

“The workers can sustain me or hinder me in 
the work. If they lack in discrimination or act 
unwisely they can undo, to some extent at least, 
what I am trying to do. The dignity of the work 
rests on the workers. Each one of them stands 
as a representative of the teaching. They must 
feel it a sacred trust to be members of a spir- 
itual household.” 

“The work is not in building large structures 
or in clearing hillsides; the real work is in the 
spiritual. I would rather have a beautiful spir- 
itual atmosphere and let the work struggle on in 
poverty. Each worker has a share in it and it is 
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the greatest misfortune if any worker fails to do 
his share.” 

“Sometimes the work seems to be like a great 
play, good and ill, hard and easy, all in one great 
melting pot, in one great under-current of one- 
ness. He who can see this, that one is a tran- 
quil soul.” 

“Be genuine; be as true as you can be, then 
nothing can hinder you. Try to have genuine 
qualities in all you do. Understand everything 
in silence. Never be impatient; be bold and fear- 
less.” 

“Try to work without thought of gain. Try 
to work without thought of self. Do your spir- 
itual duty fully and all those who are about you 
will be benefitted by it. Never forget this.” 

“Every worker can bring an influx of new life 
and strength to others. I want each one to help 
all those who come to the Ashrama, with exub- 
erance of joy. Never turn anyone away. Every 
one can find a place here and be utilized to some 
good end. Do not try to overrule others or as- 
sert your authority. People who surround me 
must have their freedom.” 

“T am a great believer in freedom. Those who 
enter the spiritual life, if their finer intuitions 
are not quickened, their service will be purely 
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mechanical. There must be order and system 
but as much freedom as possible.” 

The Swami never coerces. He never commands. 
He gives the utmost liberty to every worker both 
in his outer and his inner life. He believes that if 
the right atmosphere is created, growth will 
come naturally and spontaneously. Many imag- 
ine that an Ashrama means long hours of medi- 
tation. Swami’s reply to this oft-repeated com- 
ment is: “Meditation is the source of our inspi- 
ration, but we do not spend all our time meditat- 
ing.” 

On the contrary the Swami and all those about 
him are intensely active. It is his earnest wish 
that all labor in his Centres be volunteer labor. 
In a work as extensive and many-branched as 
his this means busy hands and feet and brains. 
“There are no servants at the Ashrama,” are his 
words, “or rather we are all servants—servants 
of the Lord.” 

The Swami is least idle of all. The desire to 
serve the work, the workers and the world sounds 
like a continuous bugle call in his heart. 


“Pray to the Lord that I may do a little service © 
to His children, remaining always a true instru- 
ment in His hands; otherwise this life has no 
value,” a letter from him reads. “I have only 
right to live a true and pure life, and serve as 
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much as I can all His children. Sometimes the 
task appears very hard, as if I would never find 
any way out of it. But nothing can remain per- 
manent in this world; the clouds vanish and 
again life becomes hopeful. Still we must try to 
stand like a rock under all circumstances. Let 
everything come and go, but try to remain un- 
disturbed.” 


And again :— 


“Blessed are those who sacrifice their lives to 
serve the Lord and His children. There is no 
greater work. You know Paramananda’s one 
thought is to be unselfish. I may fail many times, 
but still I shall try to get up with fresh vigor, 
remembering those words of courage which still 
ring in my ears: ‘A thousand times failure let not 
frighten thee, child!’ ” 


He declared one day :— 

“Talking is nothing, those who live the teach- 
ing, they are armed with realization. It is only 
one who lacks understanding who is full of worry. 
Suppose that you recognize to-day that your na- 
ture is saturated with pettiness; what is nature? 
We make it. It is only habit. We can change 
the whole course of our nature. I absolutely be- 
lieve that every mortal, if he is set in the right 
direction and has resolution, can revolutionize his 
whole life.” 

“What is life? It has to be lived somehow or 
other. When it is lived with unselfishness and 
consecration and trust in God, it is well lived.” 
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“If we can only learn the art of life, the rhythm — 
of life, then there will be no more need to run 
here and there in idle seeking.” | 

Appeal to superficial curiosity has no place in 
the Swami’s teaching. It is peculiarly direct and 
free from the occult and the bewildering. “Many 
people who come here are disappointed”, he once 
remarked in speaking of the Ashrama; “they 
would like the teaching to be given with the glam- 
our of mystery. But there is nothing esoteric 
here—a simple Service, that is all. I have only 
one aim and that is to simplify, to do everything 
with the utmost simplicity.” 

Letters such as the following, written to a 
friend by one who came often to the Ashrama 
at one time, bear witness to the success of the 
Swami’s effort to simplify :— 

“You must know, that the Services are not in 
a sense religious Services, but really addresses— 
talks, of such human simplicity and calm sincer- 
ity that one cannot help benefitting from them. 
There is a sense of being above the world and 
in a higher realm of thought which is but the 
reflection of what is best in one’s make-up, 
brought to the surface by an able and worthy 
Master.” 
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In speaking on one occasion of the message he 
has to give, the Swami said :— 

“T do not desire to give anything new, but I 
want those who hear it to make it new by living 
it. It may be slow work, but we have no need 
to be impatient. We have only to hold one 
thought, that we are being used by the Great 
Power to work out great spiritual problems. We 
want to be a balancing point in which all phases 
of thought will melt in a blending harmony.” 

“We are not seeking here to establish a new 
cult or creed but to infuse new life into existing 
creeds, and we hope the influence of this uni- 
versal thought will extend far and wide.” 

“Divinity is not mapped out by name, book or 
Bible. We have to make a point of contact where- 
ever we can,—name, form, anything that is near- 
est to us, any example or character or any per- 
sonality. There must be a definite point of con- 
tact and then the whole thing opens up.” 

To establish this point of contact is the Swami’s 
mission as a teacher. In setting forth this spe- 
cial aspect of his varied activity, I have tried so 
far as possible to portray him in the colors of his 
own counsels, because the fairest measure of a 
teacher is his teaching—not that of the public 
lecture, but that which is spoken and lived day 
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by day among those who reach out for his guid- 
ance. | 

“When I see so many people looking to me for 
help it makes me feel very humble’’, he said one 
moonlight night as he sat with a group on the 
terrace of the Ashrama. “If we can only remem- 
ber that we are chosen to do a certain work by 
a higher Power, that we are only instruments in 
His hand, then we are safe; there is no danger 
of losing our humility. 

“IT do not look to human help, it is too frail. 
The Divine Power is the only safe stronghold. 
I am blessed in having selfless, devoted hearts 
about me, and I ask Divine Mother to bless them 
all for the joy and satisfaction they bring. But 
I do not want those who come here to lay empha- 
sis on the personal side. I want them to remem- 
ber and hold to the teaching.” 

“When work is going on in right rhythm I do 
not care how much responsibility I take on me, 
because I know work is safe. The only thing 
we have to think about is that we never fail to 
do our part. 

“Those who come here must be consecrated 
souls. They must have their heart in the work, 
they must hold up the standard of the Ashrama. 
The Ashrama stands for something lofty and 
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those who have the privilege and blessing of liv- 
ing here must prove their blessing by their life.” 

“The Ashrama is for song birds; for those who 
work with a song in their soul and sing it all day 
long—not only in their work but in their wor- 
ship.” 

These words strike the keynote of the Swami’s 
teaching. 
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CHAPTER XIX 


GLIMPSES INTO THE FUTURE 


The life of a living person must always re- 
main an unfinished document, and the one who 
writes it must change from biographer to proph- 
et. Especially is this true when the life recorded 
presents as many facets of expression as the 
Swami’s. It is like a flower, ever unfolding and 
ever revealing new color and fragrance at its 
heart. 

As this narrative attains its completion the 
Swami is once more in India—his first return 
since the visit of 1911. Landing at Bombay on 
February 12 he received a triumphant welcome. 
The chief daily papers of Bombay had announced 
his coming previous to his arrival and long no- 
tices of his reception were printed. Here is a 
brief fragment of an entire column telling of it:— 

“A public meeting was held at the Marwari 
Vidyalaya Hall this evening to welcome Srimat 
Swami Paramananda. The hall was tastefully 
decorated with flowers and a large number of 
the leading citizens of Bombay attended the func- 
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tion. . . . The Swami’s activities have not 
been confined to America alone. He has 
also lectured in Italy, Switzerland, Germany, 
France and England. One of the very remarka- 
ble features of his activities has been the publi- 
cation of large numbers of valuable books noted 
for their simplicity and beauty.. 

“In the course of the meeting an Address of 
Welcome was presented to the Swami. In it among 
many appreciative words were these:— 

‘We, the citizens of Bombay—rightly called 
the Gate of India—consider it a great privilege 
to be the first of your countrymen to receive you 
on your landing on the soil of Mother India after 
all these years of your incessant toil in the dis- 
semination of the highest truths of Universal Re- 
ligion—the greatest gift of this sacred country to 
the civilization of the world. . . . We feel 
proud to recall in this connection the great part 
you have played since 1906, when you first went 
to America, in furthering the Mission of Rama- 
krishna-Vivekananda. Through your forceful 
lectures, your numerous admirable works, and 
your Vedanta Monthly ‘The Message of the East’, 
you have considerably popularized the truths of 
the Vedanta. . . . You will feel glad to learn 
that Bombay, too, has now got in the quiet suburb 
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of Khar its own small Ashrama conducted by the 
Sannyasins of the Ramakrishna Order of which 
you are a distinguished member. 

‘We fervently pray to the Almighty to bless 
you with a long life, and endow you with health 
and strength to further with unabated vigour and 
enthusiasm the glorious spiritualizing Mission of 
our Motherland.” 

Another paper, “The Bombay Chronicle,” 
writes :-— 

“The Ramakrishna Ashrama which is located 
in a quiet beautiful quarter of Laxminagar in the 
suburb of Khar has been a regular place of pil- 
grimage to the lovers of Hindu religion and phil- 
osophy for the last few days. The center of at- 
traction is Swami Paramananda, founder and 
head of the Boston Branch of the Ramakrishna 
Mission in America, who returned to India on 
Friday last after an absence of. nearly twenty 
years. . . . In all his teachings he has been 
singularly free from sectarian propaganda, and 
has mainly dwelt on the larger unities of thought 
and life by which the diversities of colour, race, 
speech and religion might be reconciled into har- 
mony and good-will. 

“The most far-reaching influence exerted by 
the Swamiji has been through his books, which 
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now number more than twenty-five. Many of 
them have gone through five or six editions and 
have been translated into French, German and 
Swedish as well as various Indian vernaculars. 
His literary style is peculiarly simple, direct and 
delicate; and his luminous exposition makes the 
higher life practical to the business man and the 
worker, and within easy reach of the humblest 
soul.” 

A resident member of the monastery at Khar 
in a letter to the Ashrama household in Califor- 

nia draws this interesting picture of the Swami’s 
attitude of mind on his return to India:— 

“Some of the members here at first thought 
that the Swami might feel some discomfort in 
our simple and small monastery, so very differ- 
ent from yours at La Crescenta. But to the sur- 
prise of these and the delight of all, he began to 
live and move about like one of the residents from 
the very first moment of his arrival. He became 
ini dress and other things the Hindu monk 
again. And when in the evening a friend came 
to the Ashrama from the hotel in Bombay City, 
the Swami asked in a playful mood whether he 
could be recognized in his Gerua (ochre-color) 
garb. ” 

The Swami reached Calcutta on February 20 and 
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on the twenty-fourth he left for Delhi in response 
to an urgent invitation from there to attend the 
birthday celebration of Sri Ramakrishna. The 
young Swami who accompanied him tells of the 
visit thus :— 

“Arriving at Delhi on the morning of the 
twenty-sixth the Swami was received at the sta- 
tion by a large crowd and taken to Raisina, a 
quarter in the new extension of Delhi, where ac- 
commodations had been arranged for the Swami 
and myself. 

“On the first day’s programme the Swami 
spoke in the morning; at noon there were other 
functions in connection with the celebration such 
as kirtanam (chorus song in praise of the Lord) 
and reading from Srimat Bhagavatam (Holy 
Seripture). In the afternoon at four o’clock a 
public meeting was held with a gathering of about 
two thousand people under a durbar tent set up 
especially for the occasion. For over an hour 
the Swami addressed this audience on the mean- 
ing and true significance of the universal aspect 
of religion and its import in relation to our prac- 
tical life. The next day held a very full schedule. 
The morning began with singing, worship, and 
reading of Stotras (Sanskrit verses). The Swami 
held an informal meeting in which he spoke about 
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an hour and then invited questions from the au- 
dience. At this one gentleman rose and asked 
the Swami: ‘Can you a Sannyasin, a religious 
man, prove to me that your life of religion is bet- 
ter than that of mine without any religion?’ 

“In reply, the Swami said:—‘I deny any claim 
to superiority of my life over that of any other,’ 
and added: ‘Religious temperament and tenden- 
cies are inborn in man, so it is impossible for any 
one to say he is not religious.’ 

“At noon about seven hundred daridra nara- 
yanas (God in the form of poor people) were 
sumptuously fed. In the afternoon about four 
o’clock the Sacred Scriptures were read and ex- 
plained. Following this was the main event of 
the day: a meeting which drew a concourse of 
about four thousand ladies and gentlemen, among 
them many prominent leaders of India who were 
in Delhi at this time attending the Council Sit- 
tings. 

“The proceedings began with the election of 
Swami Paramananda to the Presidential Chair. 
The Swami then requested a _ gentleman 
to read a paper on the ‘Life and Teachings of Sri 
Ramakrishna’. At the conclusion of this paper, 
Mr. 8. M. Bannerji, who holds a very high posi- 
tion in the Government of India, addressed the 
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audience, introducing the Swami to them as fol- 
lows: ‘The Swami’s personality appeared so at- 
tractive to me that I urged him to be my guest at 
Delhi.’ 

“After briefly describing the Swami’s career in 
America and other Western countries, he paid a 
very high tribute to him for his simplicity, sin- 
cerity and love. He said:—‘I do not know wheth- 
er the Swami is a saint, but his childlike simplic- 
ity has so much appealed to me that if simplicity 
is a qualification for saintliness, I boldly declare 
that he is in my opinion one of the greatest saints 
I have ever met.’ 

“Thus the two days’ program was very happi- 
ly closed. The lectures given by the Swami on 
these two days created a very good impression 
among the many who heard him, a deep interest 
being manifest. 

“On Tuesday, March 2, the students and mem- 
bers of the teaching staff of Ramjas College, 
first grade college under Delhi University, invited 
the Swami to speak. He accepted and went there 
at two P. M. Taking as the subject of his ad- 
dress ‘Man-Making Education,’ he spoke for over 
an hour, also reading some of his poems to the 
audience. The whole lecture made a very great 
impression on the students and they approached 
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the Swami for a free gift of his complete works 
to the College Library. He gladly acceded to the 
request and presented a complete set to them. 

“Leaving the College at five o’clock the Swami 
went to the Bengali Club at Delhi where the mem- 
bers had arranged for a reception and the pre- 
sentation of an Address of Welcome to him. Fol- 
lowing this the Swami spoke for about two hours, 
the subject of his discourse being his experiences 
in America and Western countries. On leaving 
the Bengali Club, at the very earnest request of 
two devotees, he visited two private homes. 

“The next day, Sunday, Timapura section of 
Delhi residents observed the Master’s Birthday 
celebration. As usual, the programme consisted 
of worship, feeding the poor and lectures. The 
Swami lectured there that evening on ‘The Sig- 
nificance of Sri Ramakrishna’s Life.’ Mr. B. C. 
Pal, a very famous leader of the Indian National 
Movement and a member of the Indian Legisla- 
tive Assembly presided on the occasion. He also 
spoke on Sri Ramakrishna. The proceedings ter- 
minated at about seven P. M. 

“Next morning, March 8, the Swami visited 
some private homes and received visitors, a large 
crowd of visitors desiring to see him as he was 
to leave Delhi that night. In the evening an 
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open-air meeting was arranged in one of the 
parks. An Address of Welcome printed on a 
beautiful piece of silk and written in terms of 
great appreciation and devotion was presented to 
the Swami by residents of the imperial city of 
Delhi. 

“The attendance at this meeting was about one 
thousand people, among them being many prom- 
inent leaders of the different provinces of India. 
The Swami replied to the Address, speaking on 
Sevadharma (religion of service). He spoke in 
English and as he spoke his lecture was immedi- 
ately translated into the local language by an- 
other gentleman. The Swami returned to his 
quarters about eight-thirty, packed his grips, and 
left for Calcutta via Punjab Mail at twelve-thirty 
A. M., reaching there at six in the morning, Wed- 
nesday, March 10.” 

One of the Swami’s aims in returning to India 
was to attend the first general Convention of the 
Ramakrishna Mission held at the head Monastery 
on the Ganges during the first week of April. 
Swami Paramananda was among the speakers. 
In introducing him the chairman, one of the most 
eminent and revered Swamis of the Order, said :— 

‘It is a tradition in India that the son takes 
the dust of the father’s feet, but occasionally 
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there is a son so worthy that the father is glad 
to take the dust of the son’s feet. It makes me 
very happy to present to you a son, the dust of 
whose feet I should be glad to take.”’ The words 
were spoken in Bengalee; the English rendering 
was given by one of the Swamis present at the 
meeting. 

The Swami has lectured in various places in 
India, addressing audiences numbering from two 
to five thousand and receiving warm recognition 
everywhere. His plan is to return soon, bring- 
ing with him two or three younger Swamis to as- 
sist him in the Boston work and his roadside 
Centres lying along the way of his travels be- 
tween Boston and California. This will enable 
him to devote more time to the development of 
Ananda-Ashrama. He declares himself very 
“weary of the game of public life,” but the Higher 
Power that guides his course seems to ordain 
that he continue to play it. His own tender heart 
also impels him. 


“When I see what this teaching means to many 
earnest souls I feel more than repaid for all weari- 
ness and exertion,” he writes in a letter. “It is 
not the exertion that I mind, but I do find my- 
self out of place in regard to the public work. 
I feel myself so inadequate at times for this pub- 
lic work that I cannot help but wonder why I 
am led into it so constantly. There must be a 
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purpose in it. I try to surrender humbly and be 
led by the Divine Hand. My heart longs for the 
quiet way of doing things. Divine Mother knows, 
and I must surrender and try to do Her will. She 
a ie how She wants to use this instru- 
ment.” 


And again :— 


“Divine Mother is doing Her work in one way 
or another. Nothing can stand in the way of 
Her will. My heart is always offered at the foot 
of the altar in humble devotion.” 


At another time he said:— 


“Mine is a driving life; but I get into the 
rhythm of work and things move quickly of 
themselves.” 


“IT do not ask to have my burden lightened. 
All I ask is to have the strength to carry it. Life 
has given me great worries and troubles, yet I 
am glad to take it up again and again as long as 
I feel that it benefits or is useful to others. It 
is easier to lay your life down than to live for the 
Ideal and for humanity.” 


Someone once asked the Swami: “What is 
your work?” and the Swami replied: “My work 
is to infuse the Spirit which changes and trans- 
forms the lives of men.” Later he amplified this 
answer with these words: “It may not seem a 
great work in the sight of the world but I feel 
that it has a mission because it is inclusive; it 
does not strike anyone, it does not hinder any- 
one. On the contrary it seeks to give inspiration 
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to all, to bind the hearts of men together. 

“In order to find our access into life itself, 
into the living world, we must be alive and vi- 
brant with spiritual force. . . . No one can 
go and worship in his church and have that wor- 
ship accepted by an all-knowing, all-seeing Deity, 
unless he has already prepared for it throughout 
his day. Work and worship are not two differ- 
ent things. . . . Let us all rise with prayer 
in our soul, with love in our whole being, that 
through our love and prayers, through our in- 
tensity of feeling, we may feel the Presence of 
that great Reality and learn to convey it to 
others.” 

As one looks forward, Ananda-Ashrama seems 
to stand as the focal point of the Swami’s imme- 
diate effort. He has many plans for it. Already 
he has set on foot one to establish a ‘““Home of Ser- 
vice” or Rest House, where those who have been 
invalided in the battle of life may find new 
strength and refreshment. He also hopes that 
spiritual healing will take its place naturally in 
the work of the Ashrama; but it must be prac- 
ticed reverently and selflessly if it is to satisfy 
the Swami’s ideal, which he expresses thus :— 

“T believe profoundly in healing—too deeply to 
approve of doing it with the noise of demonstra- 
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tion. It is too sacred to be paraded about. I have 
a sense of sanctity about it. The people who have 
done the greatest amount of healing were not 
aware of it. Healing is a very beautiful thing 
when it is done just as the flower gives its fra- 
grance.” 

Another desire cherished by the Swami is to 
expand the Department of Arts and Crafts. He 
wishes to make it possible also for the Publica- 
tion Department to do its own printing on a home 
press. Many educational possibilities likewise 
are under consideration in his never-weary 
thought. These may seem like dreams. They 
are perhaps; but the Swami’s dreams have a way 
of dreaming themselves into realities. And al- 
though his aspirations are wide, already they 
contain at their heart the seed of fulfillment. 

“I have only one great dream,” he has said 
more than once, “that this place shall grow in 
spiritual magnitude and that more and more peo- 
ple will derive joy and benefit from it. I want 
people to come to the Ashrama as they come to 
their own home. I would not be content to stay 
here even for a moment if it existed only for me. 

“When I see the helpfulness it brings, I can 
easily forget the burden of responsibility it repre- 
sents. I should like this work to be a great big 
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gong which will resound with resonant sound, ‘for 
the good of many and for the happiness of many.’ 

“I want everything done here with selfless- 
ness, humility and a true spirit of service. The 
Ashrama is for consecrated workers. I feel that 
every one in it must represent something lofty. 
The lives lived here will determine the future of 
the work. Let all workers purify and strengthen 
themselves and make themselves ready to do their 
part.” 

“T have come more and more to feel that the 
culmination of life is to make the largest measure 
of self-sacrifice for the happiness of the greatest 
numbers.” 

“A work is not great because it has a large 
place but because it has a large message—one 
which is to bind the hearts of men in a larger 
unity. I believe we should feel a sense of kin- 
ship—more than that—a soul relationship with 
every living thing; and I hope the teaching given 
at the Ashrama will cultivate this in the hearts 
of men. 

“No one can form an idea of the magnitude of 
this work. I only know it will be very far-reach- 
ing.” 

Although the Swami senses the growing power 
of his newest work and sets no boundary lines to 
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its expansion, he still feels “the call to the 
larger” as he has more than once declared. Will 
that larger field be in Europe or America or the 
Far East can be a surmise only; but what the 
past has held is the truest measure of what the 
future holds; and like a clarion note from beyond 
a shining horizon line sounds in the Swami’s own 
words this call to further triumphant effort :— 

“My religion is one, God is its Guardian, and 
those who come with openness of heart, they 
shall find their abode in it.” 

“Onward and forward ever with steadfast 
heart! Why look back and linger? Listen to 
the voice of the Spirit, clear and soothing, and 
turn a deaf ear to the turbulent voices of the 
world.” 

“Courage, hope and cheer let these three ac- 
company us in our journey:—courage that 
springs from inner conviction and knows no fear, 
courage that is born of knowledge that we are 
heir to the All-Divine Power. The Infinite 
Majesty is ever free from the intoxication of ma- 
terial aggressiveness. Dauntlessness under all 
circumstances through selfless devotion to an 
Ideal is its attribute. 

“Tet us hope for big things not only what is 
merely good for us, but what is good for the 
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whole. Impossible hopes, let us even dare to hope 
for those. What if the world calls us dreamers! 
Let us dream those dreams which will lift us from 
the dilemma of selfishness and self-seeking. Let 
us soar high with the wings of hope and dream 
into the transcendental.” 
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